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SUMMARY of the i NTH BOOK: 


Mezger from the year 1885 to ** 
Affairs of the marquiſate of Saluces. Artifi- 
ces of the duke of Savoy to avoid making a reſtitu- 
tion of Saluces. Journey of Henry IV. to Blois. 
Diſſolution of his marriage with Margaret of Valois: 
his amours with mademoiſelle FEntragues, who 
perſuades him to give her a promiſe of marriage: the 
eourage and reſolution of Rofny on this occafion:; 
Articles of marriage with the princeſs of Florence 
concluded. Foreign affairs. Roſny takes upon 
him the guardianſhip of his nephew d'Epinay. Re- 
| vocation of the n. for n nen 
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"SUMMARY. 


"I Roſny i is made grand maſter of the aum 
and gives great application to the affairs of this poſt- 


duke of Savoy comes to Paris; brings over the 


cCourtiers to his intereſt; endeavours to bribe Roſny, 


and afterwards to exclude him from the conferences; 
but fails in both attempts, and returns home. Nicole 
Mignon attempts to poiſon the king. A public « * 
pute betwixt the biſhop d Evreux and Du Pl 
Mornay. New ſubterfuges of the duke of : 

reaſons for declaring war againſt him; preparations 
made by Roſny for this war. Henry IV. marries 
the princeſs of Florence by proxy: takes Chambery, 
Bourg, Montmeltan, Charbonniers, &c. Other par- 


ticulars of this campaign: great ſervices performed. 


there by Roſny, notwithſtanding the jealouſy and 


oppoſition of the courtiers. Cardinal Aldobrandin 


comes to negociate a peace ; Roſny's reception of 


him: the conferences broken off by the demolition 


of fort Saint-Catherine: reſumed by Roſny ; 'whe 
concludes the treaty. The queen comes to Paris, 


Aand is received by Nan at tthe Arſenal. F oreign al- 


fairs. 
s e of the . BOOK. 


E MOI RS of the year wy agg Aﬀeirs of the 


finances; of money z of commerce, &c. Pro- 


© | hibition againſt carrying gold or ſilver coin out of the 


kingdom. Chamber of juſtice eſtabliſhed; but to 


little purpoſe. The author's reflections upon luxury 


and corruption of manners. The officers of the 
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x robe knd-finanees ſuppreſſed. Journey of Henry IV 3 
| to Orleans. Affairs of the United Provigces.. Hen- 


ry goes to Calais. The French ambaſſador inſulted. 


at Madrid. Embaſſies from the Grand Seignor and 


the Venetians. - Elizabeth comes to Dover. Letters 
| dez Henry and Elizabeth. Roſny goes to Do- | 


' Converſations. between Elizabeth and Roſny, 
in in which they lay the foundation of the great deſign 
againſt the houſe of Auſtria: the great wiſdom of 
this queen. Death of young . Chatillon-Coligny. 


Birth of Lewis XIII. Henry makes La-Riviere cal- 


culate his nativity. The affair of the Iſles con- 
cluded: with the grand duke of Tuſcany: - Roſny 
procures the count of Bethune to be named ambaſſa. 


dor to Rome, notwithſtanding the endeavours of 


Villeroi and. Sillery to the contrary. Oppoſition 
made by theſe miniſters to the opinions and policy of 


Roſny. Particulars of the conſpiracy of marechab 


Biron : Roſny: endeayours to recal him to his duty: 
Henry ſends him ambaſſador to London; to Sweden 2 
he reſumes his intrigues at his return. La-Fi in's de- 
poſitions. An account of the pretended vw Sebaſ- 
tian; and other foreign affairs. 


SUMMARY of the THIRTEENTH BOOK. 


at Paris. Henry IV. goes to Blois: the'occa- 
fion of his journey. An account of marechal Biron's 
conſpiracy: a council held at Blois upon this oc- 
caſion. A deſign formed to arreſt the dukes of 


Epernon | 


M EMOIRS of the year 1602. Foreign princes : 


1 4 . 
— — 2 22 


be at 6 RY 


Han and Bouillon: che Ach Gears his cotiduct;; 
the great art and addreſs of the ſecond.  Quarrels: 
between the king and queen: Henry's converfation. 
with Roſny upon this ſubject. The effects of Hen- 
ry” journey into the provinees : he reſolves to have 
Biron arreſted: particulars of his and the count 
d' Auvergnes impriſonment; and ofBiron's trial and 
execution: Roſny's behaviour throughout this af- 
fair. Henry pardons the baron de Lux, and the 


count d' Auvergne, who again betrays him: reaſons 
why he behaved in this manner to the count d' Au- 
vergne. The prince of Joinville arreſted: The 


king pardons him alſo; but he is eee in priſon. 


The duke of Bouitlon artfully avoids coming to 
court. The courtiers endeavour to raiſe fuſpicions- 
in Henry againſt Roſny : curious converſations be- 


 twixt them on this occafion. Affair of the advo- 


cates : diſcourſe of Sigogne. Edicts and regulations 


upon the coin, commerce, finances, Ke, Mines 


diſcovered in France. Edict agaiaft duels, The al- 
liance with the Swiſs renewed. Journey of Henry 
to Calais. Account of the military exploits be- 


tween the Spaniards and Dutch; and other foreign 


affairs. 


— 


SUMMARY of the FOURTEENTH BOOK, 


FEMOIRS of the year 1603. Troubles at 
Metz: Henry goes thither and banithes the 
Sobolles: other affairs tranſacted in this journey. 
Memorial againſt the cardinal d'Oſſat: examination 


of the ſentiments and conduct of the cardinal. n 
8 
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Fairs of the Low Countries. Intrigues of the duke 
of Bouillon, and new feditibns of the Calviniſts. 
Death of Elizabeth. James I. king of Great Bri- 
tain. Henry's return: his converſation with Roſny 
upon the death of Elizabeth: reſolves to ſend Roſny 
ambaſſador to London: deliberations in the coun- 
eil, and intrigues in the court upon this embaſſy. 
Indiſpoſition of the king. Public and private in- 
ſtructions given to Roſny: his departure with a nu- 
merous retinue. Character of young Servin. Roſny 
embarks at Calais; inſulted by the vice-admiral of 
England: his reception at Dover ; at Canterbury, 
&c. he is received in London with the higheſt ho- 
nours: his {everity 1 in the affair of Combaut. State 
of the political affairs of Great Britain. Character 
of-the Engliſh : of king James: of the queen, &c. 
Several factions at this court. Roſny's conferences 
with the Engliſh counſellors; with the deputies of 
the States-General; with the reſident from Venice, 


Kc. He obtains his firſt audience: he is concerned 


at not _ W to re in n 


8 UMMARY of the FIFTEENTH BOOK. 


Kar HER memoirs of the year 1603. Con- 
tinuation of Roſny's embaſſy to London: detail 
of what paſſed at his firſt audience: public converſa- 
tions of the king of England with him, upon diffe- 
rent ſubjects. Accidents at the court of London fa- 
vourable and unfavourable to this negotiation. Diſ- 
poſitions of the different courts of Europe. Roſny's 
firſt conſerence with the Engliſh miniſters, N | 
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ef Spain. Roſay's: ſecond audience, and private 
converſation with king James: he perſuades him ta 
ſupport the United Provinces: other affairs tranſaQ- 


ed between them: his ſecond conference with the 


N Britiſh miniſters, who endeavour to overthrow his 
| negotiation. Imprudent proceedings of count de 


Aremberg. Third audience. Roſny admitted to 
the table of the king af England: public converſa- 
tions on different ſubje&ts. Third conference with 


the Engliſh miniſters and the deputies of the United- 
' Provinces, Artifice and perhdy of Cecil. Fourth 


audience: private converſations with king James, 


to whom he communicates the political deſigns of 
Henry IV. and Elizabeth ; and endeavours to, gain 


his apprabation of them: a ſhort abſtract of theſe 
_ James declares bimſelf e, in . 3 
vour. 


SUM Eo xremeraaoOE 


12 ART HER memoirs of the your 1603. Con- 

tinuatien of the embaſſy and negotiations of 
Roſny at the court of London. Form of a treaty with 
his Britannic majeſty : ſubſtance of this treaty, Diſ- 
patches from Roſny intercepted. Audience of leave, 


and Roſny's laſt converſation with king James: pre- 
: ſents which he makes in London: his return: dangers 


at ſea: his reception from Henry IV. public converſa- 
tion between them on the ſubject of his negotiation, 


Memoirs of the ſtate of affairs in England, Spain, 


the Low Countries, and other foreign countries, 
-Rolny reſumes his labours in the finances. Henry 
ſup- 
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SUMMARY. 


ſupports him openly in a quarrel which he had with 
the count de Soiſſons: he entertains the king at 


Roſny. Journey of Henry into Normandy : what 
paſſed in this journey. Mutiny of the proteſtants of 
the aſſembly of Gap. Roſny made governor of Poi- 


tou. Eftabliſhment of the filk manufactory in 


France: converſations on this ſubject, in which 
Roſny endeavours to difſuade Henry from this deſign. 
Remarks on his opinion of wearing filk, and on 
other parts of luxury. A colony ſettled at Canada. 
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NE time ſettle or the agreement about the, 

1 marquiſate, of Saluces, of Which the terms 
were referred to the pope, had elapſed without any, 
deciſion by his holineſs, becauſe the duke of 8888 
who knew better than any other perſon that it cou 4 | 


not, be favourable for him, had, to * elude che eur, 


tence, made uſe of all thoſe arts that were gene 1 ra os a 


practiſed in this little court, whoſe, policy it Was, 
when its ſafety or advantage was in queſtion, to n-: 


ploy cunning, treachery, fubmiſſion, and the appeat-, 


ance of the ſtrongeſt attachments. The firſt thought 


that preſented itfelf to the duke of Savoy's mind was, 


to revoke an agreement which had only been made, 


to gain time, or with a hope that France would em- 
broil itſelf with the holy ſee: but as this proceeding: 
ſeemed too diſingenuous, he had recourſe to another 
artifice to make the pope voluntarily reſign the arbi- 
tration: he appriſed his ambaſſador at Rome, that he 

Elligence from France and Italy, that 


the king, on a private condition, that his moſt chri- 
ſtian majeſty. ſhould engage to yield afterwards to the 


* This marquiſate was a transferable fief of Dauphine, to which 
the houſe of. Savoy had no right, r ie 


Ver, III. 1 | * pope 5 
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e himſelf all his claims upon the uiſate of 
e The ambaſſador, 5 55 . impoſed 
upon by his maſter, explained himſelf in ſuch a man- 
ner upon this colluſion, that his holineſs, who had 

only accepted of the arbitration for the advantage of 
both parties, reſigned it with indignation, 1 

THe duke of Savoy, who had not doubted bu 
that the pope would act in this manner, gave the 
king, however, to underſtand, that he would rely 
entirely upon him, without having recourſe to any 
foreign arbitration upon the diſpute, He thought, 
by piquing this prince upon his honour, to obtain 
that which was the ſubject of their conteſt, which 
he took care to have repreſented to him, as a thing 
of ſuch ſmall value, that it could not merit the at- 
tention of ſo great a king. And it was with theſe 
inſtructions that the ſieurs de Jacob, de la Rochette, 
de Lullins, de Bretons, and de Roncas, the duke of 
Mer agents, came to Paris. VV 

WI ITI views o 


H vi f this nature the miniſter and the 
confident of the prince is commonly the perſon whom 
they begin to engage in their intereſt, or (to be 
plainer) whom they endeavour to corrupt; and if 
he ſhould not appear very virtuous, do not even con- 
ceal from him the defign with which they come, and 
in their diſcourſe make no longer any uſe of that cau- 
tion which is obſerved in a congrels. Theſe gentle- 
men therefore told me, that their maſter did not pre- 
tend to hold the marquiſate of Saluces of his ma- 
jeſty any otherwiſe than as a mere gift of his munifi- 
cence; and at the ſam: time inſinuated to me plain- 
. enough, that this preſent would produce from the 

uke of Savoy advantages for me proportionable to 
the importance of the requeſt, and my ſolicitude to 
ſecure its ſucceſs. I would not ſeem to underſtand 
theſe laſt words: and with regard to the firſt, I told 
the agents drily, that ſince, as they well knew, no 
one could beſtow upon another what was not im- 
mediately in his own poſſeſſion, it was neceſſary the 


e e duke 
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5 duke of Savoy ſhould firſt begin by RPA all 
h claim to the marquiſate of Saluces; and that then 
his majeſty, who. l aſſured them had no leſs greatneſs 

of mind than his highneſs, would uſe bis power roy- 
ally. And I very earneſtly intreated them to addreſs 
themſelves directly to the kin which they did, dif- 
couraged with 0 manner 1 125 to them. Henry 

treated them with great civility, but appeared ſo re- 
ſolute upon every thing which regarded that ſtate, 


that after ſeveral uſeleſs attempts, they laid aſide al 
thoughts of ſucceeding this way.- er 


FINp IN all France, and the countriclell; filled 
with malecontents and mutinous perſons, they/ima- 
gined that by puſhing them on to ſome violent reſo- 
lution, they might give ras ſufficient employment 
within his kingdom, to make him loſe: el of all 
that paſſed without. The duke of Savoy's preſence 
appeared to them abſolutely neceſſary to engage more 
cloſely thoſe lords that liſtened to their ſuggeſtions; 
and they wrote to him, that his ——— ———j—ç—ß 
he ſhould take a journey to Paris. This project was 
perfectly ſuited to the duke's character * ñ he con- 
ſented to it, and ordered them to demand his majeſty's 

leave for that purpoſe; which the king would hate 
denied, if he could have done it with any appearance 
of reaſon But the duke of Savoy had deprived him 
of the leaſt pretence, by proteſting, that he under- 
took this journey, in order that he might himſelf 
treat with his majeſty; or rather, that he came to 
ſubmit entirely to the king's will. This declaration 
he accompanied with fo many complaints againſt 
Spain, that he ſeemed. to be upon the point of com- 
ing to an open rupture with that crow and that 
hencalorard he would: Place all his hopes of ſecurity 
on an union with France. He had a ſhort time be- 
fore refuſed an advantageous propoſal made him *y 


* It is ſaid, that this prince, . his reſidence at FS court of 
| France, one day let fall the following words, ©. I, a not come. inte 
< this 8 ag to reap, but to ſow.” 


'Ba "che 


r en anne 
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ron the firſt rank. His maje 
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the king of Spain, to fend his ſon and his eldeſt 
daughter to the court of Madrid, to appear there as - 


princes of the blood-royal of Spain. 
By this ſtep of the duke of Savoy, the Pope I 


fully determined to concern himſelf no further with 


the affair of Saluces: but nothing could make the 


king neglect bes. which from the very firſt 


appeared to him abſolutely neceflary ; namely, to 


give up no part of that ſatisfaction which was due to 
him by the duke, and to diſcover all his tranſaQions 


with the malecontents of his court. * 


Anon theſe the king always gave marechal Bi- 

e that during 
the ſtay this marechal made in uienne, he had ſo- 
licited the nobility of that province to engage in his 
intereſts; and that at his own table he had had ſuch 
converſations with them, as proved him to be an ene- 
my to the royal authority. All this might have 


been attributed to che pridè and inſolence of his diſ- 


poſition; but what gave moſt weight to this beha? 
viour was, that his intrigues at the court of Savoy, 


although: carried on with all poſſible caution, came 


at the ſame time to his majeſty's knowledge. And 


the journey the king took gory your to Blois, had'in 


reality no other motive than to diſconcert the projects 
of Biron, and to retain the people in their duty; but 


in publie, the King talked of it as a party of pleaſure, 
to paſs the ſummer in that agreeable elimate, and to 
eat, he ſaid, ſome of the excellent melons there. His 
removal Gown Paris likewiſe, in the ſtate things then 


were, was a matter of indifference. 
I-ATTENDED his majeſty, whoſe ſtay at Blois pro- 
duced nothing of conſequence enough to be men- 


tioned: he paſted his time there in the employment 


I have already ſpoken of, and in endeavouring to pros 
cure the ſo earneſtly deſired diſſolution of his mar- 
riage with Margaret of Valois. As long as the 
ducheſs of Beaufort lived no one was ſolicitous 
to preſs Henry to a # diy orce, either becauſe they ap- 

| ans 
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prehended that their endeavours would turn to the ad- 
vantage of his miſtreſs, who was univerſally hated, . 
or that they did not care to expoſe themſelves to the 

rage olf this woman; Who was alway to be feared, 

even though her deſigus ſnould not ſucceed: but as 
ſoon. as ſhe was dead, there was a general combina- 
tion of the parliament, all the other bodies, and the 
people, to ſolicit him on this ſubject. The pro- 
curer- general came to his majeſty, and intreated him 
to give his ſubjects this ſatisfaction. The king, 
though he was not determined upon his choice, pro- 
miſed, however, to yield to the defires-of his people. 
I Now reſumed my correſpondence with queen 
Margaret with more ardour than before: I had taken 
no pains to remove the obſtacle which this princeſs 
made, on madam de Beaufort's account, to the con- 
fent that was required of her; for I looked upon it 
as a reſource to which, probably every one muſt 
have applied; and it was this only that could have 
reſtrained. the court of Rome, if the king had ſuffered 
himſelf at laſt to be gained by his miſtreſs; beſides, 
the compliance I obſerved in Margaret, aſlured me 
that ſhe did not make it a pretence for an abſolute 
refuſal. I was confirmed in this opinion by the an- 
ſwer ſhe wrote me from Uſſon, to a letter I had juſt 
ſent her, in which I mentioned the facrifice that 
was expected from her, in very reſpectful but in 
very clear terms, as ſuch negotiations require. Mar- 
garet, on her ſide, to ſhew that ſhe perfectly under- 

1 what was to be done, explained herſelf abſo- 
lutely upon the bill of divorce, annexing to it ſuch 
reaſonable conditions as took away all difficulty for 
the future; ſhe only deſired a decent penſion might 
be aſſigned her, Ae her debts might be paid; 

appointing a man to conclude this affair, either with + 

the king, or with me, who, 3 attached 

to her, could not be ſuſpected: this was Langlois, 

who had ſerved his wajelly ſo faithfully in the reduc- 

tion of the city of Paris, * had been rewarded for 
9 N . OS: 43. 4 * . VE DEE K 
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it with the poſt of maſter of the requeſts,” It was 
not eaſy to find a man who was more capable of buſt- 
neſs: he brought his majeſty an anſwer from Mar- 
garet & for the king thought he likewiſe was un- 
der a neceſſity of writing to her, which he did with 
equal goodneſs and complaiſance, but in terms far 
leſs explicit than I had done. With: the letters, 
Langlois brought a ſtate of this princeſs's demands, 
which were immediately granted. To render the 
thing more firm, Langlois undertook to- make her 
write to the pope in terms that gave his holineſs to 
underſtand, that ſhe was far from being conſtrained 
to this act; that ſhe had the ſame ſolieitude for the 
conelufion of this affair as all France had. D'Oſſat 
provided with a writing of the ſame kind, found no 
more obſtacles: he was ſeconded by Sillery, who 
endeavoured to efface the ſcandal of his firſt commiſ- 
ſion. The holy father uſed no more delays in 
granting the favour that was demanded of him, than 
what decency and ceremony required; and did not 
ſuffer himſelf to be influenced by ſuggeſtions of en- 
vieus perſons, a deteſtable ſort of men who are to be 
found in every place. He appointed the biſhop of 
Modena, his nephew and nuncio, to put the finiſh- 
ing hand to this affair, which could be only done in 
France; aſſociating with him two commiſſioners of 
that nation, the archbiſhop of + Arles, and the car- 
dinal de Joyeuſe: the courſe they were to take, was to 
V gee theſe two letters of Henry IV. to Margaret de Valois, and 
5 nun, in the new collection des lettres du Henry le 
5 and. | ' 
+ Horace del Monte, the archbiſhop of Arles, and Francis nf of Þ 
euſe, the ſecond ſon of William de Joyeuſe. Theſe three commiſfaries 
having met in the palace of Heury de Gondy, biſhop of Paris, after 
matutely examining the reaſons alledged on both ſides, declared the 
marriage void, by 'reafon of conſanguinity, different religion, ſpiritual 
affinity, compulſion, and for want of the conſent of one of the par- 
ties; for Henty IV. and Margaret de Valois were related in the third 
degree; the mother of Jane d' Albert, who alſo was called Margaret 
being the fiſter of Francis I. See the hiftory and pieces concernin 
22 — * mu > De Thou, liv. cxxiii. 
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declare the parties free from all engagements, by the 
nullity of their marrigſgngſGmme . 
Wut this affair was haſtening towards a con- 
cluſion, Henry returned to Fontainebleau; and giv- 
ing great part of his time to diverſions, and the plea- 
ſures of the table, heard mademoiſelle d Entragues 
often mentioned. The courtiers, eager to flatter his 
inclination for the fair, ſpoke ſo advantageouſſy of 

the beauty, wit, and ſprightlineſs of this young lady, 
that the king had a deſire to ſee her, and became im- 
mediately paſſionately enamoured of her. Who 
could have foreſeen the uneaſineſs this new paſſion 
was to give him! but it was Henry's fate, that the 
ſame weak neſs which obſcured his glory ſhould like- 
wiſe deſtroy the tranquility of his life. | 4 © 

Tu lady was no novice : although ſenſible of the 
pleaſure of being beloved by a great king, yet am- 
bition was her predominant paſſion; and ſhe flatter» 

ed herſelf ſhe might make ſo good uſe of her charms, 
as to oblige her lover to become her huſband, .. She 
did not therefore ſeem in haſte to yield to his de- 
fires ; pride, chaſtity, and intereſt, were employed 
in their turns; ſhe demanded no leſs than one hun- 
dred thouſand crowns: for the prige of her favours. 

And perceiving that ſhe had only increaſed Henry's 


7 


— by an obſtacle, in my opinion much more 
tkely to cool it, ſince his majeſty was obliged to tear 
this ſum from me by violence, ſhe no longer deſpair- 
ed of any thing, and had recourſe to other artifices; 
ſhe alledged the reſtraint her relations + kept her 


1 Catherine Henrietta, daughter to Francis de Balzac, lord of En- 
tragues, Marcouſſy, and de Maleſherbes, by Mary Touchet, miſtreſs 
to Charles IX, whom he married for his ſecond wiſe, The writings: 
of thoſe times repreſent her as not ſo beautiful, though younger, than 
the fair Gabrielle, and ſtill more gay, ambitious, and enterprizing. 
This ſketch, which correſponds with what the duke de Sully fays 
here, will be very much confirmed in the ſequel of theſe memoirs. 

+ This fear was not entirely without foundation. If we may be- 
lieve the marechal de Baſſompierre, in his Memoirs, her mother was 
indeed very condeſcending in this affair; and it was even ſhe that 
drew the king to Maleſherbes, a bouſe were ſhe lived. but her father 
£2 5 a B 4 2 + Wa 
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in, and the fear of their reſentment. The prince 
endeavoured to remove all theſe ſeruples, but could 


not ſatisfy the lady, who taking a favourable oppor- 


tunity, at length declared that fhe would never 
grant him any thing unleſs he would give her a pro- 


miſe, under his hand, to marry her in a year's time. 
It was not upon her on account, ſhe faid (accom- 


panying this ſtrange requeſt with an air of modeſty, 


.* 


with which fhe well knew how to enflame the king) 
that ſhe aſked for this promiſe, to her a verbal one 
had beeni ſufficient, or, indeed, ſhe would have re- 
quired none of any kind, being ſenſible that her 


birth did not allow her to pretend te that honour, - 


but that ſhe would have occaſion for ſuch a writing, 
to ſerve as an excuſe for her fault to her relations,; 
and obſerving that the king ſtill hefitated, ſhe. had 
the addreſs to hint, that in reality ſhe fhould look 
upon this promiſe as of very little conſequence, 


knowing well the king was not to be ſummoned to 


to a court of juſtice like one of his common 3 


What a ſtriking example of the tyranny of ſove! 


Henry was not ſo dull but that he plainly perceived 


this girl endeavoured to deceive him: not to men- 


tion likewiſe thoſe reaſons he had to believe her far 
from being a veſtal, or thoſe intrigues againſt the 
Rate of Which her father, mother, or brother, and 


even herſelf, had been convicted, and had drawn 


upon this family an order to leave Paris, which I 


had fo lately fignified to them from his majeſty ; not- 


withſtanding all this, the king was weak enough 
to comply with his miſtreſs's defires, and promiſed to 
, Take, £Co te hg SRI 

Or morning, when he was preparing to go to 
the chace, he called me into the gallery at Fontaine- 


was not ſo complying, any more than the eount d' Auvergne, half- 


* brother by the mother to the lady, They wanted to pick. a quarre? | 


with the count de Lude, whom Henry IV. employed upon this occa- 


Es. y = - 


ſion: and they carried the lady to Marcouſſis, where the king never- 
iheleſs went to fee her, Tom, I, Py 


leads 


> #/ 
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bleau, and put this ſhameful paper into my hands. 
It is a piece of juſtice, which I am ſo much the mote 
obliged to do Henry, as tbe reader muſt perceive; 
that I do not endeavour to palliate his faults, to ac 
knowledge that, in the greateſt exceſſes to which he 
was hurried by his paſſions, he always ſubmitted to 
a a candid confeſſion of them, and to conſult with 
thoſe perſons whom he knew were moſt likely to op- 
poſe his deſigns. This is an inſtance of rectitules 
and —. of ſoul; rarely to be found amongſt 
princes. While n this paper, every 
word of which was like the ſtab of a poignard, 
Henry ſometimes turned aſide to conceal his confu- 
ſion, and ſometimes endeavoured to gain over his. 
confident by condemning and exeuſing himſelf by 
turns; but my 1 wholly employed upon 
the fatal writing. Fhe clauſe: of marrying a miſ- 
treſs, provided ſhe bore him a ſon in the ſpace of a 
ear (for it was conceived in-theſe terms) appeared 
indeed ridiculous, and plainly of no effect; but no- 
thing could relieve my anxiety, on account of the 
ſhame and contempt the king muſt neceſſarily incur, 
by a promiſe which, ſooner or later, would infalli- 
bly make a dreadſul confuſion... I was alſo afraid of 
the conſequences of ſuch a ſtep in the preſant con- 
juncture whilſt the divorce. was: depending; and 
this thought rendered me ſilent and motionleſss. 
HENRY, ſeeing that I returned him the paper 
eoldly, but with a viſible agitation of mind, ſaid to- 
me, Come, come, ſpeak. freely, and do not aſ- 
ſume all this reſerve.“ I could not immediately 
find words to expreſs my thoughts, nor need I here 
aſſign reaſons for my perplexity, which may be eaſi- 
ly imagined by thoſe who; know what it is to be the 
confident of a king, on occaſions when there is a 
neceſſity of combatting his reſolution, which is al- 
ways abſolute and unalterable. The king again a- 
fured me, that I might ſay and do what I pleaſed, 
without offending. him; which, was but a, jut 
„ B 5 amends, 
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amends, he ſaid, for having forced from me three 
Hundred thouſand livres. I obliged him to repeat 
this aſſurance ſeveral times, and even to ſeal it with 
with a kind of oath; and then no longer heſitating 
to difcover my opinion, I took the paper out of the 
King's hands, and tore it to pieces, without faying 
a word. o ſaid Henry, aſtoniſhed at the 
boldneſs of this action, Morbicu what do ou 
* mean to do? Þ think you are mad?“ I am mad, 
& I acknowledge, fire, replied I, and would to God 
El was the only madman in France.“ My reſolu- 
tion was taken, and I was prepared to ſuffer every 
thing, rather than, by a pernicious deference and 
reſpect, to betray my duty and veracity; therefore, 
notwithſtanding the rage I ſaw that inftant impreſſed 
on the king's countenance, while he collected toge- 
ther out of my hands the torn pieces of the writing, 
to ſerve as a model for another, I took advantage of 
1 — interval to repreſent to him, in a foreible manner, 
all that the ſubject may be imagined to ſuggeſt to me. 
The king, — 2 was, liſtened till Fuad done 
ſpeaking, but, overcome by his paſſion, nothing was 
capable of altering his reſolution; the only effort he 
made was not to baniſh from his preſence a confi- 
dent too ſincere. He went out of the gallery with- 
out ſaying a ſingle word to me, and returned to his. 
eloſet, whither he ordered Lomenie to bring him a 
#andiſh and paper; he eame out again in half a quar - 
ter of an hour, which he had employed in writing a 
new promiſe. I was at the foot of the ſtaircaſe 
when he deſcended; he paſſed by without ſeeming 
to ſee me, and went to Maleſherbes to hunt, where 
he ſtaid two days Ne 
I was of opinion that this incident ought to put 
no ſtop to the affair of the divorce, nor hinder ano- 
ther wife from being ſought for, for the king, but 


|. rather that it ſhould haffen both: his majeſty's. 


agents at Rome made therefore the firſt overture. of 
2 marriage between Henry and the princeſs Mary of 
e e Moedicis 2, 


— 


Medicis t, daughter to the grand duke of Florence. 
The king ſuffered us to proceed in this buſineſs, and; 
by the force of repeated importunities, even appoint- 
ed the conſtable, the chancellor, Villeroi, and I, to 
treat with the perſon whom the d duke ſhould 
fend to Paris. We were reſolved not to let the af- 
fair ſleep. Joannini, the perſon deputed by the grand 
duke, was no fooner arrived, than the articles were 
Inſtantly drawn and ſigned by us all. e 
Is pitched upon to communicate this news to 
the Fing, who did not expect the bufinefs would 
have been concluded fo ſuddenly. As ſoon as I re- 
plied to his queſtion from whenee I. came, We: 
come, fire, from marrying you, this prince re- 
mained a quarter of an hour as if he had been 
ſtruck with a thundetbolt. He afterwards walked : 
up and down his chamber haſtily, delivering himſelf 
| up to refleftions, with which his mind was ſo vio- 
| lently agitated, that for a long time he could not 
utter a word. I did not doubt but that all I had re- 
preſented to him had now a proper effect: At lengths 
recovering himſelf like a man who had taken his reſa- 
lution, * Well?” ſaid he, rubbing his hands toge- 
ther, well, depardieu! be it fo, there is no remeqy: 
if for the good of my kingdom I muſt mat ry, I 
„ muſt,” He acknowledged to me, that the fear of 
fucceeding no better in his ſecond than his firſt mar- 
raige was the cauſe of his irreſolution. Strange ca- 
price of the human mind! A prince who had extri- 
cated himſelf with glory and ſuceeſs from a thouſand: 
cruel diſſenſions, which war and policy had occaſi- 
oned, trembled at the very thoughts of domeſtic. 
quarrels, and ſeemed more troubled than when, that 
very year, upon notice ſent from a capuchin of Mi- 
1 Mary de Medicis, daughter to Francis grand duke of Tuſcany, 
hy the arch-ducheſs Jane of Auſttia, daughter to the emperor Ferdi 
nand. Sbe had for her portion ſix hundred thouſand crowns, beſides 
rings and jewels; La Chronologie: Septennaire; ang 1600, p. 121. 


end Matthieu, tom. II. iv. ii. p. 336; give an account of the nego- 
tations of d- OAat and de S. Ilery, relating to his marriage. 
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lan u, an Italian, who had come to Paris with an in- 
xention to poignard him, was ſeiaed in the midſt of 
the court. The marriage, though concluded on, 
was not ſolemnized till the following year. 
Oruxs foreign affairs in this, which remain to 
be mentioned, are theſe ;. the war in; the Low 
Countries, which. was vigorouſly begun when the 
archduke went into thoſe provinces ; the king, u 
on reiterated complaints from Spain, forbad his ſub- 
jects to bear arms in the ſervice of the States, but 
this was merely for form's ſake, policy not permit- 
ting him to ſuffer the Flemings to be oppreſſed. 
His - majeſty not only forbore to puniſh thoſe who 
 diſobeyed theſe orders, but likewiſe affiſted that ꝑeo- 
ple privately : the war in Hungary, which I ſhall 
| ſay nothing of, except that the-duke of Mercœur 
aſked and obtained leave to ſerve in the troops of the 
emperor Rodolph ; the revolution that happened in 
Sweden, where the then reigning king and elected 
one of Poland + was dethroned by his ſubjects, Who 
put his uncle Charles duke of Sudermania in his 
place; and loſt all hope of ever being reſtored, by 
the defeat he received from his. rival. 
Wir reſpect to my own perſonal affairs, this 
| has the moſt conſiderable. . This year the princeſs 
d' Epinoi 1, came to me when I was at Blois, to en- 
gage my intereſt with the king r the princes af 
0 3 who had attempted to uſurp her eſtate, and 
that of her children, Theſe children were five in 
number, four of whom, three ſons. and her eldeſt 


His name was Frere Honorio, Henry IV: thanked him bimſelf 
for it, and, cauſed ſeveral advantageous offers to be made him by bis 
ambaflador at Rome. Matthieu, tom, II. liv. ii. p. 302. | 
＋ Sigiſmond. This misfortune befel him for. attempting to re-ef- 
tabliſh the catholic religion in Sweden. See, with regard to all theſe 
foreign. affairs De. Thou, le Septennarie, and other hiſtorians, an. 1 599. 
1 Hippolite de Montmorency, widow of Peter de Melun prince 
d'Epinci, died in 1594. The princes de Ligne, of whom he ipeaks 
- here, are l'Amoral prince de Ligne, governor of Artois, that married 
- Mary de Melun, who had the. W ws Nen ade en 


21 * brothers. 
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W the dined Side t with her; che 
| — wo har under oY of madam de * 
widow of the viſcount de Gand her uncle and mines 
The princeſs told me, that the neareſt relation by the 
father s fide which her children had in France being 
myſelf, it was fit I ſhould be their guardian. I ac- 
cepted willingly. of this truſt, to procure them kene E 
and had the ſatisfaction at the end of ſeven years 
during which time I took the ſame care of cel 
children as my own, to reſtore to them the £4 
ſion of all: their eſtates, which amounted to a hun- 
dred and twentÿ thouſand livres a year. 1 ſhall have 
occaſion hereafter, to. take notice of the obligations 
they received from his maje 4 
"And: the ſame time the merchants of Tai 
| came to. intreat my aſſiſtance in procuring leave for 
5 them to. eltablich u. manufactures of ſilks, and of old 
and ſilver ſtuffs, which had not yet been made ig 
France, together with a. prohibition, for importing 
any from foreign countries for the future, aſſuring 
me that they had ſufficient to ſupply the whole king: 
dom. Bades I gave them their anſwer, I require 
time to examine if their report was true; and be- 
ing convinced it was not, I endeavoured to diſſuade 
them from an enterpriſe, which could not miſcatry | 
with impunity : I could not prevail. Upon my re- 
fuſal they addreſſed themſelves directly to. his mar- 
jeſty. I thought it neceſſary not to oppoſe an eſta- 
bliſhment, which, if well conducted, might be af 
great uſe. The king, overcome by their opportunity, 
granted all they aſked; but fix months was ſcarce 
paſſed, when, os want "of having taken, proper. mea- 
ſures, they came to get their commiſſions revoked, 
which h Auen general diſcontent on account of the 
inconveniency and increaſe of expence to the pur- 
chaſers, which had. * en produced * l new 1 | 
gulation * | 


he murmurings of the b tanken and the public 8 of there! 
Preys. whe profits the new prohibition had confiderably ys = 
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Tur king, believing the affair of the marquiſate 
Bev ee ary — finiſhed without fteiking a 
_blow for it, had, for ſome time, thought of getting 
à man to perform the duties of grand maſter of the 
ordnance, who was capable of acquitting himſelf 
well of them, and above all of acting by himſelf; 
this 
bis majeſty would not take away the poſt from him, 
for his children's ſake, of whom Monſieur d' Eſtrees 
was the grandfather; but the expedient he hit upon 
was, that the elder de Born being deſirous of reſign- 
ing the poſt of lieutenant- general of the ordnance, 
I might treat with him for it, and unite the duties of 
that employment to thoſe of the grand maſter of the 
ordnance, although I was not inveſted with this laſt. 
He even offered, in my favour, to augment the pri- 
vileges of the firſt, already very conſiderable,” by 
raiſing it into an office, giving it authority over all 
the heutenant-generals in the provinces, augment- 
ing the falary, and laſtly, by granting the patents. 
gratis. However, I muſt acknowledge, that I was 
not to be won by theſe offers, and could not reſolve 
to ſerve under another, after having been diſappoint- 
ed of the firſt place: I therefore excuſed myſelf, up- 
on the buſineſs I was already charged with, from 
not .complying - with the king's intentions. The 
king was not to be impoſed upon by this anſwer; 
and, after many ſolicitations which I knew how to 
defend myſelf againſt, he left me in anger, telling 


likewiſe contributed not a little to its revocation. Chronologie Sep- 
tennarie, p. 94. an. 1599. The caſe is the ſame with regard to theſe 
ſtuffz as all the other parts of traffic. The freedom of trade which 
mould ſubſiſt between all the nations of the world, will not give us, 
in this reſpect, 1 over our neighbours, farther than we 
can find out the methods of manufacturing theſe ſtuffs ourſelves of a 
more beautiful, finer, or cheaper fabric. At this very day a great 
number of foreigners take them off our hands, and the prohibition is 
in force only as to Indian ſtuffs and printed linens; but it were to be 
wiſhed that we would be more careful to forbear the uſe of the latter, 
or rather make in France ſuch ſtuffs as would ſerve inſtead of theſe 


m 


old d' Eſtrẽes was not able to do: however, 
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we that he would mention it to me no more, but, 
that ſince I would liſten to nothing but my GY; 
he would take his own way. 155 

His kindneſs for me made Ni that- moment r- 
get his threat. He cauſed a propoſal to be made to 
monſieur de Eftrees to reſign his 97 — which, 
as ſoon as I was informed of, I offered, by monſieur, 
and madam du Peche, three thouſand crowns to 
madam de Nery, Who governed the old man entire- 
1y, to procure his conſent. The maſter of the ord- 
nance. being importuned by this woman, told the 
king that he was willing to accept of an equivalent 

for His poſt. The king immediately acquainted' me 
— his reſolution, adding, that he required 170 1 
of me for the offence I had given him, but to put 
his artillery into a condition to obtain the marqui- 
fate of Saluces for him, Which, he was every day 
more convinced, would not be yielded without force, 
that is to ſay, without a great number of very dif- 
ficult ſieges; for that is the uſual way of carryin 
on a war in Savoy. I thanked. his Wei, a 
reed with d'Eftrees for eighty thouſand clowns} 
il theſe petty claims riſing to a conſiderable ſum 
more, I was, on this occaſion, obliged to take up 
rents to the value of a hundred thouſand c 
from Morand, Vienne, and Villemont&e; and three 
„days afterwards I was ſolemnly inveſted wich the 
*ignity & of grand maſter of the ordnance, and too 
the uſual oath for it. This was the fourth great of- 
fice with which I was. then honoured; the annual 
produce of it was. twenty-foiir thouſand leres. 1 

* The king declared it an office of the crown, and that in — 

of M. de Sully. Brantome in the — where he gives us the liſt of 
the grand maſters of the ordnance, ſpeaks thus, Since M. de Roſ- 
„% ny has had this charge of grand. maſter, who undoubtedly does the- 
1 place ſo much honour, the arſenal ig in very good order, owing to- 
& his great capacity-and application,” eſpecially as the importance of 
the thing itſelf and his own good ſenſe would have it fo;  Witnefs- 
% what he performed in the laſt war with Savoy; where, in a. ſhort 
time, he gave proof of very quick diſpatch and diligence, by being 
© ſooner in the field than he was expected. ue; des hommes ik». 
juſtres, art, M. Roſry. tom, I. p. 22 7, 228. 


b thought myſelf obliged, in gratitude to his majeſty; 
| for this n his bounty, to — — 5 
cares to the artillery. I. viſited the arſenal, where 
every thing ſeemed to me in ſuch a miſerable condi- 
tion, that I. reſolved to take up my reſidence there, 
that I might apply myſelf wholly towards its re- eſ- 
tabliſhment, although this caſtle was then very ill 
built and deſtitute of every convenience. 
IRE affairs of the artillery were {till worſe. L 
began by a reform of the officers. of this body, who 
not having the ſlighteſt notion of their trade, were, 
in fact, only the ſervants of the officers of the court 
of juſtice. I caſniered about five hundred of them at 
one ſtroke. I conferred next with the commiſſaries 
for ſaltpetre, and agreed with them for a conſider- 
able proviſion of powder, which Iſhewed to the king. 
I treated likewiſe with the maſters of great iron- 
E for iron to make carriages and bombs; with. 
reign merchants. for the metal; and with cart- * 
wrights and. carpenters, for the wood-work neceſ- 
fary for the deſigns I had formed. His majeſty came 
to viſit his arſenal himſelf, fifteen days after I was 
ſettled there; and theſe viſits became afterwards one 
of his chief amuſements: he took pleaſure in ſeeing 
all the preparations that were making there, and the ex- 
treme diligence. with which. I applied myſelf to them. 
Tur diligence indeed was no more than neceſ- 
ſary in the preſent poſture of affairs in Savoy, the de- 
tail of which, and that of the war they produced, 
will make up the ſubject of theſe Memoirs for all the 
following year. It was at the end of this, that the 
duke of Savoy left his own dominions to come into. 
France with thoſe intentions T have already men- 
tioned, but they were too well-known to produce 
the effects he had promiſed himſelſ from his artifices. 
The reflections which. the paſt eonduct of this 
prince, together with that of his. agents, and a know- 
ledge of his character gave riſe to, were far from be- 
ing favourable to him. There was likewiſe ſome» 


* 
1 1 
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thing ſtill more poſitive againſt him: Lefdiguieres _ 
had ſent advice to his majeſty,” that the duke was 
forpiſying his caſtles; and towns. with great care, eſ- 
pecially thoſe of Breſſe, and furniſhing them with 
ammunition and proviſions, It was known, b 
means of the count de Carces and the fieur du Pal. 
ſage, that he had ſtrongly ſolicited the court of Ma- 
drid, and preſſed the pope, to procure a ſecond re- 
ference of the affair; repreſenting to him, that it was 
the intereſt, of all Italy not to ſuffer that. bis moſt 
chriſtian majeſty ſhould. olle any thing beyond the 
Alps. The Freach reſidence at Florence ſent advice; 
that the duke's purpoſe, by coming into France, was 
to circumvent. the king; who, on his ſide, was per- 
ſuaded, that it was M de Savoy himſelf who would 
be the dupe, not only of him, but of the king of 
Spain and other princes of Italy; for theſe laſt were 
at no pains to, conceal their diſlike of the duke of 
Savoy's ambitious. and: reſtleſs ſpirit: and the king 
of Spain had not. forgot the public complaints he 
made, that while they gave the Low Countries and 
Franche Comptẽ, of more value than the two Caſtiles 
and Portugal, as a portion for one of their infantas, 
the other, whom he had married, had nothing hut 
a crucifix and an image of the Virgin Mary. Ma- 
ny other indecent ſallies of the like nature, followed 
by reciprocal . complaints, had abſolutely ruined 
their former good correſponden gde. 
Tur event proved the juſtneſs of thoſe obſerva» 
tions which the letter the king ſhewed me from 
LEE occaſioned; but in public he ſhewed 
no reſentment at what he had learned of the duke's 
proceedings; he even ordered me to ſpare no ex; 1 
pence to give him, at Lyons, ſuch reception as 0 = 
due to foreign ſovereigns. This prince, I believe, 
had no cauſe to coſhplain of me upon this account: 
but meſſieurs the counts of Seint-Jchn * did not act 


F It was by order of the king, according to F, Matthien, yol. 1. 

b. ii. p. 332. that the canons af Lyons refuſed the duke of wren 
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in the ſame manner; they denied him certain ho- 
nours which the dukes of Savoy claimed in the aſ- 
fembly of canons as counts of Villars. It was at 
Fontainebleau and at Paris where the ſhew was moſt 
magnificent. Ther duke of Savoy, on his part, 
appeared with ſplendor ſuitable to his rank. © 
TREE days after his arrival at Paris, the king, 
who was deſirous of ſhewing him the new regula- 
tions in the arſenal, ſent me notice that he would 
come and fup there with the duke and chief lords 
and ladies of his court. The duke of Savoy came ſo 
long before, that I could not impute ſuch extraor- 
di nary haſte to meer accident. He deſired to ſee the 
magazines; which was not what I wanted; I was 
aſhamed of the poverty of the old magazines, and 
therefore carried him into the new work-houſes. 
Twenty cannons lately caſt, and as many more in 
. readineſs for it, forty completely mounted, and ſe- 
veral - other works which he faw carrying on with 
great diligence, ſurptiſed him fo much, that he could 
not help aſking me what I meant by all theſe prepa- 
rations ? Sir, replied T, ſmiling, to take Montmelian. 
The duke, without giving any indications that this 
reply had a little diſconcerted him, aſked, with an 
air of yaiety and fredom, if I had ever been there; 
and upon my anſwering him in the negative, (Tru- 
y, I thought ſo, faid he, or you would not have 
4 talked of taking it; Montmelian is impregnable.” 
J anſwered in the ſame tone, that I would not adviſe 
him to oblige the king to make the attempt, becauſe 


place of honoxary canon in their cathedral, which they had granted 
to the former duke his father, and that for a very obvious reaſon, the 
houſe of Savoy having ſince that time loſt poſſeſſion of the earldom 
of Villars. This ceremony confiſted in . ſome ſacred veſt- 
ments to the duke at the entrance of the cloyſter, and giving him 
rank in the church among the canons. L 


— 


4 Not vichſtanding this magnificent reception, the duke of Savoy, 


ac after the firſt conference he had with Henry IV. become ſenſible that 


he was not likely to obtain his demand. I have delivered my meſ- 
« ſage, ſaid he, and may now go whenever I will.” Matthieu fur 
le Voyage de ce prince en France, tom II. live ti 


- - 


Do vp * 


8 


, 


| was ery certain that Montmelian would, in tht 


caſe, loſe the title of impregnable.”- E 

THese words gave our converſation immediately 
a very ſerious turn. The duke of Savoy taking oc- 
caſion to mention the affairs which brought him in- 
to France, had already, in a polite manner, begun to 
make nie ſenſible that he knew I was not in his in- 
tereſt, when we were interrupted by the arrival of 
his majeſty : and afterwards nothing was thought of 
but pleaſure, However, the ſame night commiſ- 


ſioners were named for examining the occaſion of 


the conteſt : the conſtable, the chancellor, marecha 

Biron, Meiſſe, Villeroi, and myſelf, were appointed 
for the king; and for the duke of Savoy, Belly his 
chancellor, the marquis de Lullin, Rs 85 de Ja- 
cob, the Count de Morette, the Chevalier de Bre- 


tons, and des Allywes. 
Tur duke of Savoy had already brought over the 


as a new year's gift, © In return of which, the king gave the duke 

© a crochet of diamonds, where, among others, was one with his 
«« majeſty's picture: it was a very fine piece, and the duke had a 
4 great value for it: he made preſents to all who came to compli- 
© ment him.“ Chronologie Septen. ann. 1600. It was ſaid that he 


had gained over the ducheſs of Beaufort to his intereſt. . So that if 


this lady had not died, it is probable the reſtitution of Saluces might 
have been diſpenſed with. The duke of Savoy playing at prĩimero 


with Henry, on a bet of 4000 piſtoles, the king neglected: his play, 
| ſuppoſing that he had already won the game: but the duke, who had 


it in his own hand, contented himſelf with ſhewing the cards tothe 
dukes of Guiſe aad D' Aubignẽ, who were preſent, and then ſhulled 
them together. It is D*Aubigne that relates this circumſtance of the 

duke's generoſity or policy, 1 | 
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| lingly to the duke a paltry marqui 
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of given him in exchange. But for the apparent in- 


civility of ſuch a proceeding, they would have ſoli- 


| ered ane cx] uſion from the meetings: therefore they 


rad again recpurſe to an attempt to gain me, which 
905 reſolved to do at any price hatſpeyer. 
O the. ßth of January,; Des Allymes ꝓ came to 
make me the uſual compliments, in the name of his 
highneſs: he intreated me, with great politeneſs, to 
attend to his maſter's reaſons; · that is, in plain terms, 
to approve of them; for at the ſame time that he made 


— 


C 


me this _ requeſt, ce me with his high+ 
neſs's picture, in a box enriched with diamond of 
fifteen or twenty thouſand crowns: value. To aſſiſt 


me in making a compoſition with my conſcience, he 
told me, that this picture came from a daughter of 


France; and while he perceived me buſy in admiring 


the brilliants, added, that this was given me' by à 


prince whoſe attachment to the king was equal to his 
friendſhip for me. I {till kept the picture in my 
hand, and aſked Des Allymes what were the propo- 
ſals he had to mak mg ? He, who thought the de- 
ciſive moment was now, come, immediately diſplays 
ed his whole ſtock of eloquence; and, for want of 
good reaſons, endeavoured, to prove the advantage 


: 


that was to be gained by the pretended rupture of his 


maſter with Spain, who. offered. to aflift the Ling in 
conquering Naples, Milan, and the empire itlelf, 
All this coſt him nothing; and to hear him, one 
would have thought that he had been able to diſpoſe 
abſolutely of 15 dominions; for which he added, 
that he did not doubt but r, would yield Wil- 

n 5 
COULD: keep ſilence no longer. I told Des Al- 


lymes, that if the king demanded the marquiſate of 


daluces to be reſtored to him, it was not on account 
of its value, ſince that was very inconſiderable; but 


he could not in honour ſuffer the erown to be diſ- 


court of France. * 
£2) 9.220 316 31;5 1 1 2647 BAYS 3 9 membered 


| +Ren& de Lucinge des Allymes, ambaſſador from Savoy to the 
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membeted of one of its ancient domains, and which 
had been uſurped at a time when the duke of Savoy, 
having received the e heſt obligations from Wetiry 
III. at his return from Poland, ain in gratitude'ts 
have abſtained from it.. 1 thanked the geputy for his 
obliging expreſſions in my favour a und, to pay his | 
compliments with others, aſſured him, than when 
the duke of Savoy had made anabſolute reſtitution 
of Saluces, I would not forget to uſe my intereſt with 
his majeſty, to ee to prooure thoſe opulent 
kingdoms for the duke which he had offered to the 
king, and which would be much more coryenient _ 
for im than his majeſty; Sa) ing this, opened the 
box, and after praiſing the wofkmanſhip and the ma- 
terials, I told Des Allymes, that the great value of 
the preſent was the only reaſon which hindered me 
from accepting it; but that if he would allow me to 
return the box and the diamonds, I would keep the 
picture with great pleaſure, in remembrance of a 
prince ſo obliging. Accordingly I ſeparated the box 
and diamonds from the picture, when Des Allymes 
telling me, that it did not belong to him to make 
any alterations in his maſter's preſents, I intreated 
him to take back all together. And he leſt me in 
deſpair of eyer being able to engage me in his maſ- 
ter's.intereſt, and appeared but little ſatisfied with my 
behaviour. 

ALL that remained now to be dame was to exclude 
me from their meetings. Upon his majeſty's refu- | 
ſing to gratify them in this requeſt, the duke of 
Savoy took it in his head to deſire, that the patii- 
arch * of Conſtantinople might affiſt at theſe meet- 
ings in the name of the pope; which the king 
agreed to, not thinking of the artifice concealed un- 
der this propoſition. The next day, the king having 
an inclination to play at tennis, appointed the al. 
ſembly to be kept at the conſtable s houſe, becauſe. 


* Father Bonayentura de Calaragirone, general of the Cantelers 


* the pope's nuncio, 
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_ from. thence, after 

? gun: but before he left us, he exhorted all the com. 
| miſfioners, to haye a ſtrict regard ito juſtice; and 
Wire me in particular, Fake care of 


122 1 


% . 


he could convenient] make his party when he went 
* had feen 2 conference be. 


i thing, * he, and do not ufer them to abe 


1 8 7e 2 * 22 100 
en the king ''s departure, I Fond, that's nſtesd 
of taking their — they divided into parties, two 


: three together, and the nuncio ſometimes confer- 


ring with one ſet, ſometimes with another; 'not/ſuf- 


fering the buſineſs to be entered upon fegularly: 
and, above all, carefully avoiding to ſay any chin 

to me. At length, Bellievre told me, that the 

patriarch could not ſubdue his ſcruples about con- 


verſing with an hu ot; and intreated me, in the 


name of the aſſembly, to abſent myſelf," ſince no- 
thing could be done while I was preſent; I inſtant- 


ly. comprehended the cauſe of this behaviour; 6nd 


| bowing profoundly low, withdrew, intending to go 
5g give the king an account of what had aſſed; 


met him in the gallery, where he had oped to 
ſpeak. to Bellengreville : he aſked me with ſome ſur- 


prize, if all was over already? and upon my ac- 


quainting him with the truth of the matter; he fell 


into a great rage, and ordered me to return to the 


commiſſioners, and tell them, that if there was 
any perſon amongſt them to whom my preſence 
was diſpleaſing, it was his buſineſs to withdraw, not 
mine. I difturbed a little the joy of the aſſembly, 


| by repeating this new order of the king” s; The 


meaſures they took were, to waſte the hours in ſeek- 


ing for expedients, till dinner-time approached'; 
and then they deferred entering upon the queſtion 


till the afternoon, But notwithſtanding all thei? 


endeavours with his majeſty, I continued ſtill in the 
number of the commiſſioners, and the nuncio Was 
obliged to vanquiſh his reluctance. 


BrEToONs and Roncas turned themſelves on every 
2 |» | | ſide, | 
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of Barcelonette, the valley of Sture, that of Pe- 
rouſe, and Pignerol; in which caſe, all the towns 
and fortreſſes taken on both ſides were to be re- 
C 
Tu duke of Savoy expected a quite different 
conduct from the commiſſioners; but the truth is, 
they durſt not 1 oppoſe a determination Which 
they knew to be the king's : all the reſource they had 
left was, to join with the courtiers in ſupporting the 
intereſt of the duke of Savoy: and were continually 
repreſenting to the king, that he ought not to act too 
rigorouſly with a prince, whoſe alliance he might 
purchaſe at a very inconſiderable price, and would 
be much more advantageous than à fief of no value, 
and which would be very difficult to preſerve! 'The 
alternative they offered the duke of Savoy afforded, - 
them a pretence for granting him ſix months 'to 
come to a. reſolution: he deſired eighteen ;z and 1 
maintained, there was no neceſſity for any delay. I 
went to his majeſty to acquaint him with this reſo- 
lution, which was taken in ſpite of me, and repre- 
ſented to him the great inconveniency of giving the 
duke of Savoy fo long a time to renew his correſpon- 
dences, and to prepare for war. Henry, prejudiced 


+ A kind of agreement was concluded upon this plan between the 

commiſſaries, Which it was much ſuſpected the dulce of Savoy would 

not obſerve, becauſe of the delays he defired : whereupon, as Le Grain 
relates it, a certain perſon propoſed to Henry, that the duke of Sivoy 
ſhould be ſeized, and by that means obliged to perform his part of the 
articles. But this propoſal was rejected by the king. See the parti- - 
culars of the negotiation, and of the duke's refidence at Paris, in M. 
De Thou, and Le Septennaire, an, 1599, 1600. eee ee 
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* 4 By procuring her huſband to * 
King's codks; by the intereſt of the code Soiſſons, ſteward of the 


to Henry himſelf at St.: Denis, wher 


M E MOT RSO Bock x: 
by (he dlifoiirſerof! the courtiers:on the ene of 
ef 


ng a delay to the duke of Savoy, aſked nie 
it Was poſſible to do atherwiſe 7 : ranting the 


„ duke of Savoy, ſaid I, an 3 le eſcort of 
„ fifteen thouſand foot, tro! thouſand horſe, and 


& twenty cannon, to conduct him tõ Montmelian, 


or hat other place he ſhall chuſe to go to; and 


c there oblige him to explain himſelf upon the al- 
<< ternative that has been propoſed to him.“ The 
king did not approve by my advice, his word was 
wen'tothe:contrary : 1 truly grieved at it; for 

have been always 98 — „that, but for 


compliance, his majeſty might have avoided a war, 
and have > received; complete ſatisfaction. All T 
could obtain was, that three months ſhould be WO 


from the ſix that had been agreed upon. 2 
TRE duke of Savoy, finding that his m tjeſty, a 3 
was weary of the continual ene ebe: that Were 
made him on this 3 would no longer anſwer: 
otherwiſe than in theſe few- words, [ 'am reſolved. 70 


have my. marguiſate, ſet out a little time aftef for 


Chambery, Where, till the expiration of the time 
preſcri „Which was in the month of Jun fe em- 
ployed himſelf ; in preparations for his, deferice. He 


would have had no occaſion for theft if che plot of 


4 woman, named Nicole Mign ge ne ſucoceeded. 
She had undertaken to dent the Whg f, and thought 
to have engaged the count of Soiſſons, who, on all 
occaſions made known his diſcontent, in her deſign; 


but he conceived 4⁰ great an horror at it, that he 


8 IT 8 2 p p 
ted into chamber of the, 


houſhold, She was well known to princes of the blood, and 
kept one of tlie principal 
inns during the war. The count of Sbiſſons, to whom the had hinted, 
that it would be his own fault if he not one af the greateſt princes: 
in the world, ſuſpecting that this wathan had ſore bad deſign, cauſed / 


Lomenie to conceal bimſelf in 5 which ww him an opportuni- 


ty of diſcovering what means ſhe int nded to uſe.” She was accuſed f 
praQtifing ſorcery, but was only a prfigate woman, and ſomewhat diſ- 
ordered in her ſenſes, ö 1600. 
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diſcovered her immediately: ſhe confeſſed her crime, 
arid Wal burnt. 03% RT 12001 71 
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Norm remarkable happened during theſe 


three months, except the diſpute between meſſieurs 


Du Perron and Du Pleſſis. Towards the latter end 


of the laſt year, appeared a book 4 of Du Pleſſis upon 


1 + This bool is intitled, InftruRtions de la ainte euchariftie, and at. 


tacks the maſs by pretended arguments drawn from the fathers.. As 
ſoon as it logon in public, many catholic divines exclaimed againſt 


the falſbood of a great number of the quotatiohs'it contained; This 


obliged Du-Pleſſis to offer a kind of challenge, which thoſe doctors 


prevailed upon the Hue of Evreux to accept, Aſter ſeveral letters 
des to ſettle the method in which they were 


and ſteps taken on both 
to proceed, and in Which it appears that Da · Pleſſis repemed mote than 
once of having gone ſo. far; the king determined that there ſhould 


be a public diſpute between the two ine 14 


aſſages were to be made good every day, till all the five h d 
fifty were gone through, which M. Du Perron had excepted againft. 
They met in the council-chamter at Fontainebleau, in the preſence of 
the 


ing and commiſſaries appointed by him: thoſe for the catholices 


Pay 8 


* 


were the preſident De thr the advocate Pithou, and the fieut Mar- | 
t 


ten, reader and 5 cian' to his majeſty; for the calviniſts, Freſne - 
Canaye, and Caſaubon. They met on Thurſday the àth of May, at 
one o clock in the forenoon. Of fixty-one paſſages which Du Perron 
ſent to his antagoniſts, the latter was only prepared on nineteen of 
them, which he had ſelected from all the reſt: às to-theſe; ſaid he to 


falſe, However, he was convicted of an unſair reg ſentation: in al 
thoſe that were examined: and they could only go through WO jr 
them: the chancellor then declared the opinions of all preſent, upon 
the e nine articles ſeverally, that in the firſt; which, was from 8 

and the ſecond [rom Durandus, Du Pleſſis had taken the objection for 
the anſwer; in the third and fourth ſrom St. Chryſoſtom, and the fifth 
from Jerom,, that he had omitted ſome of the. moſt material words ; 
in the ſixth, that it, was nowhere, to be found in St. Cyril; an the 
ſeventh, which was taken from the Code, that it was indeed from 
Crinitus, but that Crinitus had falſified the text : as to the eighth, 
which included two propoſitions from St. Bernard, that Du Pleſſis 
ought to have 7 Sf ba te ng or at leaſt to have put an Cc, between: 
with regard to the ninth from Theodoret, that it was mutilated, and 
that the word idols was taken for images. This was the only con- 
ference that was held. Du Pleſſis Mornay, being ſeized with an in- 


diſpoſition next day, went to Saumur ſome days aſter, without taking 


leave of the king. Freſne-Canaye one of the commiſſianers, and 


Saint Marie du Mont, another eminent proteſtant, were ſoon after 


this diſpute, in.which Henry himſelf ſometimes ſpoke, converted to 
the catholic faith. Du Pleſſis pretended to prove, by the authority 


of St. Cyril, that it was not a cuſtom among the primitive chriſtians 


to adore the croſs, and yet he alledged the reproach which the em- 
Vor. III. C | 


the king, I will loſe my reputation or life, 2 be found 
al 


: peror 
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the euchatiſt, which Was looked upon by the proteſ- 
tant party, to be a maſter- piece, and which I ſent 
immediately to the biſhop of Evreux, who was at 
his dioceſe: the difference of religion had never been 
able to deſtroy that friendſhip and gratitude which 
this, prelate had always for me, nor that affection and 
reverence, which I had ever preſerved for his merit, 
his abilities, and even for his quality of being my 
biſhop : the letters we wrote to each other were al- 
ways in this ſtrain. I was greatly ſurpriſed to read 
in that he wrote to me on account of the book I had 
ſent him, that the errors and falſhoods it contained 
were ſo numerous, and followed one another ſo cloſe, 
that the Whole book was juſtly cenſurable. Not 
& 'that I would accuſe monſieur Du Pleſſis of inſin- 
<<. cerity,” added the biſhop of Evreux, with equal 
moderation in his adverſary's regard as politeneſs in 
mine, „ but I am ſorry for his misfortune in having 
given credit to the confuſed collections of com- 
* pilers, who have greatly deceived him.“ The 
remainder of his letter contained only compliments 
upon my late preferment to the poſt of grand maſter 
of the ordnance, and aſſurances of the pleaſure it 
would give him © to ſee me, he ſaid, who com- 


peror Julian throws on them upon this very account. “It js not 
very likely,“ returned the king, that Julian the apoſtate would 
have reproached the chriſtians for adoring the croſs, if they had not 
*© actually done ſo; otherwiſe he would have expoſed himſelf to be 
«© laughed at.“ It was the king likewiſe who ſaid, that at leaſt an 
&ec. ought to have been put in the paſſage from St, Bernard, _ 
A Acatholic having obſerved to a calvinift, that Du Perron had re 
gained ſeveral paſſages of Du Pleſſis, No matter, anſwered the proteſ- 
tan, provided that of Saumur be fill left to him. Matthieu, Ibid, 
This fact, which is told in the ſame manner in ſeveral polemical trea- 
tiſes, is generally atteſted by all our good hiſtorians, and even thoſe 
who treat the proteſtants molt favourably. M. De Thou, liv, cxxiii, 
p. 843, who was himſelf one of the commiſſarjes. Matthieu, ibid, 
Chron. Sept. p. 123, &. Suppl. au Journal d' Henry IV. tom. II. 
p. 57, &c. Vol. 8778, de la Bibliot, du Roi. Le Grain, and ſeveral 
others, who give us a relation of the whole diſpute; ſo conſequently | 
no exedit is to be given to the manner in which it is related in La Vie 
ur Du Pleſſis, Jiv, ii. p. 269, 4 3 
19155 by £. manded 
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INE VER had fo 


as the reſt of the party had, who were all prejudiced * 12 


in his favour'; and V'would not have choſen to haye 
been ſecurity for the exactneſs of thoſe large volumes, 
which he ſent into the world in ſo:guick'a ſueceſ- 
fion; for that on the euchariſt had been preceded by 


_ a treatiſe upon the church. 10 write well, and up- 


or theſe ſubjects eſpecially, lon reflection is necef- . 
This I told the biſhop o Evreux in my an- 
19 51 but at the ſame time I obſerved to him, that 


. could not believe Du Pleſſis's book was; as he ſaid, 


2 ſeries of errors. I told Du Perron at the ſame time, 
that this would be the ſubject of a. great diſpute be- 
tween them, for Du Pleſſis would not ſuffer his ac- 
cuſations to paſs Rr this was all the ſerious 
part of my letter, the reſt of 1 it was filled with com- 

pliment, praiſes, and an invitation to viſit my new . 
dwelling, which do not deferve to be repeated f. 
Wu r I had foreſeen” happened. However, 1 

had expected only a private not a publie diſpute. of 


would have — 4 — the king's authority to hay 


hindered the two champions from proceeding ſo fal, 
but Du Plefſis was the moſt difficult 1 to * 888 8 
ſuaded, and perſiſted in his reſolution to meaſure his 
weapons with þ thoſe of the biſhop of Evreux, Every 
one knows how the diſpute was terminated. Du 
Pleſſis's defence was weak, and ended in his diſgrace. 
The king, who would honour this challenge Wien 
his preſence, gave a thouſand praiſes t& the wit 
and learning of monſieur d' Evreux. c What do 
* you think of your pope,” ſaid Henry to me, 
during the debate 0 (for Du Pleſſis Was with enk 


+ See thoſe lac in thi PREY tom. II. part x, 1 85. * 
t Sir, ſaid Du Pleſſis to M. de Roſny, my bock. ig my own „e, 


which: 1 will defend, 755 L intreat you would ſaffer ms to do ſot dont 


zou meddle with it, for You have not reared i it. Matthieg, te 18. 


liv. mY 340. bol, 
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ee «1 
de think RT replied I, © that he:1s . 2 
$6; 4 Dae M Imagines; for, at this moment, 


2 If. — ren has not à better faundation than 

7 pts and arms croſſed, I. would quit it this 

* ; nt.“ Tr 

Ir Was 4 this occaſion, | that his. wajelty, in 
A letter to the duke of Epernon, told him, that the 
dioceſe of Evreux bad vanquiſhed. that of Saumur; 
that this is one of the greateſt advantages, which for 
a long time had been obtained for the church of 
God; and that ſuch a proceeding would draw more 
proteſtants to the true ee h than a courſe, of 
violence ſor fifty years. This, letter, the, turn 
of which was no #4 ſingular than the choice Henry | 
made of the duke of Epernon to addreſs it to, made 
as much noiſe as the diſpute itſelf, when it became 
public, which could not fail of happening when it 
was in ſuch hands. Some ſaid that the king wrote 
it to deſtroy the ſuſpicions of his not being a ſincere 
catholic, "which notwithſtanding his. converſion, pre- 
vailed during his Whole life, and gave room to the 
Jeſuits to mention him diſadvantageouſ] * in their let- 
ters to Rome: others imagined that this letter had a 
meaning which was not at firſt perceived, and main 
tained, that the king had a vicw in it to perſuade ei- 
ther Spain or the proteſtants, that all efforts to induce 
the council of France to take violent and ſanguinary 
methods with them would be uſeleſs, .,, 

ITI ſix months that had been given to the Joke 
of Savay were now expired, yet he had taken. no 
care to ſatisfy his engagement. His majeſty. began 
to think he ſhould obtain nothing but by force; 
but, beſides the perſuaſions of his courtiers, who all 
ſeemed to have ſold their voices to the duke of Savoy, 
this prince was then retarded by an obſtacle far more 
powerful, his fondneſs for his new miſtreſs, to 
whom he had given the title of marchioneſs of Yar 
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neuil. He was no able to think ofbd ſepan s- 
tion; and (it is wich fine confuſion that I mention 
ir) after I had; by repeated importunities; [prevailed | 
upon him to talks the rout” to Lyons, he deliberated 
| whether he'ſhould not carry her with him, to which 
he was farther incited by the flatterers about him +. 
She was now with child; and, having the promiſe 
of marriage in her poſſeſſion, the ry Pg aca of 


great co equence to Henry. Providence once | 


more interpoſed” in his favour. Madam de Verneuil 
was fo frightened by the thunder during a ſtorm, that 

ſhe was delivered of a dead child. The king was 

informed of this accident at Moulins, whither he 
had advanced, and from whence he ſent many a me- 

Jancholy look to the place where he had left his miſ- 

treſs; but, reſtored to himfelf by his on reflections, 

he continued his rn his —_— 
had orders to join him. 

I INTENDED to follow, as ſoon: as I had ſettled 
all affairs relating to the government, and taken pro- 
per meaſures to ſecure the neceſſary fupplies for the 
war, which I did not delay till the moment of exe 
cution. I had written to the receivers-general, that, 
according to the king's order, they were no longer 
to pay any bills drawn upon them, except thoſe 
which were for the ſupport of the frontier Neben 
and the payment of the troops, becauſe all others 
would be immediately diſcharged at the tre 
which I ordered all their money to be carried Ad- 
ly. I likewife forbad thoſe that paid rents, to dif- 
charge any bills 2 a new order, to keep them 
_ aying, as ons þ were accuſtomed, ſuch notes 

been revoked or created without: money. I 
raiſed ſome e which L choſe rather ene bh 


Rn ia ix la Coſte. i 
who was with Henry, ſays, that the lovers . uarrelled at their 
meeting, but were ſoon reconciled: after which, this prince carried 


his miſtreſs to Grenoble, where he continued with her ſeven or eight 
. and afterwards to Chambery, tom. I. 86, ce. 
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rate in the old corps, than to compoſe new regiments 
of. I applied myſelf more particularly to the affairs 
of the ordnance. I ſent orders to the ſieutenants of 
the ordnance of Lyonnois and Dauphinẽ, and to the 
commiſſioners of that of Burgundy, Provence, and 
Languedoc, to collect all their beſt pieces, and ta 
make a great number of carriages for cannon and balls 
in proportion, and ſend them all with the powder 
and other ammunition to Lyons and Grenoble: 
and fearing, leſt my orders ſnould not be punctually 
executed, I went myſelf to Lyons, and returned in 
IL G Ax the like orders in all the other provinces, 
and brough carriers to Paris, whom I obliged to en- 
ter into an engagement before a notary, to carry in 
fifteen days, three millions three hundred on od 
weight to Lyons, without explaining to them what 
kind of merchandiſe it was. They were greatly 
aſtoniſhed when they found their loading was twenty 
cannon, ſix thouſand balls, and other things belong- 
ing to the ordnance not very portable. They al- 
| ledged, that ſuch heavy pieces could not be compre- 
hended in goods of carriage - but having threatened 
to ſeize their carts. and horfes, and they not being 
willing to loſe the expences they had been already at, 
reſolved to do what was required of them: and I 
had the ſatisfaction to ſee all this luggage arrive ſafe- 
ly in ſixteen days at Lyons; whereas, by the ordi- 
nary methods, it could not be done in leſs than two 
or three months, and at an infinite expence. f 
I was always doubted whether the king would 
ſeriouſly renew the war, till his majeſty was ſeen to 
take his rout: to the Alps. The chancellor Belliévre, 
who had perſiſted in his endeavours to diſſuade him 
from it, finding my advice prevailed, came to me 
with an intention to make me approve, if poſſible, of 
the reaſons he had againſt it. I did not regard him 
As one of thoſe perſons with whom to enter into an 
explanation would have been uſeleſs. His ſmcerity 
„ * appeared 


3 


10 OF: 0 W n Mr 
appeared in the manner in which he ſpoke ta me: 
and the reflections with which his mind ſeemed to 
me to be agitated; the condition France Was in, for 
which a war of any kind whatever could not but be 
fatal: the king's honour, which was engaged to 
maintain a work ſo ſolid as that of the peace 
of Vervins : the reproach of the infraction of that 

ace to which he expoſed himſelf: the fear of 
bringing all the duke of Savoy's allies upon him, to 
oppoſe whom he had an army ſufficiently provided 
with artillery indeed, but conſiſting only of ſix or 
ſeven thouſand foot, and twelve or fifteen hun- 
dred horſe, and (for ſo Bellievre imagined) defti= 
tute of all neceſſary proviſions. This was the ſum 
of the chancelJor's objections +7 10 

-1 po not think that, in any paſſage of theſe Me- 
moirs, or in the conduct of my whole life, eſpeciab 
ly ſince I have been called to the government of puh 
lic affairs, there is any ching that can lay me under: 
the neceſſity of juſtifying myſelf with regard to too 
great a propenſity for war. Should it appear to any* 
one that, on this occaſion, I acted in contradiction 
to my oven maxims, I anſwer, that, in reality, no 
maxim, however general it may be, can ſuit , 
caſes; and ſuppoſing war to be (as J really believe it 
is) an evil at all times, it is alſo certain that it is 
often a neceſſary and even an indiſpenſable evil, 
when by that only thoſe claims can be ſupported, 
which it would be a baſeneſs to renounce; ſince t 
muſt be likewiſe confeſſed, that generoſity and mild 
neſs, two qualities abſolutel — in ſovereignsy. 
yet when employed agil the common rules of 
prudence, degenerate into weakneſs, and are Wen 
upon as inſtances of bad conduct. a | 

To this general reply I added the rende rea 
ſons for the preſent war. I ſhewed the chancellor, 
that he fuffered himſelf to be unſeaſonably'alarmed :; 
the king of Spain was the only formidable ally, whom 
it might oy: wit: © ria join the duke 4 


4 Savoy; - 


4 
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23 Pavoy + dot it Was 4140 be conſidered, that the 

reigning king ef Spain was a young man, with- 
out experience or abilities for war, tufficiently em- 


ployed in, reducin 3 own ſubjects, and wholly 
| e by a miniſter as little inclined to war as 


imſelf, by the natural turn of his diſpoſition, 
and a deſire of keeping in his own. hands the 
money which muſt be conſumed by a war; and 
luaſtly, that he bore no good- will to the duke of 
Savoy, and was convinced, as well as all Europe; 
that the king demanded: only a reſtitution of what 
belonged to him: that this war would appear a 
mere difference between the king and the duke 
of Savoy, or rather an effect of the intoxication 
of the latter, occaſioned by an i- grounded pre- 
ſumption, and the intrigues carried on in his fa- 
vrour in the council of France: and this pre- 
ſuppoſed, the ſucceſs of the war W r upon its 
being purſued with expedition. maintained to 
the chancellor, that, with four thouſand men 
this year, the king would gain greater advantages, 
than with thirty thouſand the next, but I did 
not neglect to prove to him, that his majeſty 
Was not fo unprovided as he imagined, at leaſt, 
that he ſhould not want for two things, which, 
in the offices I held it depended upon me to fur- 
niſh him with, that is money and artille Bel- 
| livre was fo far from being convince by my 
arguments, that he left me with chagrin: the 
N will ſhew who had the beſt reaſons on his 
E. WARE) 
Tux duke of Savo y ſeeing that, contrary to his ex- 
peRation, a French s army was ready to fall upon 
him, had recourſe to his uſual 0" to prevent, 
2 leaſt, any act of boſtility before the winter was 


He was eb it is ſaid, by is idle predictions of aſtro- 
 logers, who gave out that, in the month of Auguſt, there would be no 
King in France: a thing that on very true, ſays Perefixe, for at 


that time he was vitorious in t 8 | 


rb690 "og O' F 8 — 5 * Y.- 

5 0 He ſent deputy to ne 
a ; . he appear aur ly 

the ferns Fame ee he eluded "a by ſpe⸗ 
Cious reaſons, und at other times, he propoſed ad- 
vantageous projects for his majeſty, and continued to 
impoſe upon this prince ſo com etely; that Henry 
; belfevitis b. he ſhoutd'be under no neceſſity to go far- 
ther i Lyons, ſtaid there much longer than he 
ought” to have done. While continued with Hen- 
ry in this city, I guarded him againſt che ſubtilties 
of the duke of Savoy; but, as ſoon as I left him to 
return to Paris, to kaſten, as I have ſaid, the prepa- 
rations for war, 'the king was ſo effectually deceived 
by the duke's pretended fincerity, that he wrote 
to me to ſpend my cares, for every thing x was ſet⸗ 
tled in an amicable manner. 

I effect, the duke of Savo Oo had'a greed to an thay 
was dematided of him, but this _ a mere verbal 
agreement, and propofed that hoſtages ſhould be given 
on each fide; a very proper management to delay 
the performance of his word, by the time that was 
1 taken up in naming thoſe boſtages, and 
ſending them to each other. I wrote to the king 
freely my opinion of this pretended accommodation, 
and did not ſcruple to diſobey his orders, by forwards 
ing the ammunition *, and came in petſon to Mon- 
targis, from whence I ſent my baggage up the Loire, 
intending to ride poſt myſelf. Hexe it was that I re- 
ceived a letter from the king, which contained only 
theſe few words, “ You have gueſſed truly: the 
duke of Savoy has deceived us; come to me as 
“ ſoon as poſſible, and neglect nothing that or Mig be 

cc neceſſary to make him ſenſible of his perfidy. 

Las informed more particularly of all that had 
paſſed, by a letter from Villeroi. The king had 


25 Maubien, in e which he gives of this e * 
Savoy, beſtows, in ſeveral places, high encomiums on the duke 

Sully, and in a great meaſure . to him the hanouts of that cam— 
Paign. Tom. II. Iv. ji. p. 352, 361; 365, Ke. 1 
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ſent, for Roncas, from whom he had received ſo, lit- 
tle ſatisfaction in the explanation be demanded of 
him, that, reſolving to preſs him in ſuch a manner as 


* 


to leave him no ſubterfuge to have recourſe to, the 


Savoyard deputy. at length betrayed himſelf. by his 


cgquivocations, which threw the king into ſo great a 
rage, that he would hear no more, and inſtantly 
took his rout; towards, Chamberry; and it was from 
this place that the abovementioned billet was dated. 
His majeſty imagined that this city would ſurrender _ 
at his approach, and that he ſhould not be at the 
trouble of inveſting it; but inſthis he was miſtaken. . 


I Is interval was employed by the king in ſoli- 


diting his marriage with the princeſs Mary of Medi- 
cis; and this. negotiation, which was highly pleaſ- 


ing to the pope, was of ſervice to the king, in hin- 


1 


demanded: the marriage was concluded on, and no- 


thing now remained but to ſend. ſome perſon to. 
Plorence, to ſolemnize it by proxy. Bellegarde. 

rneftly ſolicited for this honour ; but all he could 
obtain was to be the bearer of the procuration, which. 


* < 


was.given to the duke of Florence... 22 5 
WIILE this ceremony was performing in Flo- 
rence 4, Henry thought it neceſſary to appear. 
wholly taken up with balls, plays, and entertain- 


ments: however, that did not hinder him from lay- 


ing out no leſs afſiduouſly the whole plan of the 
campaign: he ordered Leſdiguieres to take an exact. 


view of the caſtle of Montmelian ; and upon his re- 


port, that with twenty pieces of cannon, and twenty 


thouſand diſcharges, it might be taken, he reſolved 


P attack it. He likewiſe cauſed that of Bourg-en- 
Breſſe to be reconnoitred by Vienne and Callener, 


who were with me; and it being their opinion that 


I See the whole account of it in. La Chronologie Septehnaire, an. 


1600. b 


the 


| holineſs from taking any part in the affairs 
of Dara D' Alincourt, whom his majefty - had. 
Rome on this occaſion, obtained all that he 
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- the Ws might be carried, it was reſolved to:endea- * 


your the taking of theſe two towns: by petard and in 
the ſame night: and in proper time beſiege the two 
citadels in form. Marechal Biron, to whom his 
jeſty committed this enterpriſe, gave the expedition 
| of Montmelian to e and reſerved that of Ian | 
8 himſelf, | 
Tus king had, without knowing it, pitched up- | 
on him, amongſt all his general officers, who was 
the leaſt likely. to give ſucceſs to the enterpriſe.” Bi- 
ron was at that time deeply engaged with the duke of 
Savoy. It is thought that his treaty might have 
been at leaſt rough drawn or ſketched out by this 
time. He ſent word to Bouvens, the governor 
of Bourg, to be upon his guard, and informed him 
of the night and the hour when it was deſigned to 
ſurpriſe . All this was afterwards proved. But 
what is ſingular enough, this treachery did not 
binder the taking of Bourg, and on the fame 
night that it had been reſolved to attack it. 
Bovvens communicated the advice he had PR 
to the garriſon and inhabitants of Bourg, exhorted 
them to defend themſelves bravely, kindled great 
fires, doubled, nay, trebled the corps-de- guard, 
and, in a word, took all poſſible precautions on the 
| night that he expected to be attacked, even to the 
ſtanding centinel himſelf, Every one impatiently* 
expected the hour mentioned in the billet, which 
in reality was to be that of the attack. However, 
it happened that marſhal Biron, who was himſelf at 
the head of his troops, either to give the governor 
more time, or to render the enterpriſe impoſſible to 
be executed, or perhaps by mere chance, took a 
road fo. far- about, that inſtead of midnight, it was 
break of day when he appeared before Bourg. He 
would then have perſuaded his officers to defer till 
eee time an attempt which at ſuch an hour was: 
rat improper. But his opinion was ſo ſtrongly op- 
Co ee Chambarot, Louftranggs Vi-::* 
C 6 enne, 
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I 1 by Caſtenet, who had under- 
taken to ſix the petard in open day, even though the 
baſtions ſhould be filled, and likewiſe by Boefle +, to 
whom his majeſty had promiſed the government of 
it; that Biron, fearing he ſhould, incur the im-. 
putation of cowardice, and believing that the deſign 
would miſcarry, was obliged to conſent to it. 
Ius affair turned out quite otherwiſe: the gar- 
riſon and the citizens having been upon the watch 
till two, three, and even four o'clock, were of opi- 
nion that the enterpriſe was blaſted, or that it was 
merely imaginary; and when day appeared, went to 
breakfaft, and to refreſh themſelves with ſleep; leav- 
ing the care of guarding their walls to ſome centinels, 
who being oppreſſed with fleep, acquitted themſelves 
very ill of their charge. Caſtenet, with three faith- 
ful men whom I had given him, advanced as far as 
the counterſcarp, with each a petard in his hand, fol- 
lowed by twelve men well armed, and of tried bra- 
very: the centinel cried, Who goes there? Caſ- 
| tenet, whom I had inſtructed, anſwered, That they 
= were friends of the city, who were come to adyertize 
the governor, that ſome troops had appeared at the 
diſtance of two. thouſand paces, and were gone back: 
be added, That he had much more to ſay to mon- 
ſieur Bouvens from the duke of Savoy; and deſired 
the ſoldier to go and inform him of it, that the gate 
might opened. The centinel quitting his poſt to go 
do the governor's houſe, Caſtenet, without loſs of time, 
=_ <:dvanced to the gate and fixed his petard, which car- 
_ ried off the draw-bridge, and made a breach, through 
—_ which, the ditches not being very deep, twelve men, 
by the help of ſhort ladders, entered immediately, 
5 and after them the whole army. All this was exe- 
cuted with ſuch rapidity, that the city was filled in a 
moment with our men, and Bouvens had only 
mie enough to retire precipitately, with his garriſon, 
ass the citadel. l 1% ory; 
—_ 4 Peter de Eſcodaca de Bolle, rm” 
| Tur 
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Fur _— — Montmelian* was —— | 
manner; an hamberry, by his orders 
was inveſted: the citizens, full of thought 
not of deſending the town, but fortiſied themſelves 
in the caſtle, where at firſt they made a ſhew of re- 


ſiftance; however, they capitulated the next day, 
being intimidated by a battery of ei ht pieces of can 


non, the fire of Which they not ſtand. 
the order his majeſ —— to be obſerved, there 
was not the leaſt violence committed. Phe Frenen 


ladies, who followed their huſbands in this expedi- 
tion, ſettled at Chamberry; and the next day after 
the reduction of it, my wi gave a ball to the prin- 
cipal ladies of the town, where all u ee gay 
as if it had not changed its maſter... 
AFTER this, the king ſent me to Lyons, to give 
orders for the furniſhing and conveyance of the ord- 
nance; and commanded me to viſit, in this journey, 
the citadels of Saint - Catherine, Seiſſel, Pierre-Cha- 
tel, PEcluſe, and other fortreſſes of Breſſe, particu- 
larly the caſtle of Bourg: he ordered me likewiſe to 
provide a quantity of gabions, three feet in heighth 
and nine in width; upon which I anſwered him, 
that ſuch gabions were only proper to make an en- 
clofure for ſheep: newly bought up in the country / | 
The king, on his ſide, in the mean time, went to. 
poſſeſs himſelf of Conflans, Miolens, Montiers, 
Saint- Jacome, Saint-John de Morienne, and Saints: 
Michael: not one of theſe places held out .againft 
the cannon, The taking of Miolens reſtored liber- _ 
ty to a man who had been detained in the priſons 
there fifteen years; Feugeres brought him to me on 
account of the ſingularity of a prediction that had 
been made _ upon the nen of bis e 


1 Confult likewife, on all theſe mil ee De Thowy 8 
Matthieu, and La Chronologie Septenn. . 1600, in which Sully 
is mentioned with great honour, See ; Likewiſe tom, I. des Meme, 
de * 

and 
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and the perſon by whom | he ſhould be delivered z 
: which: was found to be exactly fulfilled. 
Ixxr Lyons, to execute the commiſſion his ma- 
jeſty had given me. I reached & Villars by dinner- 
time, and Bourg in the evening, where I was re- 
ceived and treated with great pol! iteneſs by marechal 
Biron. When he found that I came to take a view 
of the citadel, he uſed his utmoſt endeavours to diſ- 
ſuade me from it; repreſenting to me, that I expoſed 
myſelf to evident danger. He was certainly right: 
the enterpriſe was full of hagant; but it was be- 
cauſe that this marechal, having failed in his attempt 
to hinder me from executing my deſign, had given 
the enemies (for I cannot think otherwiſe) ſuch ex- 
act informations, tliat wherever I preſented myſelf 
F found a battery againſt me Notwithſtanding this, 
I continued there night and day, till I had finiſhed 
all my obſervations. 
BIRON, who probably had expoſted that T ſhould 
- pay dear for my e; finding that I had eſcaped, 
| Jai, other ſnares for me: on the day that I was to 
leave Bourg and return to Lyons, I received advice, 
that a party of the enemy, conſiſting of two hundred: 
men, had arrived at a caſtle near the place where 
was to lodge that night. I took notice of it to Bi- 
ron, who. then had — that obliging ſolicitude 
for my ſafety which he had diſcovered before, and 
treated the information as a jeſt; which raiſed my 
fuſpicions. I aſked him for an eſcort of ſoldiers; 
which he excuſed hwnſelt from granting, telling me, 
that he would commit this care to- his own guards: 
but he privately ordered them to return, and leave 
me at Villars; which they did, notwithſtanding my 
intreaties to the contrary, as ſoon as I alighted at 
Villars, and my mules were unladed. The deſign 
of this proceeding appeared now but too plain. I 
| * 1 mules to be loaded n. and travelled 


* In the Upper Breſſe. 


four 
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where I thought myſelf in ſafety. My ſuſpicions that 
Biron had undertaken to deliver me up to the duke 
of Sayoy were changed to a certainty, when Ilearn- 
ed that three hours after I had left Villars, the two 
hundred men came and ſtormed the houſe I had been 
at, and ſeemed "mg wor DO that they had 
miſled their blow. T is: Sri} ct 7 merit 
_  Acourier from his maj me at Lyons +: 
his buſineſs was, to get a train of artillery to force 
Conflans, the only one of thoſe little towns which 
the king had attacked that made any reſiſtance, and 
which ſurrendered immediately at the approach b of | 
the cannon, The king, whom I went to viſit at 
Saint-Pierre d'Albigny, told me, that he was afraid 
he ſhould not aceompli ih ſo eee HY upon 
Charbonnieres and the caſtle of Montmelian; and 
ſeemed to make ſome difficulty about undertaking 
thoſe ſieges at the approach of winter. I aſſured bis 
majeſty, that inſtead of five months (fox ſo long he 
imagined the ſiege of Montmelian would laſt )-it- 
might be ended in ſo many weeks, provided that. 
during that time the works were carried on with vis 
gour. The king gave no credit to what I ſaid on 


this bead, and after I had left him faid to my brother 


and La-Varenne, that my enemies would take ad- 


vantage of my preſumptuous manner of talking. 
However, the attention with which I had examined 


the weak parts of this caſtle, which had apparently 


eſcaped the obſervation of others, Convinced me 


that I had not advanced any thing lighti xy. 
Tu next day, the king taking a journey to — 
noble, left the command of the army in his abſence 
to me. During this time, I no, longer employed. 
ſelf in obſerving Montmelian, under the cannon. 
| of which we were, but in forming the plan of the 
out-works, and of the diſpoſition of thoſe batteries 
with which I expected to carry the fort. I went af - 
terwards to the king at Grenoble, who. had ou , 


_— 
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his time in deliberation with his counciF upon this 
enterprine, which" he had forbad me abſolutely to ⁵ 
begin in his abſence. I inſiſted again upon the re- 
' fonableneſs of undertaking it; and again found the 
fame oppoſition. I knew not whether it was 
through enmity to me, or attachment to the duke of 
Savoy, that the count of Soiſſons, the duke D*Eper- 
non, La-Guiche, and many others, appeared ſo 
_unreafonable: amongſt all the counſellors, only meſ- 
- fieurs de Leſdiguieres and de ere pee my 
opinion. I laid the plan I had juſt finiſhed upon the 
1 table, and went out, ſaying, that while they deli- 
berated whether Montmelian ſhould” be attacked, I 
4 would go and put myſelf in teadineſs to take it; and 
in the mean time would fall upon Charbonnieres, 
that the example of this fort, ſor the taking of which 
I demanded only eight days, might teach them 
what to expect from Montme lian. 
AccoR pix, 1 laid ſiege to Charbonnieres, 
where I ſuffered incredible fatigues; the firſt difficulty 
was to bring the cannon to bear on the place; the 
only road that led to it was extremely narrow, 
bordered on one ſide by the river Arc, of which the 
bank was all along perpendiculatly ſteep, and on the 
vther by impracticable rocks: they could with diffioul- 
ty travel a league a day, "becauſe they were every 
moment obliged to unharneſs the cannon, one of 
the wheels almoſt always running over the ſide of 
the precipice. We were certain at leaſt of favour- 
able weather; for in this climate it is generally fair 
during the autumn; however, there now fell ſuch 
violent rains that the road was all under water, and 
. the _ days which I had thought ſufficient for tak- 
ing the place, had been almoſt wholly conſumed in 
bringing up the carriages. This was my excuſe in 
_ © "the council againſt the malicious remark Which the 
count of Soiſſons and others did not fail to make up- 
on the promiſe I had given; The king, who that 
moment looked at me attentively, perceiving that 
my 


- 
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my face was very red, and lt « dats with pim a0 
ples, ran to He an nh 4 m "clothes, 855 
amined my neck and 5 Jig 7 5 g., * Ab! my 
< friend, you are very Ill.“ 9% Fe ſent ee 
for Pu-Laurens f, w after examining thoſe 
pimples, ſaid, that by. o, ar and takin 1 lrtle 
care of my ſelf they would be removed, I ad, 55 
deed, r e myſelf with labour; and, When 
in a violent ſweat, had been wet" quite chlor I: 
my clothes with the rain, without perceiving it. 
was bled as ſoon as I got to my quarters, hich were 
at Semoy: the 25 had his at Rochette, from 
whence 2 ſent Thermes tbe next day to know how 
I was; and was greatly ſurpriſed 5 hear that his 
meſſenger had found me on horſeback, iin my 
batteries. . 
Berore I the ilk I was willing to. take a 
more exact, view of the place, beginning. with 
Aiguebelle, for that was the name of the little. town 
at the foot of the fort. It ſeemed to me that I was. 
| known every where, and that there was a general 
conſpiracy againſt me; for as often as I appeared in 
view, à volley was difcharged upon me. The. rock 
upon which Charbonnieres is ſituated, appear! 
| inacceſſible. on all ſides, and not to be taken bythe 
cannon, I was greatly afflicted: however, 3 
ing it more narrowly, I thought that I had found 
out a part where what ſeemed on the outſide a natu- 
ral rock, might probably be a place filled up with, © 
earth covered with green turf. I repreſſed the] joy this 
diſcovery gave me, till the night afforded me an op- 
portunity of bein convinced of it. I a pproached 
very near the wall, being favoured by the darkneſs 
of the, night, and was tranſported with] 725 „ When, 
upon trying the N with my pike, nd that 
it went down as I deſired, and that this baſtion was 
ſuch as J had believed it to be. I wasno * in | 


+4 Andre Du-Laurens, the king D fesch. res be 
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doubt on what fide I ſhould. batter the fort, and na 
_ difficulty. now remained, but to find out ſome place 
proper; or, erefting theſe batteries; for Charbonni- 
ere: dee fol With mountains that 
command the town, but ſo 5 that a man can 
hardly aſcend them on foot. I began again to creep 
along theſe mountains, which, in reality, had a ter- 
fible appearance, and all ſeemed wholly inacceſſible 
to the cannon, except one, upon the declivity of 
which, I ſaw a road where it was not impoſſible but 
fome pieces of cannon might be heaved up by main 
ſtrength. Unfortunately the acceſs to this road was. 
by another which paſſed ſo near the fort, that they. 


might pelt us from thence with ſtones. _ 
_ 'Tn1$ was another obſtacle, which did not, how- 
eder, cool me in my attempt. 1 choſe out two 
hundred French, and as many Swiſs, to each of 
whom I promiſed a crown, proyided they could, by, 
this road, bring up fix cannon, which I gave them, 
and mount them on an eminence that I pointed out 
to them. I pitched upon a very dark night for this 
work, recommending to them particularly, to make 
as little [noiſe as poſſible ; and, to prevent the be- 
fieged from obſerving it, cauſed horſes and carmen, 
to advance in the oppoſite roads, whoſe cries and 
the fmacking of their whips, drew all the enemy's 
fire to that EA butwich no effect; for theſe carts were 
covered, in their march, by trees, gabions, and 
even by the walls, while my men that were imploy- 
. © Rd in forcing up the cannon, eſcaped the notice of 
the beſieged, who were deafened with the noiſe of 
their own fre. I appointed La Vallée , lieute- 
nant of the ordnance in Brittany, and other officers, 
to watch over and encourage my men in this uncom- | 
mon method of carriage. It rained fo violently, 
. that La Vallée and the reſt of the officers left their 
poſt to go to ſupper, and the ſoldiers their cannon, 


1 Michael de la Valle Piquemouche, governor of Comper. | 
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when they were got e half, way. This was 
what J had expected; ; and, having taken that road, 
met them in their retreat, and gave them a ſeyere 
| reprimand, threatening them that they ſhould; have 
no pay for three months, and brought ren all back 
that inſtant to their taſk, which they reſumed, and 

the cannon again began to move. I did not quit 
them till I faw them out of danger, which did not 
happen without receiving ſome check: their delay at 
length occaſioned. their bein Ps and A 
were killed and eight wo = 

Igor back to m quarters while it was · yet k 
ſoaked through with the rain, and ſo Agulled with 
dirt, that I was not to be known, but full of joy 
that my ſix pieces of cannon were out of danger, 
though not yet upon the top of the rocks; I ſlept 
an hour, . and. breakfaſted, and returning to my 

work, met La Vallée, who, not knowing: what 1 
had done, began to value himſelf upon the petform- 
ance of the night. The — I loaded him 
with, while I contradicted what he ſaid, -ought- to 
have "covered him with confuſion : but he Was Wha: | 
muſt undaunted lyar I ever knew, „ What! vo 
e have been there then,” ſaid he, without the alt 
diſcompoſure. Well, I ſincerely confeſs. I am a. 
fool. “ You are fo, indeed,” replied''T, ** and; 
<« ſomething worle ; but avoid ha behaviour for 
<< the future, and repair your fault.” It was not 
doubted but the beſieged would endeavour to make 
themſelves amends for their being ſurprized; which 
did not hinder. the cannon, by the mere force of my 
men's labour, without any aſſiſtance from the horſes, 
from being placed upon the rock at nine o'clock)! 
where, during that time, I had made proviſion. of x. 
gabions, planks, and every thing that was neceflary 
to make platforms there. "4 

Bur, when the gabions came to be filled, no eu a 
was to be found Within half. a league of the place 


n ee be * in this ſtubborn ground was 3 
81 N 
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tony, and could not be uſed for making port-hales 


98 
11 


| and platforins, - withoub running the danger of 


HKming all who were employed in the work. The 
officers for want of this uſual defence, feeinp 
themſelves expoſed to the whole fire of the place, 

eame, in great conſternation, to acquaint me with 

_ the condition they were in. I = __ 3 

any appearance of emotion, that they ſhould begin 

Fal the pee, "which frat" bdGP mene 

erect along the borders of the rocks, making it very 

high and thick, to deprive'the/encrhics; at Jeaft of 
the ſight of the cannon, which otherwiſe they would 

be able to diſmount ; and this was performed im- 
mediately, theſe mountains being almoſt covered 

with wood. To ſupply the reſt; I ordered the car- 

PRES, and pioneers of the army, to cut down two 
wndred large beech trees, which were cleaved into 
billets, ſome round to fill up the gabions, others 

fquare, to malte à ſecure lodgment for the ſix p 

of cannon; and the better to conceal their laſt ſitu- 
ation from the enemy, to which the branches of the 
paliſade greatly contributed, I contrived, that there 
mould be on each ſide ſeveral openings filled with 


| baſkets of earth; upon which the enemy made a 


continual fire, without knowing at what part of the 
paliſade the artillery was placed, till the moment 
when we were prepared to diſmount the battery of 
the fort, and throw down the paliſade by which our 
: cannon had been concealed. At two o'clock in the 
| afternoon, this work was completed; and about an 
hour afterward his majeſty came to viſit it, and em- 
bracing me, aſſured me of the ſatisfaction it gave 
him. He faw no obſtacle that ſhould hinder us 
from beginning to. batter the place. I repreſented 
to him, that it was ſtil] neceſſary to delude the be- 
ſieged till night: this prince ſubmitted to my opi- 
nion; but the count of Soiſſons, dEpernon, La 
Guiche, and'Villeroi, who attended him, making 


obſervations that his cannon was pointed * 
718 ve 41 rock, 
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rock, on which, it would be uſeleſs to, 
time, came to me and laid, 2 abu 
haye them fire, that inſtant, ome: vollies th 
oppolite ravelin : again 4 conteſted chin pas . 
bla, and perhaps 1 rather 2 much for 
pd ave me great uncaline ue + Jars 5 8 
me ſo much labour, ruined by two 
05 precipitation. . put Henry into 
« paffian; and be again, and 3 in a very. abſolute, man- 
ner, commanded me to obey him, een adding, the 
I forgot he was the maſter. Yes, ſire, rephed 1 
immediately, you are the maſter, ang ſhall be 
« obeyed, "though at the expence of ruming every 
thing.“ I cauſed the paliſade to be thrown;down, _ 
and gave orders that they ſhould fire; but I would | 
not be. a witneſs of it, 1 withdrew. i in great dif- 
content. As the guns were not aimed, every. body 
took upon them to direct them according to his own - 
mind; but no one hit the right place. After a hun- 
dred ineffectual diſcharges, the king ſent La Gueſle 
for me, to complain to me of the faults of my. bat- 
teries. . I replied, that 1,intreated his majeſty would 
excuſeme ; for it being now ſunſet, it was no longer 
time to undertake any thing... His majeſty wink 1 | 


the firing to ceaſe, and every one withdrawing, 
came and lay i in the midſt of my batteries, which: 
cauſed to be completed during the remainder of 'the 
night, notwithſtanding the rain that fell in great 
abundance. The beſieged, on their fide, laboured as 
hard, and were not without ſome apprehenſions that 
they ſhould: find the place, to 2 they gave the 

moſt attention, defeQive :. 1 judged fo. by the fire 
and candles which I ſaw lighted up in the fort, m 
contented myſelf with ;nterrupting, their ſceurity, |, 
by firing ſome. diſcharges. from time to time. 

0 the break of day, there aroſe, ſo thick a fog, 
that, at ſix o'clock, the fort could not be ſeen : this 
unluck accident gave me great uneaſinels, becauſe 
* * ries ere ts 5 58 i boaſted over 

night, 
I 
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t,* that ] Would, take Charbonmieres the next 
iy.” I fancied however; chat the a gitation of this 
1 occaſioned by the cannon, might poffibly dif- 
e the fog, and I cauſed fome vo 196 poi to be ee 


8 by et xy * by a natural effect, that which 


I had jeſting} poſed, ſucceeded almoſt beyond 
e J. ehe had the reſt of the artillery P 
- anſwered ce cannon from the top of the mountain 
chan the fog wholly diſappeared. The beſieged had 
been all n de epi in erecting a battery 'of four 
ieces of cannon, over-againft my ſix; Which the 
| mprudence committed the day before had diſcover- 
ed to them, and which, at that inſtant, they endea- 
Vvoured to diſmount. I found that there was no time 
to be given them, and cauſed a piece to be pointed 
_ direM abe to their port-holes, which rendered 
two off their four cannons uſeleſs, killed one guntier, 
and wounded two others: but this did not happen 
till after their diſcharge had killed on our ſide, ſix 
nners, and 'two pioniers, and at length made our 
pieces uſeleſs, till they were diſlodged from thence; 
THe. king ran thither upon the noiſe, at nine 
o'clock; and ordered his dinner to be brought to a 


$ wt Were T had contrived in ſuch a manner, that 


e might fee every thing that paſſed without danger. 
This was an incloſure made with the largeſt trees, 
laid at their length one upon another, in the form 
of a rampart. I ſhewed his majeſty the bodies of 
thoſe that had been juſt killed, and made him ſenſi- 


l ble, that this was the conſequence of the bad coun- 


ſel that was followed the day before. I did not ſay 
this without defign, perceiving that the ſame perſons 
continued ſtill to find fault wich my work, and to 
prejudice his majeſty againſt me. I did not ſuffer 
myſelf to be at all diſcompoſed with their obſervati- 
ons, and told them haughtily that, not having yet 
eat any thing, though I had laboured hard all night, 
I would leave the place free to any of them that 
were 5005 of playing the grand maſter of the 
.__.. ordnance; 


ad 
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enn ac gfe my return, if th 

permit me to order my Batteries a8 Fps 44 eh! 
abandon them entirely.” My table, as grand maſter, 
conſiſted of forty covers, and was placed b 
kind of half arch, formed by de in the rock 

and hung with ivy. The king ſent me a large 2 
pye, which was ſent him from Geneva. My din- 
ner was ſoon over, and I went again to intreat his 

majeſty that he would ſuffer me to perform dhl due 

of employment alone, and renewed m promiſes 
that I would make him taſter of Charbonhiĩeres that 
day. The king replied that he would be 1 
if it - was: taken in three days: upon which L. 
Guelle ſaid, that, if he was in tlie place, he mou 
know how to hinder i it from being taken in a month: 
Go there then, ſaid I to them all, fatigued with 

their dperänen es and if 1 do not hang you: all to⸗ 
day, let me paſs for a boaſter, 

Tus king then withdrew into his enclokide; ah - 
delivered me from the importunate preſence of his 
courtiers for three hours, which he paſſed in W 
for his dinner, at table, and in ſurveyin 5 the par 
of artillery. At the end of this time, I ſaw him 
come back again with the count of Soiſſons, 
whom he ſaid loud enough for me to hear. Th 
<< place will not be taken to-day.” The count an- 
ſwered, with great complaiſanee, That his majeſty, 
who had more knowledge of war than any perſon 
whatſoever, ought to make uſe of his authority to 
force me to obey, inſtead of waſting time in batter- 
ing a rock, which could not be hurt by the cannon. 

I had my revenge that inſtant. The king came juſt 
at the time that the enemy beat a parley, and the 
lieutenant of the place came out to treat with me. 
I intreated his majeſty to have no part in the capitu- 
lation; and | told the lieutenant that he might go 
back again, for 1 was reſolved the garriſon.ſhould - 
ſurrender at diſcretion. The lieutenant returned 
with a perſonated boldneſs, ſaying that there "a 1 
M | 2 * | 8 
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till two. hundred men in the fort h were able to 
hold it beine days longer. Henry withdrew, 
leaving Leſdigueres — Villeroi with me, who. per- 
fſuaded me to accept of the conditions offered by the 
beſieged. Leſdigueres even carried me towards the 
fort, to ſhew me that the enemies were not reduced 


to extremity. I topped him when we came within 


order 


two or three hundred paces of the curtain, telling 
bim, that it would be raſhneſs to expoſe himſelf to 
the mouth of the gannon of the fort; and I with- 
drew to a rock a hundred paces diſtant; which ſer- 
ved me as a ſhelter, wat theſe gentlemen very 
| unſeaſonably rallied me for my caution ;.. but they 
| ſoon changed their tone ben a freadful, ore Mine 
them to follow 1 
94 Tur lieutenant of the fort 8 a Ken 
time, but with propoſals little different from the 
former. I ſent him back without hearing him: 
5 which Villeroi ſaid, That, if the city Fuel of 
taken that day, he could not diſpenſe with 
5 bins If from acquainting the king that it was owing 
wholly to me. I pretended not to hear bim: and, 
— the deſieg ed my laſt reſolutions in writing, 
— the — — again to play: the ſecond diſ- 
charge ſet fire to the powder of the beſieged, and 
killed twenty or twenty- five of their men, and ſix or 
ſeven women; at the third, the little ravelin fell 
down entirely, and they could no longer bring any 
affiſtance to the breach, becauſe the cannon ſweeping 
along a low path that ſed to it, at every fire deſtroy- 
ed ſome of hone beſt ſoldiers, This made them re- 
ſolye to beat a parley once more, which I pretended 
not to hear, although I ſaw their drummer carried 
up in the air at the heighth of twelve feet, by a 
. cannon. ball, which entered the ground where he 
ſtood, but did him no other hurt. The beſieged 
then held up a pike, with a flag faſtened to the = | 
crying out that they ſurrendered, and implored us to 
ceaſe firing. Let the artillery continued, to 00 


ON 


J 
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till the enemies, holding cut their, hands over. the. 
breach to our ſoldiers, T was afraid ſome French 
would be-killed amongſt them. I then mounted my 
horle and entered the city on full gallop. - It was. 
lawful to treat it as one carried by bras; _but that. 
heart muſt be wholly impenetrable - to compaſſion, 
that could not be ſoftened by a ſight ſo truly pitiable, 

as now. preſented itſelf: it was the women, the 

- wounded, and thoſe that were: ſcorched, by the fire, 
who came and threw themſelves at my feet, I never, 
in any other N beheld the ſex ſo 10 5 as in this 
city, nor ſo finiſhed a beauty as one woman in par- 
ticular who came to implore my mercy : / inſtead of 

_ executing my threat, to hang all the inhabitants, I 
gave the ſame conditions, I had offered at firſt, and 
cauſed the garriſon to be conducted to a place of ſe- 
curity which I had appointed for them. 

NoTwiTHSTANDING this ſucceſs with Charbon- 
nieres, I ſtill found great oppoſition in the council 
to my propoſal of attacking the caſtle of Montme- 
lian, The debate ran very high : „Take care 
what you do,” faid his majeſty to me, prejudiced 
by the great number that diſapproved ofthe attempt; 
«or 1 are obliged to raiſe the ſiege, every one 
« will exclaim againſt you, and J poſſibly ſhall be / 
c amongſt the firſt,” They were not ſenſible at 
that time what a ſtrong train of artillery, well con- 
ducted, was able to do at a ſiege: what had happen- 
cd at Charbonnieres had ſo confirmed me in my opi- 
nion on that head, that I did not ſcruple to engage 
that I would carry Montmelian in five weeks, as L 
had already Wal? in a former council: I ſtipula- 
ted only for one condition, which his majeſty could 
not deny me, becauſe he had accepted it, without 
its being named, and this was, that he ſhould not be 
preſent at the ſiege. I foreſaw that it would be very 
bloody. I produced a plan of the fortreſs, and of 
the attack; and every one agreeing that I ſhould 

Vor. III. 5 * 
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make the attempt, 1 . to the caftle'of Mont- 
oelian, 6 50 


THO O03 OY 0 


Tuts caſtle is fituated on a rock almoſt'ss Nato 
as that of Chatbonnjeres, and fo high that it com- 


pe bs the Whole country about it; ſteep and inac- 


ceſſible on all ſides except that next the city, where 
the aſcent is leſs difficult, but on which, to make 
amends, there runs a ditch; cut in the ck itſelf, 
and which muſt have been done with infinite labour 
with the point of a Tharp chiſſel; beſides which, 


there were three baſtions, that could. neither be ſap. 


ped nor undermined, their foundations being of rock 


itſelf, almoſt impenetrable, and above a toife and a 
half deep. The country is ſtrewed with ſeyeral 


mountains, but ſome are ſo diſtant, ot the 
pear to be abſolutely out of the reach of rt ak 
and the rocks that are neareſt are fo ſteep and'point-" 
ed at the top, and fo rugged and bare, that far 
from being poſhble to carry up and make uſe of 
cannon, it. is b Miffcutt to believe that a man could 


climb up. The caftle was then provided with thirty 


pieces of cannon, with powder for eight thoufand 
vollies at leaſt, a proportionable garriton, and am- 
munition in great „e K 

£4 THe firſt chought at occu fred t tomy mind, and fo p- 


ported it againſt obſtacles in appearance unfürmount- hc 


able, was, that however ſolid and continued the rock 
ſeemed to be, upon which, or rather in which, the 
baſtions were raiſed, it was not poſſible that it ſhould 


be all of equal hardneſs; and. if one part of it only 


was ever ſo little weaker than the re Wa $1412 
I had would fecure me the 5 of opening a paſ- 


ſage through it. In order t — ho e convinced, Thegan 
to open, he trenches before 


e baſtion <illed: Mau- 
voiſin; for otherwiſe it would have been impoſſible 
to have a proached near enough to diſcern whether 
this whole maſs was an entire rock, cut with a 
chiſſel; but the rock which we found even with the 


ground hindered us * ang on the e 
b WAS 
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I was obliged to have recourſe to artiſice; and 
one very dark night cauſed a hut to be built with 
clay, and thatched, over, very near this baſtion, 0 3 
ſo low that it could not be thrown down by the 
cannon : it was ſhot through and through with the 
ſmall arms as ſoon as the day diſcovered it to the be- 
ſieged; but it was not overturned, and none of 
our men were in it. I ſuffered. the enemy to dif- 
charge their rage for, ſome 78 upon this hut, till 
of themſelves they ſhould ceaſe to fire; which at 
length they did, ſuppoſing it had been built there to 
make them ſpend their powder in vain. When IL 
found the beſieged neglected it, I entered it in the 
night, taking no other arms with me but a buckler, 
with which, upon occaſion, I could entirely cover 
my body againſt the fire. From this hut I careful- 
ly examined the whole baſtion ; I perceived there a 
light at the bottom, from whence I concluded that 
it was hollow, and that it was not an entire rock 
which could be cut into fo deep. Without doubt 

_ the beſieged were then making ſome repairs there. 

The day beginning to appear, I perceived likewiſe 
that the flank was uncovered ;- and this was proof - 
that it was not a ſolid rock that formed either; anfl. / 
that this flank preſented itſelf naked and eaſy to be_ 
pierced with the cannon. I was now ſatished, and 
had no other care but how to get out ſafely, Which 
in broad day could not be done without difficulty, 
the hut not being 'above a hundred, paces diſtant. 
from the patapet, which was lined with foldjers, 
and I had above two hundred to go before I could 
ſhelter myſelf. © I ſeized that moment when the 
guards being relieved, the ſoldiers began to be care- 
leſs, and leaving my buckler in the hut, I began to 
run as faſt as I was able; four centinels perceiving. 
me, cried out, and fired upon me at the fame time; 
their muſquet-ſhot whiſtled about my ears and co-. 
vered me with gravel and flint ſtones, but did not 

12 e > 10 
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wound me; before the other ſoldiers were ready, 1 
had gained the neareſt lodgme nt. 
I nap at firſt reſolved to place a battery of cannon 
On an eminence on the ſide of the Iſere, where they 
might be carried up more eaſily by the help of ſteps _ 
cut by the hands of men; but having obſerved, on 
the oppoſite ſide of the water, another -eminence 
which faced the citadel, and which had this advan- 
tage, that from thence might be ſeen the road that 
led to the wells of the caſtle, and to the magazine, 
the entrance of the tower, and the guard-houſe ; I 
preferred this laſt, and conſidered upon the means 
to carry up. ſix pieces of cannon, This eminence 
was perpendicularly ſteep on all ſides but one, and 
even this ſide of the aſcent was a league about: but 
this was not the greateſt difficulty; to plant them 
there we muſt level rocks of ſuch hardneſs, that 
moſt of the officers thought the enterprize ridicu- 
lous. „ 8 | | 
Tur enemies were not of the ſame opinion: as 
ſoon as they found that we had undertaken to make 
a lodgment upon the edge of the rock, they point- 
ed ſix pieces of cannon there likewiſe, and made a 
continual fire: the firſt volley was ſhot. one day 
when I was giving directions about the works, with 
my ſtaff of command in my hand, drefled in a green 
coat. laced with gold, and a plume of green and 
white feathers upon my head. I obſerved that this 
ſhot had paſſed a good deal above my head, and that 
which followed it as much below : perceiving that 
they were going to fire a third time, I ſaid to Leſine, 
Maignan, and Feugeres, that this would be between - 
both; and that, without doubt, the beſieged having 
perceived me, would take an exact aim. I ee 
two or three ſteps behind a ſhelving part of the 
rock, from whence I. held my pike in one hand, 
fed in the place where I had ſtood myſelf; one 
* ball threw down the pike, the other killed three 
pioneers and two gunners, and broke ſome glaſſes 
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and bottles that had been brought for a refreſhment,. 
and were placed in a hole of the rock. This acci- 
dent was related to his majeſty, as an inſtance of 
raſhneſs in me; and he wrote to me immediately, 
that my perſon being ſtill more neceſſary to him br 
the bulineſs of the ſtate than war, he deſired that L 
would not act like a. mere ſoldier of. fortune, Who 
had a reputation to raiſe ; and that he would recal- 
me, if I diſobeyed this command 
HN could not reſiſt the deſire he had td ſee 
the diſpoſition of this ſiege, and wrote to me a ſe- 
cond time, deſiring I would . diſpenſe. with the pro- 
miſe he had given me to the contrary, aſſuring me, 
that he hav Is thoſe places only that I ſhould 
appoint, and with no other attendants than the count. 
of Soiſſons, D*Epernon, Bellegarde, and me. I in- 
treated him at leaſt to diſguife himſelf in an ordina- 
ry cloak; and, above all,, to ſhun,. at the expende 
of going half a league about, a.certain field ſtrewed 
over with flint ſtones, oppoſite to which the beſieged: 
kept a party of thirty or forty ſoldiers. continually, 
armed with muſquets ; and ten or twelve pieces of 
eannon were pointed there, becauſe they knew that 
our men paſted eyery, moment Hrougy guy held, to 
go to the new battery raiſed upon the rock. I did 
not doubt but that. he would have complied'with. 
this requeſt; but when he was. upon the ſpot, be 
could not reſolve to uſe this precaution; and my 
intreaties being ineffectual, we marched all hye in- 
a file. Some muſket-ſhot that we were expoſed to 
at firſt made two or three of the company Took pale; 
but it was much worſe when we entered the Feld 5 


4 


e 
there was at once fo terrible a diſcharge of the heavy- 
cannon and ſmall-ſhot, that we ſaw ourſelves, in 
a moment all covered with earth, and our ſkin. 

ſcratched with a ſhower of thoſe little flint-ftones.. 
Henry making the ſign of the croſs, It is now, 
“ ſaid I, that I acknowledge you to be a good ca- 
4 tholic,” Let us go, ſaid he, this is a bad place.” 
N e 
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e doubled our pace, eſteeming it a gas piece of 
- fortune that none of us were killed, or at leaſt 
amed. No one thought of returning the ſame way, 
but took the road from the mountains, where I . 
ed horſes to be brought for the company. 
Tux king was a little aſhamed of his hinecelthty 
. Faſhheſs, which was the cauſe, that ſome days aſter- 
wards, when I ſent him notice that all my batteries 
were finiſhed, his majeſty, who was then returned 
to the Tarantaiſe, 18 an inclination to ſee them, 
ordered me to make a truce for ſome hours with the 
| 8 | The king" $ curioſity being fatisRed, I was 
: feized with an inclination to exert the prerogative of 
a grand maſter exerciſing. his office in the royal pre- 
Race; put as this could not be done witheut a dif- 
$ charge o of the attillesy, which would have been con- 
_ Hdered a8 5 infraction of the truce, which was not 
. yet b bin „to induce tlie beRieged do break it I ot- 
. dered ſome commiſfaries to ſend Certain ammunitions 
to the battery upon the rock, which they kad an oc- 
caſion for there, The enemy, Who had not loſt any 
part of their fierceneſs, and probably repented of hav- 
ing granted the truce, cried out thatic fo violated, 
and that they Were going to Are: 0 ly, 
: they fired cee or Feb canndn- Hot. 
given my men örders, in caſe this wok) 4 
Fog themſelves in readin&$t6 atifwer them imme- 
diately by a general! diſcharge. This was the firſt, 
and 4107 bu Pater for ferigus refte tion to the be- 
ſieged, w n they ſaw their tower battered by fifty 
' caiinon ; chen were the firſt to demand a e 
of the truce; eſpecially when a ſecond diſcharge ſuc- 
ceeded ſo rapidly. From that moment they began to 
alter their opinion, thatthe'citadel was impregnable, 
and privately ſought out ways to procure an honour- 
able compoſition. | 
Two women were by chance the firſt movers * 


IM "The kiftorian who has given us the life of the duke d Epernen, 
© afcribes to him the honour of taking Montmelian. * 
| 7" 
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of #his/accommodation. Madam de Brandis, wife 
to the governor of ntmelian,, and then with him 
in the calle, amuſed herſelf. with making little-glaſs 
toys and pieces of chair-work. My 5 being then 
in the town, ſhe ſent her a pair of ear- rings and two 
chains of exquiſite workmanſhip. Madam de Roſ- | 
ny, in return, ſent her wine and veniſon, and deſired 
to know if it was not poſſible for them to ſee. each 
other: they obtained permiſſion, for i Ht and. paſſed 
three afternoons together with ſuch familiarity, that 
0 length they began to conſider . een | 
might be 93 with honour. uaint- 
E her huſband with the ſubject of As 3 ations, 
and we were ſo far from oppoſing them, that they 
were authoriſed. to go on, but cncealed from one 
another that they acted by permifion., Madam de 
Btandis had an indiſpoſition that, made the co 
air neceſſary for her. r To 
- procure this favour through the interpoſition of my 
wife; and ſhe made ſo reaſonable a repreſentation 
to kim of the condition to which. he would be ſoon 
reduced, without being able to obtain honourable 
terms afterwards, that he conſented to treat with me, 
and ſent me a deputation for that purpoſe, I diſ- 
patehed notice of it to the king, wha. propoſed-it 
his council; and it was there reſolved, that a m | 
ſhould be granted to the governor, after. which, if 
he was not relieved, the ſhould be ſurrendered. 
I was very ſure that it could not hald out fo long. 
and that it Was celying too much. on the Soulful 
ſincerity of 22 to rage 05 conditions.. 1 
gave my opinion freely, but it was to no purpoſe to 
nn 5 r had hy 2 W 5 
as ca. 1 
Tn king did not begin to repent, of having - fgl- 


lowed the counſels of marechal Biron and d 23 | 


rather than mine, till, a little While before the ex- 
piration of the time granted 50 the bee 52 * 
n {pread, gt, $5 twenty- ve 
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men was coming over the Alps to their aſſiſtance. 
The king acquainted me with the perplexity into 
Which this news threw him: he was determined to 
meet the enemies and fight them; but he was ſen- 
ſible of the danger he ran, in leaving behind him ſuch 
a fortreſs as Montmelian. He aſked/me if by ſome 
means or other there was not a poffibility of putting 
him in poſſeſſion of it before that time. Difficult as 
it appeared, it was nevertheleſs "RFC; and. 
: in this manner. 105 
Evex ſince the ſuſpen Gola of arms, the count of 
b Brandi ſuffered all ee to enter his eaſtle who 
brought proviſions and neceſſaries which the wound- 
ed, and even madam de Brandis herſelf, had Ne 
for. As there was only one gate to enter by, the 
croud was often fo — that ſome blows b be- 
tween them; for eck the governor could not chaſ- 
tiſe them, becauſe there were a great many French- 
men amongſt them, and therefore intreated me to 
apply a remedy to this inconvenience: and I now 
believed that 1 had found the opportunity I fought * 
for. I placed a guard of fifty choſen men at the gate 
« of the caſtle, 'commanded by officers who, being in- 
formed of my deſign, accuſtomed the guards of the 
caſtle to ſee them enter it, at firſt three or four only 
in number, afterwards more, till at length, the gar- 
riſon not daring any longer either to hinder or fire 
upon them, they found themſelves almoſt maſters of 
the caſtle itſelf, without giving them any aſſiſtance; 
but on the contrary, inſtead of ſeſſening the eee 
* theſe French did all they could to increaſe it. 
BR AN DIS imputed all to the licentiouſneſs of the 
© ſoldiers, and complained to me of it. I told him, 
that he might fall upon all thoſe ſtrangers, whom I 
"ſu ppoſed to be country people. He replied, that he 
would have done ſo, but for the great number of my 
- ſoldiers that were amongſt them; and that, rather 
than do them any violence, although without any 
Þ intention to break the conditions, he'choſe to . 
| 0 


fide to me the care of putting an end to the diſorder; 
I ſeemed to yield to this expedient (which Was hat 
I moſt ardently wiſhed) only to reſtote order and 
quiet, and told the governor, that I could eaſily c- 
compliſh it, if I had a guard within equal to that 
without: he conſented to it, and I cauſed fifty ſol- 
diers to enter; but theſe were not all, thirty had 
got in before, and a much greater number had ſlipt 
in with them; I came thither myſelf likewiſe, with 
all my train: and from that time our party was ſo 
ſtrong, that the fort and part of the tower was at 
abe f rod inn e e e 


ü "ett" 
BranpDis then found the fault he had committed, 
but could repair it no otherwiſe than by — | 
himſelf ſtill more generous. He came to me and 
told me, that he conſented I ſhould take poſſeſſion of 
the tower, and that he remitted it wholly upon the 
ſecurity of my word: I reſolved not to abuſe his 
confidence, and. faithfully obſerved all the articles. 
I ſupped and lay in the tower that night; and the 
next day after that in which I had received this com: 
miſſion from the king, I went to tell him that with- 
aut any fears from Montmelian, he might march to 
meet his enemies; which he did in good order, and 
at the head of his army; but the information he had 
received was found to be fal᷑mmſe.. 
Tus garriſon of Montmelian marched out after 
the month was elapſed, and yielded the place to his 
majeſty, who commanded me to ſettle Crequy there” 
with his company. The garrifon: was reinforced, . 
and provided with great plenty of ammunition of all 
kinds. I would have perſuadec the king t have 
diſmantled this place, as it muſt undoubtedly be re- 
ſtored to the duke of Savoy in caſe of a peace; and 
to have done the ſame by all the other conquered 
fortreſſes: but the advice of the courtiers, who all 
ſeemed to be in the pay of the duke, ſaved Monts 
mehan from a treatment that good policy required: * 
IAE myſtery. of this conduct with regard to 
\ | EINE. D 5. | Mont- 
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Montmelian, as well as many other things, was 
__ explained two years afterwards, by the diſcovery of 
ſome letters of marechal Biron in cyphers: he told 
the duke of Savoy, to whom they were addreſſed, 


that he bad obtained a month for the garriſon f 


Montmelian, to give him time to raiſe the ſiege: 
that he had nothing to expect from his friends, un- 
leſs he made an effort to fave this place, which: could 
hold out three months longer; and affured him, 
that the reduction of it would give him great con- 
cern. In the letter he wrote to this prince after the 
caſtle was taken, he tells him, that his negligence in 
ſuccouring it had filenced the French lords in his 
2 who would have declared againſt the king, 
f, by advancing to join them, he had put it in their 
power to do fo with ſafety. Notwithſtanding the 
caution he obſerved in not writing their names, they 
were all ſo well deſeribed, that it was not difficult 
to know them. The ſilence I keep with regard to 
theſe names is only in favour of ſome whom the pub- 
lie perhaps has not ſuſpectet. ee 
 _MowTMELIAN'was'not/yet ſurrendered, when it 
was reported in the French army that cardinal. 
Aldobrandin, the pope's nephew and legate, was on 
his way to come and treat with his majeſty concern- 
ing a peace and his marriage. The king having ap- 
me to go and receive his eminence with all 
imaginable honours, I advanced to meet him with 
a body of 3000 foot, and 500 troopers, all ſpruce 
_ fellows. It was not difficult for him to perceive 
that it was the grand maſter of the ordnance who 
waited for him, by the manner in which he was re- 
ceived at his approach to Montmelian ; the truce _ 
affording me an opportunity to make uſe of the ar- 
— of tbe place as if it had been my own. Upon 


this occaſion I joined them together, to pay him 
the greater honour : the ſignal was given by a white 
gag raiſed on the battery of the rock: mine began 
after a great fire of the ſmall- hot, and was 9 
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5 in-ſuch a manner, that both 
having time to load again, this double diſcharge of 


an hundred and ſeventy cannons, performed with = 


the utmoſt regularity, and mukiplied by [the echoes 
formed amidſt the mountains, had the nobleſt effect 
imaginable, though not in the legate's opinion, I be- 
lieve, who was more frightened than ſoothed, by an; 
bonour ſo magnificently-dteadful,” believing all the 
mountains about him were: to fall down, and 
had ſeveral times recourſe to heſign oſ the croſs. 
I carried the cardinal to dinner at Notre-Dame . 
de Miens, and forewarned him of two things relat- 
ing to the buſineſs he meationed to me; one was, 
that he ſhould give no credit to any of thoſe perſons 
who wouldimake a boaſt to him of their intereſt with 
his majeſty; the other, that if they promiſed him to 
get all the places taken from the duke of Savoy to he 
reſtored withdut being demoliſhed, he ſhould believe 
them ſtill leſs, for he might be aſſured this would 
never happen. After this caution, I reſigned him 
freely to thoſe ſent by his majeſty to fetch him, and 
continued my hoſtilities, by beſieging Weener 267 
——_— and ſort Saint- Catherine. re 
F latter was attacked before hap the 82 5 
intreaty of the citizens of Geneva, whom the king 


Io. glad of an opportunity to oblige. '; Upon our Y 


arrival at this fort, which is fituated on a-rifirig; 
ground, in an open field, of which it ſeems to be the 
centre, marechal Biron, who by chance was near 
me, aſkod me to go that ĩiiſtant, on horſeback aa we 
were, and reconnoitre the place with him. Ptoldibim 
that we were toe gayly dteſſed, and had too may 
plumes on, to examine it in open day: forthe mare- 
chal was mounted on a white horſe, and wore a 

large p ume of feathers of che ſame colour. % No, 


ano,“ ſaid he, you —— under an ap- 


4 prehenſion i morbied they will not dure to fine 


upon us“ Let us 80 Men, f rapied 1, I« iy. | 


4 <6 ills for ir W . 


„ 


45 you.“ Wee * we came within two hun- 
dred paces of the ſortꝭ and obſerved it a long time, 
while they only fired twelve or fifteen vollies of ſmall 
ſhot, and 51 believe in the rk although we were a- 

bout twenty horſe; which ſurpriſed me greatly. 

e Certainly, fir,” faid I to the — 6 — 15 
iff 1s no one within, or they are afleep, or afraid of 

. us.“ The king could with difficulty believe this, 
Hetanke being there himſelf the day before, with-ſix 

Horſe only, the repeated vollies at his ap- 

proach; and as ax returned the next morning at 
the TRECE of day, on foot, arid with no other com- 
pany than Lena | and Feugeres, I was received: with 

o great a noiſe of the artillery, that — king ſent 
Monteſpan thither; believing it was a ſally; MW hom 
are theſe wee warn, you * ſaid Monteſpan to 
be, finding n in 5 * At me, I be- 

ilieve,“ A9 150 1 but be ſeen all that I 

„wanted to fee.” However, I guefled ſoon after 

the reaſon of that reſpect which they ſhewed mare- 
chal Biron. I perceived that — of the baſ- 
tions of Saint - Catherine were ſo bad, that great part 
of them had fallen down, and that the ditch was in 
no better a condition. I aſſurèd his majeſty, that as. 
oon as the trenches were carried to the extremity of 
the ditch the place would ſurrender. In effect, the 
beſieged, Who were likewiſe in. want of every thing, 
demanded to dane # they: were not ſuccoured* 

Wa ſix days. Tis 

ArrER I had ae the aa defined leave 
— the king to make a tour to Geneva: I arrived 
| beet the next day, with an hundred horſe, and came 

ſeaſonably to relieve this city from the terrors 

* 1 the preſence of a great number of catholics 
within their walls occaſioned. Meſſieurs de Guiſe, 
' Elbeuf, d' Epernon, de Biron, de la Guiche, and 
many others, were there, with their ſeveral attend- 
aants. ' L aſſured: them, that his majeſty had their in- 

| e er I. would not i, 

| Fi Wulle 


while thoſe Ar ee on. IT them: 
3 but the remembrance of the late perſecutions was 
# yet too recent in the minds of the citizens; they 
. could not be ſatisfied till L had: removed the occaſion 
of their fears; which I did that evening by ſpeaking 
do thoſe gentlemen, who all left —— the nedet 
E- day. The city deputed twelve of their chief citizens, 
with Beza, their miniſter, at their head, to compli- 
ment his — . ang to endeavour to obtain a-ze- 
queſt that t ' ſecret ;. this was, the de- 
molition of fort 2 -Catherine, which they were 
moſt ardently deſirous pf Beza delivered himſelf 
like a man of ſenſe, and one Who knew how to praiſe 
with delicacy; congratulating; the proteſtants upon 
the happinefs which. the reign of ſo good a prince 
promiſed them. Henry thanked the deputies and 
the city, offering to: beſto upon it any of his con- 
queſts which mould be moſt convenient for it; and 
preventing their requeſt, told them in a low voice, 
that they ſhould: h. have the pleaſure to be maſters of 
the fate 5 fort Saint-Catherine; and that he gave 
them his word, in my preſence (for he held me by 
the hand at the ſame time) that no intreaties . 
ſoever ſhould hinder him from razing it. ., 
Which, the deputies withdrew, extremel y.. well 
pleaſed -. 
His: majeſty, at cardinal A. ac 8 . 


, * 
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conſented that the conferences on the ſubject of a 
peace ſhould' be held at Lyons, and appointed the 
«cardinal. Du - Perron, the. conſtable, the chancellor, 
Villerois and Jeannin, to treat auith the legate: they 
had yet come to no agreement, when the future 
wee Arrived, in that 1 As ſoon. as Fix: King 3B 


7 


Foe WP 7 


V 
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. This es = Florence on obs: x9th of: ORober, waving em- 
- barked at Leghorn, and, with an efcorte of ſeventeen galleys, landed 
at Toulon, from whence ſhe came by-the way of Marſeilles and Avig- 
non to Lyons, where the king arrived poſt on the gth of November. 
As ſoon as he alighted (I take the following account from the moſt 
authentic Memoirs of thoſe times) the queen happened to be gt ſup- 
kerz and having a defire to ſee her a without being diſcover — 


1 . —_ 
. w 3, 


you 
25 
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was informed of it he quitted his ae wr, wh 


out in very rainy weather, riding . 
part of the lords of his court. It was twelw — 
at night when we got to the bridge of Lyons, 


waited there à full hour, wet through with rain, and 
almoſt periſhed with cold, before they would open 
the gate; for his majeſty, that he might have the 
pleaſure of ſurprizing the queen, would not ſuſter 
himſelf to be named. They had not vet ſeen each 
other. The br F eee performed with» 
out any e attended the king at ſupper, 
who v4 nan. diſmiſſed us to refreſh ourſelves likes. 
| wiſe; and he retired to the queery's apartment... 
Hie majeſty's arrival only increaſed che warmth 
with which, they conteſted the articles of the peace 
the plenipotentiaries were almoſt all. in the Fs 1 


e —_— and. glad of eee. jake 
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but he was known the moment he appeared by thoſe neareſt the door, 
who opened to make way for him; upon which, his majeſty went a- 
way directly, without going farther. The queen, in the mean time, 

was well aware of all this, but — ae oth "gps, 5 du put 

ting the plates away as often as ſhe .. with any 5 and eat 
15 liche, that ſhe 4 emed to haye ſat en SYS a Ke than 
to ſup. After the table was removed, the returned ae to- 
her chamber. The king, ho waited only for this, came to her cham-- 
ber- door, and ordering M. le Grand to go before, he knocked fo hard, 
that the queen thought it @ uſt be the king: upon this ſhe ſtept for. 
' wardat the very inſtant that M. le Orand entered the room, who was 
followed by his majeſty, at whoſe feet the immediately threw Rb. 
The king raiſed her up, embraced her with great ten mens. an | 
that was polite, paſſionate, and reſpectful, paſſed on bo mer - 
ter the firſt compliments were ber, the king took her Rand, and — ] 
Ber to the fire-place, where he continued talking withihes above half 


an hour z be afterwards went to ſupper, but eat very ſpa ringly. 


the mean time, he bid "madam de Nemours tell the queen, that 
bad not provided himfelf with a bed, expecting the would give bun 
part of hers, which from that time was to be in common between. 
them. Madam de Nemours carrying this meſſage to the queen, the 
returned for anſwer, That ſhe had came thither only to obey his ma- 
jeſty as the humbleſt of his ſervants, Upon this, the king undrefled, 
and went directiy to the queen's chamber, Who by. this time was 
in bed. Chronologie Septennaire, an. 1600, where glſo may be ſeen | 
che particulars of the'queen's journey, and her reception in the towns: | 
agree ee Dame a Matthieu, tem. II. . n | 
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their court to the legate; which was the cauſe that 
Henry it neceſſaty to make them give an 
account of their negotiution, and ſeverely'blamed the 
commiſſioners for having exceeded the power that 
was given them. Bellieyre and Villerei had i. 
ed the legate, that none of the fortreſſes which had 
been taken ſhould be demoliſhed, but eſpecially 
Saint-Catherine, for which the A | 
folicited, as being the beſt, and even the only bu 
wark the duke of Savoy 
Geneva. Henry made them ſenfible, that their pre- 
cipitation in ſubſeribing to an article of chis impor- 
tance, without conſulting him, had given him ſome 
fuſpicion of —.— and added, that in a few days. 
he would int them with his intentions upon 
that head. Then ſending for me, he told me, that 
che e way — the ſolicitation nien he 

Qed from the legate, would be to blow up the five 
baſtions of the foft, and to ſend word to the citizens. 
of Geneva to come and complete the demolition of 
it. No order was ever more expeditiouſly nor more 
effectually executed. The Genevois, in one night, 
laid this citadel even with the ground, and (carried _ 
away all the materials ſo carefully; that the next da; 
it could with difficulty have been believed thut there 
ever had been a ſort in the place; and at firſt the re- 
port ran, that it was deſtroyed by lightning. © When 
the truth was known, the legate expreſſed great re. 
ſentment at it, and did not ſeruple to confeſs, in the 
heat of his paſſion, that I was the only perſon who 
had not deceived: him with flattering hopes on this 
head, and that he had not ſufficiently attended 
to my admonitions. But his having, upon the faith 


of the commiſſioners, given very e expecta- 


tions to the pope, was what Ne: was chiefly concerned 
at, For three or four days the negotiation was in- 
tirely broke off; and when it was afterwards reſumed, . 
it was with ſo much animoſity, on his eminency's 
part, that he rejected all the * that were 
mad 


had againſt the republic of pe 
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made him. Theſe propoſitions were, That the duke 
of Savoy ſhould yield to the king the courſe of the 
river Rhone and its borders: That he ſhould not 
erect any fort within a league of it to favour the Spa- 
niards paſſage: That he ſhould leave to the republie 
of Geneva the enjoyment of certain villages ſpecified 
likewiſe : That Béche- Dauphin * ſhould be demo- 
liſhed, Chateau- Dauphin reſtored: and laſtly, that 
the duke ſhould pay an hundred and fifty thouſand 
_-crowns for the expences of the waer 
Tux king looking upon this affair as wholly. im- 
practicable, through the obſtinacy of the legate, 
reſolved to carry on the war more vigorouſly than 
before, and communicated his deſign to me, which 
was, to go in ſearch of the duke of Savoy at the 
head of his army; while I, with the artillery, bat- 
_ tered the citadel of Bourg. Each of us: had particu- 
lar obſtacles to this double project, beſides the want 
of money, which was common to both. I found 
the enterpriſe on Bourg very difficult to be executed, 
the ſeaſon being now ſo far advanced: the diffe- 
rence between this caſtle and that of Montmelian, 
with which I think it may be compared, is this, 
that for thoſe that have only ten or twelve pieces of 
cannon, Montmelian is equivalent to ten ſuch places 
as Bourg, becauſe that the reduction of Montme- 
lian depends. upon having artillery ſufficient to bat- 


ter the out-works; but for an army ſixty. cannon. 


ſtrong, the citadel of Montmelian is not more difficult 
to carry than that of Bourg; becauſe this laſt being 
more regular than the other, it can only be attacked 
methodically and by flow degrees, Had the coun- 

ſel I gave, to attack this fort immediately after the 
ſurrender of Montmelian been followed, it would 
have been now in the king's poſſeſſion. "7 003% 
WIr regard to this prince, his perplexity was 

accaſioned by his knowing in what manner the great- 


— 
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- eſt part of his general officers: conſpired with Spain 
and the duke of Savoy againſt him: he had great 


: reaſon to. be 


apprehenſive of engaging himſelf in 
the enemy's country, if they were with him: Leſ- 
diguieres was the only one on whom he could de- 
pend; he had lately given an inſtance of his fidelity, 


in ſending notice by Calignon, that the duke of | 


mut made uſe of a man named Ondevous to 
on his correſpondence with the great lords of 


8 kingdom. It is certain, that if Calignon had 


been more diligent to acquit himſelf of his en 
ſion, Ondevous would not have had time to eſcape 


as he did, and his detention might have laid open 


all the ſchemes of the ſeditious; but there is no ap- 


** rance that this happened through the fault of 


ſdiguieres. I adviſed the king to rely entirely 


upon him, and to bind him ſtill cloſer to his ſervice, 
by making him amarechal of France, and governor 
of Piedmont. As for the reſt, it was eafy to pre- 
vent the conſequences of Abeir ill intentions, by 


 dyof the my. Fe 


* 


giving them Jr: M1 at a diſtance "ny the bo- 
. BuT the affair ellae end moſt peng ue l | 


4 both being to procure a ſupply of money, it was 5 


ſolved that I ſhould: ſet out for Paris in four days: 
and that I might be enabled to paſs fix entire weeks. 


; tha [employed theſe four days in making all the ne- 


y preparations for the attack of Bourg, in pay- 


| 225 1 e ſoldiers out of what little money remained, 


and in providing for the ordinary as well as extra- 
ordinary expences of the king's houſheld. The 


very next day I ſent away my wife and my equipages 
before me, with directions to wait for mie at Rou- 


anne, Where I propoſed, as ſoon as I arrived to 
ſend them down the Loire as far as Orleans: they 
waited there for me three or four days longer, be- 
cauſe my meaſures were broke by the alterations 


that happened in the affair of the peace. 


Wuxx - went to take leave of the king, he . 
viſed· 
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1 e viſit the legate alſo before I let out, he 
having always expreſſed great eſterm for me. I went 
to viſit him booted, my poſt - horſes waiting for me 
on the other ſide of the river, oppoſite to his lodg- 
Ae He aſked me where I was going in that equi- 
page? “To Italy, replied I, and I hall. go with 
good company to kiſs the pope's foot.“ 4 "How | 
„to Italy,“ ſaid he in great amazement:- no, 
that muſt not be, fr ; ; Tied: you will aſſiſt me to 
renew this peace.” I ſeemed to conſent, in reſ- 
pect only to his mediation, the king having laid a- 
ſide all thoughts of it. I repeated, in a few words, 
all the principal articles that had been already pro- 
poſed, and afterwards aſked him if he would give 
credit to what I was to ſay; to him? Having 
aſſured me he would, F. ol Kin bim; that he might be 
abſolutely certain, that of /thels articles, his 
would abate none of his demands with regard to 
the borders of the Rhone, the villages in the neigh- 
daurhood of Geneva, Chateau- Dauphin, and Beche- 
Pauphin; | becauſe: I "was well with the 
| king's intentions in all theſe reſpects. He defired to 
| know iny reaſons: which 1 excuſed myſelf from 
| i him, on eee e yo time I had to 
ſtay. After walking thoughtſully ſeveral tiqies 
; backwards and forwards in his chamber, he afked 
me, if, with the ſame proteſtations of ſincerity, I 
would uld aſſure him, that, provided he agreed to all 
theſe points, there ſhould be no mention made of 
the other. I told him, that I believed I might pro- 
miſe this. Upon vrhich, he entreated me to: u 
acquaint the king with what he had ſaid. 
was glad to ſee me come back: and Lreturned a mo- 
mont after wards to the legate with full powers from 
his e And we Wopelened, that? inſtant a 


111 1 7 


F aa de Thou, . _ La Chron. cken rer this 
account, ib. an, 1601. See a, 38 treaty, in ee er 
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conditions of which were as follow: 


— 
+4 - 


treaty; which had languiſhed fo long a time; the 


Tae duke of Savoy, in exchange for the marqui- 


ſate of Saluces, which the king of France-gave up, 
was to make a cefſion to his majeſty of the fortreſſes 


of Cental, Monts, and  Roqueſparviere, all Breſſe 


entirely, the borders and country of the Rhone on 


both fides as far as Lyons, except the bridge of Gre- 
zin, and ſome paſſages neceſſary for his highneſs to 


enter Franche-Comts; but he Was not by this ceſ- 
ſion to acquire à right to raiſe any tribute from theſe 


places, or to build any fort there, or to ferry troops 


over, but by the king's. permiſſion, and on condition 


that for this 8 
P 


of paſſing the bridgeof Gre- 
zin the duke ſhould pa 


"ranee'one hundred thou- 


ſand crowns: That he ſhould likewiſe reſign to his 


majeſty the citadel of Bourg, the bailiwie of. Getx, 


Chateau-Dauphin, and its dependencies, with all 
that could be comprehended in the province of 
Dauphiné on this fide the Alps: That he ſhould 


likewiſe renounce the property of Aus, Chouſy, 
Vally, Pont d' Atley, Seiſſel, Chana, and Pierre- 
Chatel, to the borders of Geneva: t the forti- 
fications of Beche-Dauphin ſhould be razed: That 
the king ſhould on his ſide reſtore all the other ſorts 


he had taken which are not ſpecified here, with- - 
drawing the artillery and ammunition that were then 
placed there. The other articles related to erimi- - 
nals and priſoners of war that had fled on either ſide, 


* 


church benefices, exchange of eſtates between 


pious perſons, &c. It was articled for the duke of 


nours, part of whoſe eſtate lay in this country, 


that he ſhould not be diſturbed in the poſſeſſion of it, 


neither for the part which he held of the king, nor 
for that which he held of his highneſs. The other 
clauſes common to all treaties I hall not mention. 


NoTwiTHSTANDING this treaty was ſigned by - 
me for the king, by the legate for the pope, and"the _ 
duke of Savoy's agents, yet the duke, in 


uenced 


the 
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the count of Fuentes, put off ſo long the entire con- 


clufion of it, by his complaints and delays, that the 


king thought it neceſſary not to lay down his arms: 


he took poſt. to Paris #, where he waited for the 


duke's determinations. 


I caſe there ſhould be æ neceſſity for his return- 


ing into Savoy, he had certain meaſures to take for 
the affairs within this kingdom, and in Paris eſpe- 


cially, at a. time when every place was filled with 


malecontents. He left the conſtable and Leſdigui- 


eres, till his return, with ſome good troops upon 


"that frontier; and LEE and two or three other 


of the peace. © 


'1 


— 
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uſual ceremonies: however, the articles were not 

executed without many difficulties being raiſed by the 

duke of np i Many detained Villeroi at Lyons 
0 


* 
- 


* „ 


in order to turn to Paris; and embarking at Rouanne he landed 


commiſſioners at Lyons, to conclude the buſineſs, 


Bor his majefty found no occaſion to return into. 


_ theſe provinces. The duke of Savoy, n 


long amuſed himſelf with expectations from the di 


affected French lords, gave place to more prudent 
thoughts; and reflecting on what he had already 


loft by his obſtinacy, he thought himſelf very happy 
to accept the Coy in the form already mentioned; 
accordingly the laſt formalities were added, and the 
peace was publiſhed: at Paris and Turin with the 


part of the following year: it was not till then that 
every thing l agreed to; and Spain, who» 
had taken great intereſt in the affair, even adviſed 
the duke of 82 


4 « He departed,” ſays Baſſompierre, one night poſt from Lyons, 


- 
# 
- 


at Briare; from whence he came to lye at Fontainebleau, and 


next day dined at Villeneuve; and crofling the Seine below the 


« Tuilleries, came in the evening to Verneuil (afterwards Senlis.) 


* We continued three days at Verneuil, and then came to Paris. 
At length the queen arrived at Nemours; and the king, having 


rode poſt with fixty freſh horſes, came and carried her to Fontaine- 


<< bleau, where after ſtaying-five or ſix days, ſhe arfived at Paris, and: 
was accommodated with apartments at the, houſe. of Gondy,” 


avoy to comply with the articles of the 


* 


[| f ; 
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treaty. On all theſe occaſions Henry paid great de- 
ference to the pope, He granted all the delays which. 
the duke of Savoy, by count Octavio Taſſone, en- 
aged the legate to demand; which was contrary to 
V; leroi's advice: but his majeſty, having in reality 
obtained all that he could demand, thought he 
ought not to obſerve too rigorouſly the manner it 
was yielded to him, nor hazard, for ſuch a trifle, a 


renewal of the war. This produced as many advan- 


tages to the king as any war ended in a ſingle cam- 
paign could poſſibly do. His majeſty declared, that 
Brefle ſhould not be eee eee in the diſtrict 
of Lyons, but it ſhould be re- united to Burgundy, 
under the juriſdiction of the court of aides at 
Paris. de ni ee ed) og ES: 
Tax queen did not ſet out immediately after for 
Paris. She had brought with her her uncle Don 
John, a baſtard of the family of Medicis, Virgilius 
Urſinus her couſin, who being brought up while 
young with her had conceived hopes above his con- 
dition. Many more Italians of both ſexes were in 
her train; amongſt others, a young man named. 
Conchini, and a girl called Leonora Galigai, who 
afterwards played a great part in France. I went to 
Paris eight days before the queen, to make prepara- 
tions for the ceremony of her entry t, which was 
performed with great magnificence. The next day, 
the king brought the queen and the whole court to 
the arſenal to — with me; the queen was attended 
by all her Italian ladies, who being pleaſed with the 


1 It does not appear that this princeſs was complimented with the 
ceremony of a public entry into Paris, The citizens, ſays the Chro- 
nologie Septennaire, would have prepared a very magnificent one for 
her, and addreſſed the king for that purpoſe z but his majeſty choſe 
rather that the expence of the entry ſhould be laid out onother things 
that were more neceſlary, Tt afterwards adds Upon her arrival at 
the poſtern-gate of the ſuburb St. Marcel, the marquis de Roſny 
cauſed all the cannon af the arſenal to be fired three times. Sbe 
was carried in a litter along the moats of the city, and that day 
lodged at the ſuburb S. Germain, at Gondy's houſe, and the next at 
Zamet's, and after that at the Louvre, Ibid, 3 
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wine of Arbois, drank more of it than was neceſ- 
ſary. I had ſome excellent white wine that Was as 
clear as rock water: I ordered ſome decanters to be 
filled with it, and when the ladies aſked for water 
to temper. the burgundy, they were preſented with 
this liquor. The king ſuſpected by their gaiety 
that Thad played them a trick, This winter was 
Wolly taken up with parties of pleaſure, on account 
CCC oo! 
Ix Flanders, this year, the war broke out with 
great violence, prince Maurice of Orange gained a 
battle in the month of May againſt the arch-duke 
Albert, in which the + admiral of Caſtile, the man 
on whom he cmhefly depended, was taken priſoner. 
He afterwards laid ſiege to Nieuport, but was 
obliged to raiſe it. All I ſhall ſay of the war be- 
tween the Emperor and the Grand Signior in Hun- 
gary, is, that the duke of Merccœur was made lieu- 
tenant- general here by his imperial majeſty. I ſup- 
Preſs a detail of the grandeur and 'magnificence of the 
ſecular t jubilee at Rome, and ſhall conclude the Me- 
moirs of this year with an incident that afforded 
matter for much ſerious reflection upon duels: 
Bteauté having * killed his adverſary in a very un- 
common combat, was afterwards affaſlinated himſelf. 
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» + This was the battle af Nieuport, that was fought in the month 
of July, wherein the Spaniards loſt Sooo men, The prince of 0 
Orange was nevertheleſs obliged to raiſe the ſiege of Nieuport, and retire t! 
to Holland. The greateft part of theſe Nene tranſactions ate le 
neither fully nor exactly related in our Memairs; and I therefore | 
think, it. unneceſſary, to. give an account of them. in che notes, but I I 
rather refer the reader to the Memoirs and Hiſtortans of that time. te 
In like manner conſult the general and. particular accounts of the mi- ir 
Itaty expeditions between the armies of the emperor and the Grand | 
Signior, which are mentioned here. e e od COT Way | 
2. It was faid, that 300,000 French men and women, went to = 
Rome, to obtain the indulgence of the Jubilee ; concerning which, 
ſee the eeremonies in La Septennarie, an. 1600, and ther Mepapir 7 
„„ r een TT OEt | 
© Charles de Breads, a French gentleman of Caux, captain of a WW - 
troop of horſe in the ſervice of the States; his antagoniſt. was a Fle- s 
miſh ſoldier, lieutenant of a company under the governor of Boilſleduc, li 
with whom he fought a ſingular kind of combat, of e Ji 
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1 narration t ging be ſound in theſe Len 
y 90 1 1 * leaſt. France was concerned. ., The life 
S Irene, N wholly, paſſed. amidſt 


et de ch of arms, 15 1 exhibit. only 
the actions of a — ing, 2nd the father of a a., 
h mily. he manner * which the campaign in Sa- 
a voy: had been conduct and terminated, leaving no, 
e room to fear that the peace would be again e 
n by theſe, ancient Frames of the monarchy, or that 
. edle ſubſiſt as long as, big ma pleaſed, 1 
as reſumed, by his orders, and und under his inſpection, 
e- thoſe ſchemen 2159 regard, to the finances that the 
n- war had ſuſpended, and, were now to meet with 
u- W no. more. interruption, After the repreſentation. 1 
P- WM have already, given of the ſtate of affairs within the. 
kingdom, it would be injurious to conſider. the life; 
le. which the prince and myſelf now embraced as idle, 
led W and inactive: if it is les noiſy, and tumultucus, it is 
Is: probably more hdd chold me e 
n- gain ſhüt up, in my cloſ et, where L applied Al 4 
elf. with the utmoſt attention. to the examination of all, 
the abuſes that ſtill. remained to bę rooted out of che 
chamber of: accounts. x0) the offices of. the finances, 
the crown lands, the aids, the ſubſidies, the equiva- ; 
lents, the, five large fat rms, the tenths, and all the reſt. 
I laboured; at once for the;preſent; and the future, by. 
taking ſuch meaſures, that. the method I eſtabliſhed, 
in the direction of every part of the hnances ſhould. 


againſt the fame number of Flemiſh; he had the! advantage in the 
firſt encounter, in Which he killed his antagoniſt, 'but was 3 
nor 


priſoner in the Aecond, "fs put to death by * in the gover 


Boiſleduc, ,- { was one, the author of the ronologie' Septen- _ 
nairre, that eager| Fact Bees r occafrons of duelling, for ve rea- 
ſon he had been 2 — 2 inn e 
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72. M EMO IRS Book XII. 
not be afterwards ſubject to any alterations. I con- 
ſidered of means to enrich the king without impo- 
veriſhing his ſübjects, to pay his N repair his 
palaces; and ſtrove, with ſtill more aſſiduity, to 
complete the art of fortifying his cities, than that of 
attacking and defending them; and to make provi- 
ſion of arms and ammunition. I extended my cares 
to the repairing and renewing public works, ſuch 
as roads, bridges, keys of rivers, and other build- 
ings, which reflect no leſs honour upon the ſovereign 
than the ſplendor of his own palaces, and are of ge- 
neral utility: for which purpoſe I began to look into 
the application that had been made of the money 
granted for thoſe uſes to the cities and corporations, 
or rather into the frauds that had been uſed in the 
management of theſe fundlss. 
Tur fcheme of drawing up an account of every 
part of the finances, under the title of a general 
ſtate, which ſhould lay down their nature uniformly 
and clearly, ſeemed always ſo happy a thought, and 
ſo proper to bring them to the utmoſt exactneſs, that 
wherever this method was practicable I made uſe of 
it. On the firſt day of this year, when I preſented 
to the king the gold and ſilver medals, as uſual, I gave 
him at the ſame time five of theſe general ſtates, 
each of which related to one or other of my employ- 
ments, bound up in one volume very neatly. In the 
firſt, which was of the greateſt importance, becauſe I 
there gave an account of all that concerned myſelf, 
as ſuperintendant, was ſet down on one fide, all the 
money that was raiſed in France' by the king from 


every tax whatever; on the other, all that was to be 


deducted for the charge of collection, and conſe- 
quently all that was to be brought clear into his ma- 
jeſty's coffers. I cannot perſuade myſelf that this 
method was never thought of by any one ſince the 
finances were ſubject to ſome regulation; but intereſt 
alone prevented the execution of it. However that 
may be, I ſhall always inſiſt upon it, that N 
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this guide there is no proceeding without miſtakes 
or roguery. © f . baits 

Tux ſecond of theſe ſtates was drawn up merely. 
for the uſe of the keeper of the royal treaſury ; here 

; was ſet down, whence and upon what account he 

received all the king's money that paſſed through his 

hands during the year of his office, and how much 
he was at liberty to diſburſe. out of the whole fum, 

and for what purpoſes, The third was compiled for 
the uſe of the maſter of the ordnance, containing 

an exact account of money received and expended 3. 

with a true inventory of all that relates to the artil- 

| lery ; the number and ſorts of cannon, and of other 

8 arms, the quantity of in{truments of war, and provi- 
ſions of victual, laid up in different places, or ma- 

zines; the ſtate of the arſenals, and fortified places; 

and other obſervations of the ſame fort; The fourth 
related to the chief ſurveyor of the roads, and gave 

an account of all the money diſburſed or to be dif- 
burſed for the repair of every thing under his charge, 

whether it was to be done at the expence of the 

king or of the provinces. And, to conclude, the 

fifth contained a catalogue of cities and caſtles, par- 

_ ticularly thoſe on the frontiers,” that required any 
money to be laid out upon them; with a kind of 
rough draught of the works neceſſary at each place, 
formed with due regard to their natural ſituation and 
preſent ſtate, F e 8 n 

TAE king, upon my repreſentation, reformed 
many abuſes with reſpect to money, which had cauſ- 
ed a decay of commerce, of which money is the chief 
inſtrument ; the firſt was the practice which was 
then allowed, of putting money to intereſt at eight, 
or even at ten per Cent. “ a-praClice of ꝗgual miſ- 
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It is thus that a prince, in our times, remarkable for his abilities 
and ſuperior ſkill in politics, has judged : being firmly perſuaded, that 
the ſtate woul1 receive great advantages in every reſpect from a regu- 
lation that would oblige monied men to betake themſelves to com- 
merce and agriculture, which are infinitely preferably to the bare and 
dead produce of rents, h | 
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chief to the nobility and the people; to the nobility, 
becauſe they, being forbidden to engage in trade, 
have no other riches but the produce of their grounds, 
of which the price was brought down by high in- 
tereſt; to the people, becauſe, by putting out mone 
to intereſt, they made as great profit by fitting ſtill 
as by labour, and 8 kept immenſe ſums of 
money uſeleſs to the public, which, without that 
method of growing rich, they would have improved 
by ſome means advantageous to the commonwealth. 
'The intereſt of eight per Cent. was aboliſhed, and 
Nix per Cent. allowed in its ſtedd. 5 
Tux coin of different countries was till this time 
current in France, and paſſed in commerce equally 
with that of our own ſovereign. A prohibition was 
iſſued, - by which all money was put down but the 
coin of France , that of Spain only excepted, which 
would have been too much miſſed in commerce had 
it been at once forbidden. But it was more neceſ- 
ſary to rid ourſelves of the merchandiſe of our neigh- 
dours.than of their maney, for the whole kingdom 
was filled with their manufactures; and it is incre- 
dible how much miſchief was done by foreign ſtuffs, 
particularly thoſe of gold and filver. The importa- 
tion of theſe, and of all others, was forbidden un- 
der ſevere penalties : and becauſe France had no 
means of ſupplying herſelf with them out of her own 
ſock, we had recourſe to the true remedy, which is, 


Vt is true, that the ſpecies of foreign gold and ſilvex coin ought not 
to paſs current and be confounded with that of the prince in interior 
commerce, and in payments made between individuals; but is it not 
evident, that-the more ſuch coin abounds among our own money, the 
more flouriſhing will our commerce be? The hiſtorian Matthieu ob- 
"ſerves, tom. II. I. iii. p. 446. that this prohibition made the com- 
merce in France fall almoſt entirely: and the duke of Sully himſelf 
agrecs, a little lower, that he was obliged to have recourſe to other 
means to retrieve.it. We will examine this queſtion with him, when 
he comes to handle it, in the following book. As to the prohihi- 
tion of uſing. gold and filver in cloaths and houthold furniture, we 
ſhall alſo have occaſion, in the ſequel, to give our opinion on the 
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principles he eſtabliſhes with regard to luxury, | | 
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| to do without them; the uſe of all ſtuffs wrought 
with gold and ſilver being forbidden by an edict +, 
ALL theſe declarations tended to introduce. one, 
| by which it was forbidden to carry any ſpecies of 
money out of the kingdom, under the penalty of a 
Kai of all that ſhould be intercepted in the 
carriage, and likewiſe of all the eſtates of the offen- 
| ders, as well thoſe that favoured. as thoſe that were 
| guilty of the infringement of this law, Tbe king 
| ave 2 public proof how much he had: this affair at 
. eart, b m 
for this ſort of miſdemeanors z and even to hold all 
thoſe ſuſpected that ſhould dare to ſolicit him to the 
contrary: yet all this could only oblige thoſe perſons 
| that carried on ſuch practices to conceal them more 
7 carefully. I was of opinion, that one example would 
be more efficacious in correcting this obſtinate evil 
than all the threats that had been publiſhed againſt - 
it. I was not ignorant that a great many very conſi- 
derable perſons, and even amongſt the courtiers them- 
ſelves, made a fund out of this pernicious traffic, either 
by ſuffering this money to paſs under their names, or 
by ſelling at a high price, the authority which en- 
abled them to correſpond with the foreigners, and 
ſecured the privileges of paſſage. I thought it mpſt 
prudent to apply myſelf to thoſe who were employed 
by them. for theſe correſpondences, and promiſed 
them that, as a recompence for their diſcovery, 
ſhould have the fourth part of thoſe ſums that were 
ſeized by their informations ; for the king having 
made over theſe confiſcations to me, I had a right 
to diſpoſe of them. By theſe means I was well 
ſerved. | | | 8 8 | 
A MONTH was ſcarce elapſed, when I received * 


+ He ſheweJ, by his example, how to retrench the ſuperfluity of 
dreſs, for he commonly went clad in a coat of grey cloth, with only a 
pourpoint of ſattin or taffety, without any indented edgings, lace, or 
.embroidery : he commended ſuch as drefled in that plain faſhion, and 
ridiculed others, who carried, ſaid he, their windmills and their old 
woods on their backs, Peref. part iii, | : 
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notice from an inconſiderable man, the authors not 
being willing to make themſelves known, that thete 
were two hundred thouſand crewns in gold collect- 
ing to ſend abroad, which was to be ſent at two dif- 
ferent times, and that the firſt carriage would be much 
leſs than the ſecond. After having taken all the ne- 
ceſſary precautions, this ſum appearing rather too 
conſiderable for me, I thought myſelf obliged to 
mention it to the king, who made this Austen 
in the right he had given me, that if the ſum did not 
exceed ten thouſand crowns, I might appropriate it 
to myſelf, but that the 'overplus ſhould be his, 
„ Which will come, ſaid he, very ſeaſonably, having 
had ſome loſs at play that I durſt not tell you of 
e nor make up with my own money.” I was n6t 
' mercenary enough to wait for the profits of the ſe- 
cond*carriage. - I ordered the firſt to be dogged, and 
with ſuch vigilance, that it was ftopped half a league 
beyond the territories of France. It could not be 
done in the kingdom, tho' but a quarter of a league 
from the frontier, without furniſhing the offenders 
with a pretext for getting it releaſed. There was 
found in piſtoles, double piſtoles, and crowns of the 
ſun, to the amount of eight and forty thouſand 
crowns, which had been concealed in fome bales of 
common goods for exportation. The king's reſolu- 
tion on this article was ſo well known, that the con- 
ductors named no perſon as proprietor of it; and 
notwithſtanding all the noiſe this ſeizure made at 
court, it was diſavowed by every one; and this ſum 
was, by his majeſty, divided in this manner; ſeventy- 
two thouſand livres he reſerved for himſelf, five and 
twenty thouſand he ordered ſhould be given to the 
informer, and the remaining forty- ſeven thouſand 
he left to me; promiſing me, that however large 
any future capture might be, he would take no part 
of it from me. But after this, no more money was 
attempted to be carried out of the kingdom; this 
example had given a general diſlike to ſo ruinogs a 
. TROSE 
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.Taost that compoſed the chamber of juſtice F_ 
which was erected againſt the contractors, trea- 
ſyrers, receivers, and others who had been guilty - 
of miſdemeanors in their offices, were likely, in 
appearance, to exerciſe. far greater ſeyerities, It 
was my advice, that theſe. offenders . ſhould not 
only be . obliged to refund, but that thoſe who 
were convicted of embezzling the public treaſure 
ſhould, be. corporally puniſhed... Money however, 
the poſſeſſion of which covers all crimes it is the 
cauſe of, excepted this from the juſt rigour of 
tae law 1. IL would, were it - poſſible, transfuſe 
into the breaſts of my. countrymen . ſome part of 
that indignation that fills mine, againſt ſo perni- 
cious an abuſe, and all that contempt which! 
feel for thoſe that owe their elevation to it. If | 
we. conſider. as. a ſlight matter, the. deſpicable: 
light we. appear in to our neighbours by this. 
ſhameful cuſtom, (for none ſtrikes. more directly 
at the honour of the nation) we cannot conceal-: 
from ourſelves. the evils it has given riſe to; no- 
thing has contributed more towards. perverting;. 
our ideas of probity,. candor, and diſintereſted- 
neſs, or to turn thoſe virtues into ridicule; no- 
thing has. more ſtrengthened. that fatal. prop enſity [ 
to luxury, which is natural to all ub hy is 
with- us become a- ſecond. nature, by that peculi- 


'+ Otherwiſe called the royal chamber : it conſiſted of a preſident 
of the parliament of Paris, two counſellors, two-maſters of requeſt, a 
preſident and four counſellors of the chamber of accounts, a preſident 
and three counſellors. of the court of aids, and one of the general ad- 
vocates of the parliament, &c. Commiſſioners were ſent into the pro- 
vinces, to give them informations of ſuch as were guilty of any* 
malverſations. | | Ni 4 He. 

1 The dake of Sully ſeems to me to reaſon juſtly, when, in ſup- 
poſing the utility of the chambers of juſtice, he requires, that they 
ſuduld not conſine their proceedings to pecuniary mulcts only, but join 
to theſe corporal puniſhments. And he ſeems to me to have ſtill 
greater reaſon, when, in the ſequel, he adviſes to ſuppreſs this method 
as abſofutely uſeleſs ; and entirely aboliſh, in France, the uſage of 
compoſitions in farming the finances: and this is likewiſe the opi- 
alon of cardinal Richelleu. Teſtament Polit, part I. ch, iv. & 5; _ 
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axærity of temper, which makes us faſten eagerly upon 


every thing that can gratify our paſſions ; and no- 
thing in particular has ſo greatly degraded the French. 
nobility, as the rapid and dazzling. fortunes of con- 
tractors and other men of buſineſs,” by that opinion. 
which they have circulated every where, and which 
is indeed but too well grounded, that in France this 
is almoſt the only method of arriving at the higheſt 

honours, and firſt employments of the ftate, in the 
poſſeſſion of which all is forgot, and to the attain- 


ment all is permitted. 


To go to the ſource, military virtue is almoſt the 
only quality by which true nobility can, in France, 
be obtained, preſerved, or dignified: and in this 
practice there will be found no prejudice or empty 

opinion, if it be conſidered, that precedence muſt 
naturally be granted to that rank, by which all 
other claſſes of the community are preſerved and 
ſupported in that ſecurity. without which there can 
be no property: but this ſtate of life is not the way 
to a great fortune; this ſimplicity and ſeparation 
from Jucrative purpoſes fhew the antiquity and purity 
of the firſt inſtitution. By bravery nothing but ho- 
nours could be got, becauſe in thoſe times honour 
was the only reward of glorious actions: in later 
days, fince the notions of mankind are changed, 
ald every thing is rated by the money which it 
brings, this. generous body of nobility is brought in 
compariſon with the managers of the revenue, the 
_ officers of juſtice, and the drudges of buſineſs. But 
this compariſon terminates in an univerfal agree- 


" ment, to pay to theſe gatherers of money that reſpect 


which muſt always be ſhewn to thoſe who are poſ- 
ſeſſed of power, and are, in fact, our ſuperiors, an 
advantage which the former have loft *. And, in- 
* The ſame cardinal Richelieu complains of this abuſe, and bo- 
poſes a remedy for it, according ta the duke of Sully's ſcheme. 
Gentlemen, ſays he, cannot be promoted to places of truſt and dig- 
gity, but at the expence of theis ruin; for at preſent all ſorts of 
. \ | people, 


J...... 
deed, how ſhould it be otherwiſe, when we ſee the 
nobility of the ſame mind, with regard to this point, 


ce people are admitted to them throwgh the infamous traffic carried on 

« by means of money. For the future, all perſons ſhould be excluded 

„ from thoſe poſts, but thoſe that have the good fortune to be of noble 

« birth,” This. miniſter concludes, in another place, ofter M. de 

Sully, “ That the means of continuing the nobility in that purity of 

«© manners which they derive from their anceſtors (theſe are his words) 

cc is to retrench that luxury and intolerable expence which have been 

«« gradually introduced. Part I. ch. iii. 5 However, the impar- 

tiali y which I profeſs obliges me to agree, that the notions of the duke 

of Sully are overſtrained; and that in this paſſage there is a little of 
what may be called invective and idle declamation, anticipate are- 

mark, which we ſhall have occafion to make in what follows, and. 

that is, the alterations which have happened in the political ſtate f 
Europe from different conjunctures, and efpecially from the ſpirit of 

commerce, which at this day ſeems to animate it, have obliged ſtates 
to recede a little from theſe old maxims which relate to luxury and ex- 

pence: and therefore what follows ſeems to me to be the moſt reaſonable: 
method upon the whole, It is true, that that profeffion which has 

for its end the defence of the ſtate, ought to by in the polleſſion of its: 
principal dignities z or, which is much to the fame putpoſe, nil man- 

ner of regard, honour, and reſpect, ſhould be paid to them. lie duke: 

of Sully has therefore $604 rexfotr to obſerve, that of all the piofeſ 

fions this has moſt to fear from lutury ant effeminaey. Rence that 

reluctanee officers thew to reſide with their regiments f ant that aver» 

fon of the young nobility to a ſtudy, which ought entirely to engage 

their attention. Hence that Aſiaite pomp of high ring; and thoſt | 

exceſſive pleaſutes into Which armies are uſually plunged, Hette it 

follows, that foldicrs, ho from their youth have been only habituat- 

ed to debauchery, are unable to undergo the fatigves and inconvepi- , 

ences of a campaign, And, laſtly, we will farther agree with M. de: 

Sully, that the abuſes accruing from uncqual marriages, are at this 

day carried to an almot ſhameful height; and that, in general, Wi 

have too much neglefted a piece of policy,. which has always 

been looked upon, and that with very good reaſon, as one of the prin- 

cipal foundations of the ſtrength of a ſtate, a firift attenfion in mak - 

ing metrimoay be honoured and reſpected. But after all theſe conceſ- 

ſions, we muſt likewiſe agree, that one of the chief cares of a ſovereign: 

being to maintain and ſtrengthen unanimity between his ſubjects, by 
baniſhing jealouſies from among the different ranks, and the mutual 

animoſities of the ſeveral oxlers towards each other, and war not be- 

ing, as formerly, the true, and even the orfly means, of rendering a 

kingdom flouriſhing, the greateſt part of the maxifns laid down with. 

this view are unſupported, Would it not be much fitter to oblige the 

numerous families io divide themſelves equally among the different 

employmeats in the army, the navy, the c yer and commerce, and 

fo permit the nobility to engage in trade, as a means without which 

it will henceforth be impoſſible for the great families to ſupport them» 
ſelves? We will reſume the E ſobject pretty often; but 
. 4 . it 
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ple to mingle the moſt illuſtrious blood in a ſname- 
ful alliance with a dirty pedlar, who knows nothing 
but the change,his ſhop, his counter, and his kna- 
very? This abuſe is neceſſarily productive of two 
others, conſuſion of ranks, and degeneracy of fami- 
lies; which laſt is better proved by experience than 
argument. We need 2 5 take a view of that great 
number of mongril gentry with which the court and 
city is filled, and we fhall find them wholly deſti- 
tute of the plain and manly virtue of their anceſtors; 
no depth of thought, no ſolidity of judgment, raſh, 
inconſiderate, a ſtrong paſſion for play, a natural 
propenſity to diſſoluteneſs, a ſolicitudè for dreſs, and 
vitiated taſte in every kind of luxury; that one would 
imagine they thought to exceed even the women in 
the effeminacy of their manners: yet theſe people 
engage in the army, but with ſuch diſpoſitions, to 
which is often added a ſecret contempt for the pro- 
feſſion they embrace, what can be expected from 
them ? This ſubverſion of all order is indeed to be 
lamented, but is inevitable, while that profeſſion, 
which has only glory for its object, is not exalted 
to the higheſt rank, and dignified with the chiefeſt 
honours, which, for that purpoſe, anght to be taken 


it is certain, in general, that a moderate degree of attention is ſuffi- 
cient to make it plain, that the maxims of government, as to politics 
and commerce, ſhould not at preſent be abſolutely the ſame as they 
were a thouſand years ago. It may be imagined, that as to the al- 
terations neceſſary to be made in all theſe reſpects, we could not do 
better than rely upon the various conjunctures, and the natural di ſpo- 
ſit ions, which render all mankind ſo clear-fighted with regard to their 
own intereſt and welfare, However, a fatal experience has but too well 
taught us, how dangerous it is to leave to the giddy muliitude the 
choice of the means how to arrive at it. Of theſe alterations there are 
fame which' ought to accompany, or follow, and be naturally ſubordi- 
nate to, each other; a thing which the rabble can neither diſcern nor 
reliſh,” There is in every thing exceſs ar abuſe which they can bei- 
ther foreſee nor prevent. And this is the great point in the art of go- 
vernment, an art which requires continual app'ication and attention, 
The hand of the pilot is not neceſſary to bear vp the veſſel upon the 
waves; but without it, ſhe will in the end be daſhed againſt rocks, or 
at leaſt never be able to reach her wiſhed for port, . x; 

. © * 1 hy rom 
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- from the upſtarts of Fortune; and ſince the infamy 

which we ſhould find theſe creatures of chance 
ſtained with, if we took pains to examine them, is 
not ſufficient to draw our contempt, it is neceſſary 
they ſhould be branded with publie marks of dif- 
grace, to ſignify the rank they ought to hold. 
Tu king was convinced by the juſtneſs of this 
reaſoning. However, in this chamber of juſtice, 
the ſame thing happened that generally does: the 
little rogues paid for all the reſt; the principal de- 
linquents found their ſecurity in that very metal for: 
which they were proſecuted; they made uſe of a. 
fmall part of it in preſents, which ſaved the other. 
This qualifying would not have prevailed with the 
King had it —— directly; but it found ac- 
ceptance with the ladies of the court, and even with 
the queen herſelf; they gained the conſtable, 'Bouil- 
lon, Bellegarde, Roquelaure, Souvre, Frontenac, and 
ſome others, who, though not of this high claſs, 
knew as well how to work upon the king's inclina- 
tions; ſuch were Zamet, La Varenne, Gondy,. 
Boneuil, Conchini, and many more of that ſortz 
The complaiſance of this prince for all thoſe whom: 
he ſuftered to live in ſome degree of familiarity with 
him, and eſpecially for ladies, deſtroyed all his wiſe: | 
; reſolutions, ſo that the ſtorm fell only upon thoſe than 
ad reaſon. to reproach themſelves with not having yet 
ſtolen enough to put their thefts in ſecurjty, The 
retrenching of part of thoſe officers of all ranks, with 
which the bar and the finances abounded, and whicks 
was done at this time, was looked- upon as the work 
of the chamber of juſtice- The great number of 
thoſe officers, as well as their extreme licentiouſ- 
neſs, are indubitable teſtimonies of the calamities. 
that are introduced into a ſtate, and the forerunnerss 
of its ruin. e ok is Boa * IJ 
In May the king and queen had the devotion to- 
celebrate the jubilee at Orleans. I attended their 
majeſties as far as half a league beyond Fontainebleau, 


ſeaux. I took advan 
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from whence they that evening to Pui- 
tage of this little vacation, to- 
viſt the lands of Baugy, which had been juſt award- 

ed to me by a decree, for the great ſums which were: 
due to me from theſe lands, and upon which I be- 
an to build immediately with the confiſeated money 
Taue lately mentioned. I was ſtopped within two- 
leagues from the place where I intended to lie, by a 
courier from his majeſty, who called out to mg 
while I was yet a great way before him. He brought 
mie a letter from the king which contained only 
theſe few words. I gave you ſit days for your 
journey to Baugy, but I have . — letters 6f 
great conſequence from Buzenval,. which I want 
to ſhew you; you will obli me if you will come 
. © and lie to- nig ht here at Amoco gs whither you 
| 2 mo — 90 neceffaries. © J have given orders 
dging, and ſent thither my hunting- 
as bel, ge have ordered Coquet to get your fupper 
«© ready,” and your breakfaſt in the morning, for 1 
** wilt detain you no longer. a beloved 
< fiend” 

TI wisrenrd my wife, who accompanied me, a good 
sight, and taking with me only two gentlemen, a 
page, and a valet de chambre, and one groom, 1 
turned back to Puiſeaux, where I found the king, 
who was amuſing bimſelf withfeeing che youth of his 
frain wreſtle and Jeap in the my ard of the priory. 
As ſoon as he faw Kay "he called P uier, who had 
been ſent to him by Villerei with Buzenval's let- 
ters, which informel the king that prince Maurice 
had taken the field with his army, which he had in- 
cteaſed with garriſons drawn out of their quarters, 
and efeorted By two thouſand waggons: that, with 
this army, he intended (as Buzenval had learned 
from the prince of Orange's officers, and from the 
ne himſelf) to crofs Brabant, the county of 
Leige, Hainault, and Artois, to gain by it the ri- 
Vers ; along the frontiers of France, from whence he 

8 50 expected 
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expected affiſtande, and bring the war to the neigh 
bourhood of Gravelines, Berque-Saint-Vinox; Dun- 
kirk, and Nieuport; that the archduke, greatly in- 
ferior to the prince of Orange, not having yet re- 
ceived the troops which he expected from Italy and 
Germany, beheld thoſe preparations with aſtoniſh- 
ment, and durſt not oppoſe his march, but that he 
contented himſelf with being near him, that he 
might oblige him to keep in a narrow compaſs, and 
that while he obſtructed him he might be himſelf 
near the place where he perceived the ſtorm would 
fall; that,, finding this ſtep, which had been com- 
municated to him, of great importance, he thought 
it was neceſlary to inform the king of it. 5 
| Tut knowledge I had of the Low. Countries made 
this deſign of the prince of Orange appear to me ſo 
dangerous, that I thought it likely to draw upon 
him a total defeat. He would be obliged to march 
4 great way within view of the enemy and upon their. 
frontiers, 5 countries fo full of woods, 
hedges, and hollow ways; 1 in Liégois, 
that I thought them impattable for ſuch a number 
of waggons ; and the king was of the ſame opinion. 
After we had conferred: together a long time, he re- 
ſolved to ſend prince Maurice his ſentiments of it,, 
and I reſumed my rout to Baugy, in which I viſited 2 
the lands of Sully, that I bad a deſign of purchaſing, . * 
and did fo accordingly the following year. The 
king continued his pilgrimage to Orleans, and laid 
there the firſt ſtone for the rebuilding of the church 
of the Holy Croſs: he after wards returned to Paris, 
to which place I had come three days before his 
HONEY. GL: > | C 
Henry's letters changed the deſign of Naſſau; he 
beſieged Rhimberg *, and took it on the tenth of, Fune.- | 
The archduke Albert, in revenge, inveſted Oſtend 
on + the fifth of July. Maurice, on bis fide, lad 
* On the Rhine, c Fe. a 
f n will be often mentioned; this ſiege, in which many brave 
E 6+ | actions 
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fege to Bolduc, either to force the archduke to a- 
bandon his enterprize, or to indemnify himſelf by 
the reduction of this place, which was looked upon 
to be the moſt important fortreſs in Brabant. I was 
. © fill of opinion that he would do neither; and when 
| the king ſent for me to hear my ſentiments of it in. 
the prefence of the courtiers who were by when the 
pacquet which brought the news was opened, and 
who all ſpoke differently of it, I ſaid that, although 
] 'was very young when I had vifited Bolduc, I had 
-nevertheleſs preſerved the remembrance of the place; 
and, that not to mention its ſituation, which ren- 
dered the ſiege of it a work of immenſe labour, it 
feemed to me impoſſible, confidering the extent of 
the place and the great number of its citizens, to 
furround it in ſuch a manner as to hinder any one 
from going in or out, at leaſt without an army of 
ewenty-fve thouſand men. In effect, the prince. 
of Orange failed in his attempt upon Bolduc: but 
all this did not happen till November. 
Tux war breaking out ſo near our frontiers,, 
made Henry refolve to go to Calais, as if he had no 
other deſign but to viſit that country. Although he 
| always ſuſpected the Spaniards, he was not appre- 
hhhuenſive, inthepreſent ſtate of the affairs of that crown, 
that they would be prevailed on to break the peace 
-Sut he was not diſpleaſed at having an opportunity 
to give them a little uneaſineſs, in revenge for the- 
daily occaſions of diſcontent which he received from. 
them. They acted, indeed, in a manner ſufficient 
to have obliged his majeſty to do ſomething more, 
kad not policy prevailed over reſentment, After ma- 
ay fruttleſs attempts to break the alliance between, - 
the Swiſs cantons and France, and to hinder the 
pope from acting as arbitrator in the diſpute. 
about the marquitate of Saluces, becauſe his holi- 


actions were performed on both ſides, having laſted above three years; 
but for a minute detail of them conſult M. De Thou, Le Septennaire, 


aud other iſtorians. Why” 
1 neſs. 
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neſs could not diſpenſe with himſelf for giving judge, 
ment againſt the duke of Savoy, they had ſent troops 
to that prince in the laſt campaign, under the com- 
mand of the count de Fuentes. Their continued © 
intrigues with marechal Biron, Bouillon, D'Au- | 
vergne, the prince of Joinville, were publicly 
known. Bironhimſelf had confeſſed it to his majeſty; 
and laſtly; the king, at his return from Orleans, te- 
ceived certain intelligence of their practices with the 
cities of Metz, Marſeilles, and Bayonne. _ _ 
Arx all this his majeſty diſſembled his diſpleaſure ;. 
but nothing provoked him againſt that crown fo 
much, as the outrage which La Rochepot *,' our 
ambaſſador at Madrid, his nephew, and his whole 
train had received from that court, La Rochepot. 
gave an account of it in his letters.. I ſwear by 
* heaven,” ſaid Henry tranſported with rage, ( that, 
if I can but once ſee my affairs in order, and get 
a ſufficient ſupply of money, and whatever elſe is 
« neceſſary, I will make ſo furious a war upon them, 
„that they ſhall repent of having obliged. me to 
& take arms.” However, he {till ſhut his eyes up- 
on ſo daring a violation. of the rights of nations, 
but it was not without doing great violence to his. 
inclinations. * I ſee plainly,” ſaid this prince o 
me ſometimes, „that through emulation, jealouſy, _ 
and intereſt of ſtate, France and Spain can never 
be on friendly terms with each other, and that a 
proper ſecurity againſt that crown muſt have ſome 
« other foundation than words.” He was ſuffici- f 
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Antony de Selly, count de la Rochepot. His nephew happening 
to bathe himſelf with ſome French gentlemen, was inſulted by ſome 
Spaniards, who flung his cloaths, and thoſe of his companions into. 
the river, Theſe revenged themſelves for the affront by killing and 
wounding ſome of the Spaniards; thoſe that fled ſoon after returned. 
to force open the ambaſſador's houſe, and thence. dragged his nephew 
to priſon, . with others of his aſſociates that had taken ſhelter there. 
This difference was compromiſed by the pope, who cauſed the pri- 
ſoners to be ſent to him to Rome, and delivered them to the count de 
Bethune, brother to M. de Sully, ambaſſador of France at that court. 


See.the * mentioned hiſtorians for the year 1601, 
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ently convinced of the error in Villeroi and Sillerys 


policy, who often, in his preſence, maintained 

againſt me, that a ftriet"union with Spain was not 

| jable fyſtem of 1 6 
that ought to be embraced. To their arguments 

oppoſed that competition ſo natural to theſe to 


only neither impoſſible. nor 1 0 for France, 
f 


bat likewife the moſt reaſonable 


crowns, the oppoſixion of their intereſts, and the re- 


membrance of ſo many recent injuries; and I con- 
cluded that, with 4.neghbour fo artful and unjuſt, 


the neceſſary meaſures to be taken were to hold them 


Always fuſpected, and to be always prepared for de- 
fence. -The faſt news that came from Madrid gave 


me, for this time, the advantage over iy pponents, 


at leaſt in the king's opinion, who hefitited no long- 


er about going to Offend, after he had diſmiſſed two | 
celebrated embaſſies, Which he received about! this- 


r | 


Ox of theſe embaffies was from the grand ſeig-- 


nior, who, knowing that the ſophy of Perha his ene- 
my had ſent a folemn depytation to che pope; the 
Emperor, and the king 6f Spain, without taking, 
any notice of the King of France, againſt'whom he 


feemed to make an overture. of his aſſiſtance at the 


fame time that he aſked for theirs, he was returning, 
one act for another. His highneſs, on this oecaſion, 
made uſe of his phyſician, Wo“ was a chriſtian, 
and inveſted him with the dignity of his ambaſſador. 
The terms in which this Papen potentate expreſſed 
Rimſelf, with regard to the French +, diſcovered a 
- diſtinction. and reſpect, of which there are few ex- 
* Bartholemew Cœur, a renegado of MarſeiFes. He demanded of 


the king that the duke of Mercevr ſhould be recalled from Hungary, 


becauſe, among the propheſies which the Turks believe, there is one, 
they ſay, that the French ſhall drive the Turks out of Europe. 
. To the moft glorious, moſt magnanimous, and moſt illuſtrious 
prince of the faith of Jeſus . , . the compoſer of the differences that 
Happen between chriſtian potentates, prince of grandeur, majeſty, and 
opulence, and the glorious leader of the greateſt ſubjects, Henry the IVth 
Emperor of France; ſuch were the titles which his highneſs gave the 
king. MSS. de Ia Pibkoth. de Roi, vol 9592, . 
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amples; he ſet a higher value; he ſaid; upon thde 

friendſhip and arms of the French, Us of all the 

pre; chriſtian nations together; and that alt h 
y ſhould all unite with Perſia againſt him, 


boa think himſeHf in a condition to diſpiſe their at- 


tempts, as ſoon as he had ſecured the alliance and 
aſſiſtance of a king, whoſd fuperiority over all his 
neighbours, as well as his great perſonal qualities, 
he appeared not to be ignorant of. The Furkiſn 
ambaſſador preſented his majeſty with ſeveral rich 
preſents, and gave me two ſeymetars of exquiſite 
workmanſhip, which I keep with great care. 
Tux other ambaſſador was from the republic of 
Venice. This ſtate had been 2 long time, by 4 


particular alliance often renewed, and by their com- 


mon intereſt, united with France againſt the Spa- 

niſh power: it had been amongſt the firſt in com- 
plimenting his moſt chriſtian majeſty upon his mar- 
b the peace, by the ſieurs Gradenigo and 


1 


the laſt of hows was wit int this warkad= Is 


enry was deſirous that theſe ambaſſadors ſhould 
be 9 the utmoſt diſtinction in Paris. He 
ordered them to be ſerved with his on plate, and 


loaded them with preſents of equal value wich thoſe. | 


he gave the firſt, The letters he then wrote to m. 
turned almoſt wholly upon this head, for he was 


then at Fontainebleau with the queen, who was far 


advanced in her pregnancy, upon which account the 


king could not come immediately to Paris, and ſfilk, 


leſs the queen who had ſo great a concern in this em- 


baſſy. His majeſty ſhewed ſo much reſpect for the 
Venetian ambaſſadors, as not to ſuffer them to wait 
for his return to Paris, but let them know that he 


would receive them at Fontainebleau, to which 


place his coaches and equipages attended them. 

Tx archdukes could not fail to ſuſpect, that the 
king, by marching towards Calais, would endea- 
vour to obſtruct their deſigns upon Oſtend, by way 
of 8 2 the ill treatment 1 > Nochepst had _ 
4 ' >: " 000 
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cCeived. In order to diſcover the purport of this 
journey, they deputed to him the count of Solre in 
the quality of ambaſſador, under the pretence of 
making him the fame compliments on the queen's: 
| 2 which he received from all parts; en- 
joining this ambaſſador to inſinuate a complaint of 
bis journey, by which Solre gave a fair opportunity 
to the king, who, inſtead of fatisfying him as to the 
© occaſion of his complaints, made, in his return, 
very heavy ones againſt Spain, aſſuring him however, 
but in a general manner, that he would not be the: 
firſt to come to a rupture, provided that the Spa- 
miards did not force him to it by continuing their un- 
fair proceedings. With this promiſe the ambaſſador 
. pretended" to be ſatisfie kl. nyt 
Tux queen of England hearing the king was at 
Calais, thought it a favourable: opportunity to ſa- 
tisfy her impatience of ſeeing and embracing het beſt 
friend. Henry was not leſs deſirous of this inter- 
view, that he might confer with the queen upon 
the affairs of Europe in general, as well as on their 
own in particular, eſpecially thoſe which had been; 
juſt hinted to him by the Engliſh and Duch ambaſſa- 
dors when he was at Nantz. Elizabeth firſt wrote 


* * 


him a letter equally polite and full of offers of ſervice; 
= ſhe afterwards made him the uſual compliments, and 


repeated thoſe aſſurances by the lord Edmund, whom 
me diſpatched to Calais, till ſhe herſelf could arrive 
at Dover, from whence ſhe ſent the lord Sidney with: 
other letters. . eee ee 
Henry reſolving not to be outdone. in com- 
plaiſance, anſwered theſe advances in a manner that 
ſnewed at once his reſpect for the ſex of Elizabeth, 
and his eſteem and admiration of her character. 
This intercourſe continued a long time, to the great: 
mortification of the Spaniards, wheſe jealouſy. was 
ſtirongly excited by proximity and cloſe correſpond-- 
ence. Of all the letters wrote by theſe two ſovereigns- 
on this occaſion, I am poſſeſſed only of that in which 
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Elizabeth informs the king of thoſe obſtacles: that 


prevented her conferring with him in perſon, lament- 
ing the unhappineſs. of princes, who, contrary to 
their inclinations, were ſlaves to forms and fettered 


by circumſpection. This letter +, becauſe it was 1 


the occaſion of the voyage I made to this princeſs, 
I have kept in m . in it ſhe tells her moſt 
dear and well beloved brother (for ſo ſhe called the 
king of France) that her concern at not being able to 
ſee him was ſo much the greater, as ſhe had ſome- 
thing to communicate to him which ſhe durſt not 
confide to any other perſon or commit to paper, and 
et that ſne was upon the point of returning to 
Ln . e eee | 
Tut king's curioſity was ſtrongly excited by 
theſe laſt words; in vain did he torture his imaginas 
tion to gueſs their purport. Secretary Feret being 
ſent by him to fetch me, I have juſt now received 


; Pp 


+ This letter, and this whole relation of the Juke of Sully's con- 
cerning Henry the IVth's journey to Calais, and Elizabeth's to Do- 


ver, appear ſufficient, without any other reflections, to. ſhew the er- 
ror of all thoſe various judgments current at that time, and which 


have been mentioned by different hiſtorians concerning theſe two po- 


tentates. It was ſaid Elizabeth propoſed to Henry, either that he 


ſhould come to Dover, or at leaſt confer with her in a veſſel half wa 
between theſe two towns, and that this propoſal concezled a ſnare in 
which Elizabeth hoped to entrap Henry by ſeizing upon his perſon in 


the intetview, and keeping him priſoner till he reſtored Calais, and: 


that _— excuſed himſelf from complying with her requeſt, only be- 


c-uſe he fuſpected the defign; others ſay, becauſe his fears of the ſea' 


were ſo-great, that he durſt not venture into a veſſel. No one ſuſpect- 
ed the true motive for propoſing this interview, which was the oeca- 
ſion of all theſe letters that paſſed between them, and cauſed-the duke 

of Sully to make the ſecret voyage to Dover, of which he here'gives 
an account. Siri, on this occaſion, builds upon the reſentment whieh” 
he ſuppoſes Elizabeth always preſerved, both of the peact of Vervins 
and the ſurrender of Calais, as well as her fear leſt Henry ſhould ag- 

grandiſe himſelf too much, and on the jealouſy which the Engliſh 
entertained of the, French. Mem. Recond. vol. I. p. 130, 150, Kc. 
But this writer, ſo well acquainted with foreign negociations, eſpect- 
ally thoſe of Italy and Spain, is not right, neither in the facts nor the 


opinions which he produces concerning the interior of our court and 


councils under the reign of Henry the IVth, He knew neither this 
pr:nce nor the duke of Sully, 


letters,, 


LY 
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T letters, ſaid he to me, from my good ſiſter the 
< queen of England, whom you admire ſo greatly; 
wo are fuller of civilities than ever: ſee if you 
will have: more ſucceſs. than I have had in diſ- 
© covering het meaning.“ I agreed with Henry 


6 that it muſt be ſomething of great conſequence” 


which enduced her to expreſs herſelf in this manner; 
it was reſolved therefore, that I ſhould embark the 
next day for Dover, as if with no other deſign than 
to take advantage of the ſhortneſs of the paſſage to 
make a tour to London, 22 would give me an 
oppportunity of feeing what ſtep the queen would 
take upon my arrival, neither the king not I doubt- 

ing but that ſhe would be immediately informed of 
it. L acquainted no one with my intended paſſage, 


but ſuch of my domeſtics as were to attend me and | 


of theſe I took but a very ſmall number. ; 

_ LxMBARKED early in the morning, and reached 
Dover about ten o'clock, where, among the crowd 
of whoſe Who embarked arid diſembarked, I was im- 
mediately diſcovered by the lord Sidney, who fiye or 
ſuc days before had ſeen me at Calais: with him 
were Cobham, Raleigh, and Griffin, and they were 


Won after joined by the earls of Devonſhire and 


Pembroke. Sidney embraced me, and aſked me if 
I was. come to fee the queen; I told him I was not, 
and even affured him that the king knew nothing of 
my voyage: I likewiſe intreated him not to mention 
it to the queen, for not having had any intention 


of paying my * * to her, I had no letter to pre- 


ſent, my deſign being only to make a ſhort tour in- 
cCognite to London. Theſe gentlemen replied ſmil- 
ing, that | had taken an uſeleſs precaution, for that 
probably the guardſhip had already given a ſignal of 


| = my arrival, and that I might quickly expect to ſee a 


meſſenger from the queen, who would not faffer me 
to paſs in this manner, having but three days ago 
_ ſpoke of me publicly and in very obliging terms. I 
affected to be extremely concerned at this untucky 
n | accident, 


- 


i 
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{till paſs undiſeovered, provided that theſe gentlemen . © . « 

would be ſecret as to the place where I was to lodge 

from whence, I aſſured them, I would immediately -._ 

depart. as ſoon as I had taken a little refreſhment : 

ſaying this ] left them abruptly, and had but juſt en- 

tered my apartment, and ſpoke a few words to my 

people, when I ſelt ſomebody embrace me from be- 

hind, who told me, that he arreſted me as a priſoner 

to the queen. This was the captain of her guards, 

whoſe embrace L returned, and replied ſmiling, that 

I ſhould eſteem ſuch impriſonment a great honour. 
His orders were to conduct me directly to the 

queen; I therefore followed him. © It is well, M. 

« de Roſhy,” faid this princeſs to me as foon as 1 

appeared, * and do you break our fences thus, and” 

<< paſs on without coming to fee me; F am greatly 

e {urprifed at it, for I thought you bore me more 

“ affection than any of my fervants, and I am pet- 

© fuaded that J have given you no cauſe to change 

<« thoſe ſentiments.“ I replied in few words, but 
ſach as ſo gracious: a reception required. After 


. which I began, without any diſguiſe, to entertain 

#: her with thoſe ſentiments the kmg my maſter had! / 
| for her, © To give you # proof,“ replied the," I | 
1 „that I believe all you Have told me of the guod- will 


© of the king my brother, and of your own, Twill 
| diſcourſe with you on the ſubject of the laſt letter 
„I wrote to him; though perhaps you have ſeen it, 
4 « forStafford (that is the name of the lord Sidney) 
and Edmund tell me, that the king conceals few 
« of his ſecrets from you.” She then drew me 
aſide, that ſhe might ſpeak to me with the greateſt 
freedom, on the preſent ſtate of affairs in Europe; 
and this ſhe did with fuch ſtrength and clearneſs, 
| beginning from the treaty of Vervins, that I was 
convineed this great queen was worthy of that 
high reputation ſhe had zequired in Europe. She 
entered inte this detail, only to fiew me how 5 
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ſary it was that the king of France ſhould, in concert 

with her, begin to execute thoſe great defizns which 

| they both meditated againſt the houſe of Auſtria. 

I)!be neceſſity of this ſhe founded upon the acceſſions 

= _ this houſe was daily ſeen to make: ſhe repeated to 

me all that had paſſed on this ſubje& in 1.598, be- 
tween the king and the Engliſh and Dutch ambaſ- 

| ſadors, and aſked me if this prince did not ſtill con- 
tinue to have the ſame ſentiments, and why he ſo long 
delayed to begin the enterprize, .. | N 
Teo theſe queſtions. of queen Elizabeth, L an- 
fwered, That his moſt chriſtian majeſty ſtill con- 
| tinued to think of that affair as he always had done: 

that the men and money he was. railing, and the 

| other warlike preparations he was making, were- 

= deſtined to no other purpoſe than the execution of 

[ tze concerted plan; but that in France things were 

| 
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far from being i in fach a ſtate, as to enable him to- 
undertake the deſtruction of a power ſo ſolidly eſta- 
= bliſhed as that of the Auſtrian. /prinegs. This 1 
= proved, by the extraordinary expences Henry had 
= deen at fince the peace of Vervins, as well for the 
1 general neceſſities of his kingdom, as to reſtrain the 
5 attempts of the ſeditipus, and to carry on the war 
| Which he had juſt ended with Savoy. Too not difſ=-- 
ig ſemble with this princeſs the opinion. J had always 
= entertained of this enterprize, which. is, that though 
= England and the United Provinces ſhould uſe their 
3 utmoſt endeavours to reduce the houſe of Auſtria, 
| unleſs they were aſſiſted by all the forces of the 
French monarchy, and on whom, for many reaſons,” 
the chief weight of this war muſt fall, the houſe of 
Auſtria, by uniting the forces of its two branches, 
might, without any difficulty, not only ſupport it- 
ſel againſt them, but even render. the ballance 
equal; it would therefore be uſeleſs, and even an 
imprudent attempt, to endeavour to ſap the founda- 
tions of ſo formidable a power, by the ſame means 
W chat ſerye 1 to 22 0. the — 
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with it: and it would be indiſpenſibly neceſſary to 
defer the attempt for ſome years, during which, 


France would acquire all ſhe now wanted, to enable 


her to ſtrike more effectually the blow that was pre- 


paring for the common enemy; and would, in con- 
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junction with her allies, endeavour to engage the 
neighbouring princes and ſtates in their deſigns, the 


princes of Germany eſpecially, who were more im- 


mediately threatened by the tyranny of the houſe of 
Auſtria r dn „ 


_ IT was eaſy for the queen of England to com- 


prehend, by the manner in which I expreſſed my- 
ſelf, that theſe were not ſo much my own as Heri- 


2 ſentiments which I communicated to her, and 


1e gave me to underſtand as much, by confeſſion, 
ſhe cou 


could not be too ſoon agreed, which was, that the 
ultimate view of the intended combination being to 


confine the power of the houſe of Auſtria within juſt 
bounds, it would be neceſſary that each of the allies 


that — appeared ſo juſt and reaſonable to her, that 
d not avoid adopting them: adding only, 
that there was one point on which all the parties 


ſhould ſo proportion all his deſires or expectations 


which he might conceive in the conſequence of the 


event, as that none of them . be capable of 


giving umbrage to the reſt : ſuppoling, for example, 
that Spain ſhould be deprived of the Low Countries, 


neither the whole nor any part of this ſtate was to be 


coveted, either by the king of France, or the king 


cf Scotland, who would one day become ſo of 
Great Britain, nor yet by the kings of Sweden and 
Denmark, already ſufficiently powerful by. fea and 
land to make themſelves reſpected by the other al- 
lies; and the ſame conduct ought to be obſerved with- - 
regard to all the other ſpoils that might be takerr 
from the houſe of Auſtria by thofe princes whoſe do- 


minions ſhould happen to be neareſt to the conquer- 


ed countries; “ For if my brother, the king of 


France, faid ſhe, ſhould think of making him 


« ſelf 


United 
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s ſelf d eee even only feodal lord of the 
rovinces, I ſhould: never conſent to it, 
s but entertain a moſt violent jealouſy of him; nor 
ce ſhould I blame him, if, giving him the ſame oc- 
„ caſion, he ſhould have the fame fears of me.” 
Ius werenotthe only reflections made by the 
queen of England ; ſhe ſaid many other things, 


which appeared tomgſo juſt and ſenſible, that I was 
| filled with aſtoniſi ent and admiration. It is not 


J, 


unuſual to behold/princes form great deſigns ; their 
ſphere of action ſo foreibly inclineg.them to this, that 
it is only neceflary way Har them of the extreme, 
which is, the projecting what their powers are fo 
little proportioned to perform, that they ſcarce ever 
find themſelves able to execute the halfof what they 
- propoſed; but to be able to diſtinguiſh and form only 
ſuch as are reaſonable ; wiſely to regulate the con- 
duct of them; to foreſee and guard againſt all ob- 
ſtacles in ſuch a manner, that when they happen, 
nothing more will be 3 than to apply the re- 
medies prepared long before, This is what few 
princes are capable of, Ignorance, proſperity, lux- 
ury, vanity, nay, even fear and indolence, daily 
produce ſchemes, to execute which there is not the 
leaſt poſſibility. - Another cauſe of ſurprize to me 
Was, that Elizabeth and Henry, having never con- 
| ferred together on their political project, ſhould agree 
ſo exactly in all ſheir ideas, as not to differ even in 
the moſt minute particulars. N ee 
Tx queen, obſerving my eyes were attentively 
fixed on her without ſpeaking, imagined ſhe had ex- 
preſſed herſelf ſo confuſedly in ſomething ſhe had ſaid, 
that I was unable to comprehend her meaning. But 
when I ingenuoufly confeſſed to her the true cauſe of 
my ſilence and ſurprize, ſhe then, without ſcruple, 
entered into the moſt minute parts of the deſign : 
but as I ſhall have an ample occaſion to treat of this, 
in relating the great ſchemes which were prevented 
by the untimely death of Henry IV. I ſhall — 
| trouble 


* 
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0 trouble the reader with uſeleſs repetitions; but in 

, this place juſt ſhew'the five principal points to which 

Ir her majeſty reduced ſo extenſive a ſcheme, as from 

* the ſequel of theſe Memoirs this will appear to 
have been, The firſt was, to reſtore Germany to 

1e its antient liberty, in reſpe& to the election of its 

8 emperors, and the nomination of a king of the Ro- 

2s mans. The ſecond, to rendgy the United Provinces - - 

ot WM abſolutely independent with Spain; and to form 

ir them into a republic, by annexing to them, if ne: 

at ceſſary, ſome provinces diſmembered from Germany. 

e, The third, to do the ſame in regard to Switzerland, 


fo by nne with it ſome of the adjacent pro- 


—_y 
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er vinces, particularly Alſace and Franche-Compte, 

ey The fourth, to divide all Chriftendom into a certain 
ly number of powers, as equal as may be. The fifth, 
1 to reduce all the various religions in it under thoſe L 
b- three which would appear to be moſt numerous and 

n, confiderable in Europe. gf RF 

e- Ov conference was very long: I cannot beſtow 

W praiſes upon the queen of England that would be equal 

R* — to the merit which I diſcovered in her in this ſhort 


ly time, both as to the qualities of the heart and the un- 
he W derſtanding. I gave an exact relationof every ing that | 
ne palled between us to the king, who very highly ap- 
n- MW proved all ſhe had faid to me. Their majeſties cor- 

ee reſponded by letters, during the reſt of the time 

in they ſtaid at Dover and Calais. All preliminaries 

5 were agreed on; meaſures were taken even on the 

ly grand object of the deſign, but. with ſuch ſecrecy, | 
x- W that the whole of this affair remained: to the death ff 


id, the king, and even much longer, among the num- 
ut ber of 'thoſe in which only various and uncertain 
of W conjectures are formed. e ey 
le, Tk king did not return to Paris till he had care- 
n: fully examined all the fortreſſes upon his frontier, 
lis, and provided for their ſecurity: in every other reſ- 


ted pect, he appeared an indifferent ſpectator of the quar- 5 ; F 
not re] between the Spaniards and the Flemiſh ; and - 


N 
2 
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be did in favour &f Oſtend, the ſiege öf which was 
ſtill continued, was not to hinder ſome French from 
f engaging in the ſervice of -the prince of Orange, in 

which ſeveral of them loſt their lives; amongſt 
_ theſe, the death of young + Chatillon-Coligny, 
; whoſe head was ſhot off by a den before Oſ- 
| tend, deſerved to be particularly lamented, The 
king, when he was told it, ſaid p iche that 
France had loſt a man of great merit Ymyſelf, in 
particular, was ſenſibly afflicted at his death. Colig- 
ny, at an early age, had ny united almoſt all 
- the qualities that form a ſoldier ; valour, moderati- 
'on, prudence, judgment, and the artof making him- 
2 ſelf equally beloved by the ſoldier and officer. 

Bur Coligny was a proteſtant; and the jealouſy | 
of the courtiers ſoon converted all theſe virtues into 
ſv many crimes, in the opinion of the king; they 
told his majeſty, that Coligny already aſpired to the 
diſtinction of being head of the proteſtants, both 
within and without the kingdom, to which he was 
ſolicited by the duke of Bouillon; that he deſired 


nothing with ſo much ardour as to equal, or even to 


ne ſarpaſs, the actions of his father and grandfather; 


and had been heard to declare, that he ſhould not 
regret the loſs of life, if he had the ſatisfaction to 
Toke it at the head of an arny, fighting for the 8 
ſervation of his friends. His affection for, the ſoldiers 
was treated as an artful and dangerous N 
They hinted to the king, that he had already raiſed a 
jealouſy in the prince of Orange; and that his ma- 
jeſty would one day have reaſon to fear a ſhoot from 
a ſtock that had given ſo much trouble to our kings. 
Henry was fo far influenced by the inſinuations, chat 


+ Henry de con ny, Jord a Chatillon, fon to rmsch, and "RF 
fon to the admiral de Coligny: he carried to the aſſiſtance of Oſtend. a 
regiment of 800 French. According to Brantome, the houſe of Cha- 

tillon Coligny came originally from Savoy, of a very noble and ancient 


- © lineage, as he ſays, and who were A . Were and very . 
powerful, * III. p. 473. 


>. 


- when 


1 
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af Coligny, he dwelt continually 
. What he had heard, and had given but too 


much credit to, and appeared to me not only Fall 2 


of indifference far the death of Soba LI ale ſo * 


905 prejudiced, againſt the who 


eliſted from a ſolicitation which could not Ah wy bs 


prejudicial to myſelf, my connexions and conformity 

of religign with the deceaſed. conſidered. » 
"Tur Ning, at his retum 10 Fontainebleau, had 

the plea! 


her pre „and took all poſſible care of her 
5 „knee he wrote to me ſome days be- 


we he queen lay in, he ſays, = Bring no people | 
aof buſineſs with you at this time, no men- 
6 tian muſt be made of it during the firſt week of 


40 my wife's lying - in; we ſhall have ſufficient em- 


5 to hinder her from getting col. 


T length, the moment that was to-fill the king, 


the queen, 8. the whole kingdom with joy, arrived; 


the queen was, on the 17th of September +, deliver- 


ed of LY ſon, whoſe ſtrong health, as well. as the 
queen's, filled the kingdom with the moſt agreeable. 


hopes . 1 believe 1 * venture to — rope 


* *Weread;” ſays Bajle; i the Rep. de Lett, far January 1686, 
* that Henry recommended to Louiſa Bourgeois, a very ſkilful mid» 


© wife, who laid the queen, to perform her 6ffice ſo carefully, as that 
« there might- be no occaſion for employing a man- mid wife. Since 
* this, added he, would ſhock female modeſty.” r 
On, Thurſday night about midnight. 
Perefixe ſays, on the contrary, * That the labour was very Am 


90 Sake; and the child ſo much fatigued, that it was quite purple 


„hen i it was born, which probably impaired its vital principles, 


* and broke its conſtitution. The king, imploring the blefling of | 


heaven upon the infant, gave him. alſo his own benediction, and 
„ put his ſword into his hand, praying God, that he would be pleaſs 


ed to give him grace to make uſe-of it only for his glory; and the 


© defence. of his people.“ Matthieu ſpeaks in the very fame terms: 
1 „ NJ deareſt, ſays he to the queen, be of good cheer, for Gud ag 


„granted us What we wanted.“ This, writer A char a ſhock of 
Vor. III. 1 


ure. to find the queen in as good a ſtate of 
health as he left her. He was ſeldom from her du- 


S#: 
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cis incident gave me more joy than any ohe elfe. 


- 


I was attached to the king's perſon by the moſt ten- 
der ties of affection, an affection which T felt in a 
higher degree than the moſt faithful of his fubſects, 
and was therefore more intereſted in his happineſs. 
He was fo well convinced of this truth, that he did 


me the honour to give me notice of the birth of his 


ſon in a billet, which, at ten o'clock at night, he 
ſent from Fontainebleau to Paris, where I then was; 


it contained only theſe few words: „The queen 
js juſt delivered of a ſon; I ſend you the news, 


that you may rejoice with me.“ Beſides this bil- 
let, which he wrote as to a friend, he ſent me ano- 


ther the next morning by La- Varenne, as grand 


maſter of the ordnance ; he there mentioned the 


birth of the Dauphin as an occaſion - of inexpreſſible 


delight to him,“ Not ſo much, ſaid he, for; the 


„ near concern I have in this incident, as for the 


< general good of my ſubjects. He ordered me to 


fre the cannon of the arſenal ; which was perform- 


ed in ſuch a manner, that the report was heard even 
at Fontainebleau. On this occaſion it was not ne- 
ceſſary to order public rejoicings: all his majeſty's 
ſubjects, from the firſt ty the meaneſt, concurred in 


5 giving demonſtrations of it, in which fear and po- 


icy had no part. : 
TE king's ſatisfaction was only interrupted by a 


Night indiſpoſition, which he had drawn upon him- 


ſelf, La-Riviere *-was his firſt phyſician, a man 


who had little more religion than thoſe 58 
haye that blend it with the profeſſion o 


judicial 


— 


eſtrology; yet the world did him the honour to ſup- 
poſe, that he concealed the principles of a proteſtant 


gn carthounke was felt two hours after midnight, Tom. II. liv. iii. 


, 2 AF * 


| . | | 
+ Ta Rivers facceeded D' Alitouſt in the place of firſt phyfician : 


_ +. + cn in the family of the duke of Bouillon, who refigned him 
| ihr King. | | A 
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under the appearance of a catholic Henry, who al- 
ready felt a tenderneſs for his ſon, that filled him with 
an Ne to know his fate, having heard that 
La-Riviere had often ſucceeded wonderfully in his 
predictions, ' commanded him to calculate the Dau- 
* phin's nativity with all the ceremonies of his art; 
and that the exact moment of his birth might be 
known, had carefully ſought for the moſt excellent 
watch that could be procured; It appeared, that 
the king thought no more of this deſign till 'about 
a fortnight after, when he and I being alone to- 
gether, the converſation turned upon the predictions 
of La-Broſſe, which I have formerly mentioned, 
concerning his majeſty and me, hieh we had 
found ſo exactly accompliſhed:* Henry's inelina- 
tion to make the experiment with his ſon receiving 
new ſtrength by this diſcourſe, he ordered La-Riviere 
„/ OT. 3 THRLE: SOL eG vs 
Tux phyfician, without Eres notice of it, 
had proceeded in his work. M. de La-Riviere, 
“ {aid the king to him, we have been talking of 
ce aftrology ; what have you diſcovered concerning” 
% my ſon!” 4 I had begun my calculations, re- 
ce plied La-Riviere, but J left them unſiniſhed, not 
caring any longer to amuſe myſelf with a ſcience 
& which I have always believed to be W 
« gree criminal.“ The king immediately diſco- 
vered that this anſwer was not ſincere, and that h? 
concealed his thoughts, either through an apprehen- _J 
ſion of offending his majeſty, or from an effect of ill. 
humour, whim, or the caution; of an aſtrologer, 
| who held it dangerous to difclofe his ſecrggts. 
« ſee plainly, ſaid Hen y, that you are Not re- 
& ſtrained by motives of conſcience; youre not 
© of the number of perſons that are fo very i&rupu-- 
„ Jous; but, in reality, you are afraid of not being 
able to tell me truth, or of making me angry; 
„ but whatever it be, I will know'it, and I com- 
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“ mand you, on my diſpleaſure, to ſpeak o_ * 1 
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14. Rene ſuffered himſelf to be preſſed Rill longer; 


and at laſt, with a Aiſcontented air, either real or 
| diſſembled, faid,.. * Sire, your ſon will live: out 


e the common age of a man, and will reign longer 


e than: 15 * but. bis inclination and yours will be 


90 very different; he will be obſtinate in bis opi- 
<, nions, atten governed. by his own whims, and 
« ſometimes by tho of others: it will be ſafer 
A then to e than to ſpeak. : impending ruin 
threatens Lane: by ſociet 1 alt the effects of 
<<, your, prudence. be. deft oed: he will per- 
„ form great . will be farunate in his deſigns, 
Wand make great figure in Europe: in his time 


- | thers will be z vicifitude of peace and war: he 


Eing, after-muſy 
Heard, ſaid. to La-Riviere, . You mean the protef- 
„ tants, Lknow ; but you ſpeak thus becauſe you, | 
E are well inclined towards them.“ I üunder- 
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1 * will: have Wee Oo and aſter him things will 

grow worſe, | This is all you can know from r me, 
” and more than 1 had reſolved to tell you.“ The 
a little while on what de d 


<& ſtand, ſaid La-Riviere, 1 what you, would have, bug, 


| L hall ay no more,“ His majeſt y and I con- 


tinued together a long time in converſation, making 
reflections on every word that had been ſpoken by 


| La-Riviers which ne ſtrongly on the Rug 8 


mind. 

Ir Wen polible for me to ftay long at Fontaine 
bleaus | but the king continued to gwe me, with, 
great kindneſs, an account of every thing that hap- 
pened. Lou cannot imagine, fays he in one of 


his letters, % how well my wife is recovered of her 
| * Jying-io.; The dreſſes her head herſelf, and talks 


ns getting up.“ In another, nine days af- 

ter her delivery, he-ſays, „The queen goes a Iready 
7 into her cloſet; ſhe has a conſtitution ſurpriſing- 
ſtrong: my * likewiſe is very well, I thanx 

L theſe are the beſt news I can ſend a faiths 


TI ful and an affectionate ſervant, whom T tender- 


66 * 
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< ]y love . Henry ſent his ſon to Saint-Germain 
to be nurſed, on account of the goodneſs of the air: 
and by one of thoſe little ſtrokes of popularity Wich 
ſhew the heart better than more oſtentatious actions, 
he would have him ſhewn to all Patis; for whic 
purpoſe, he was carried openly through the midft of 

_ that great city. The Parifians, by repeated accla- 
mations, expreſſed their pleaſure at this 1 
Taz king had made a promiſe to the queen, that 
if ſhe brought him a fon, he would preſent her with. . 


the caſtle of Monceaux. My wife,“ ſaid he, in 
a letter to me, has gained Monceaux, by giving 

„ me a ſon; therefore I defire you will fend for us 
me a ſon; therefore I deſire you will ſend for the 

<« preſident Forget, to confer with him about this 

<< prelident Forget, to confer with him about this 

« affair, and take his advice concerning the ſecurity 


Providence gave a prince to Frante. | 
Tux negotiation, ſo many years depending with 
the grand duke of Florence, was concluded this year: 

that the reader may underſtand the oecalion of i t 
is ngeeſſary he ſhould know, that, under the'reign.of - 

e third, Ferdinand de Medicis,, grand duke 
of Florence, took. advantage of. the troubles that: 
then raged in France, to poſſeſs himſelf of the little 
illes of Pomegue, Ratoneau, and If, with its caſtle 
in the neighbourhood of Marſeilles. ' Henry, 2 5 


fanta was born in Spain, about the ſame time that 


reſolved to make the grand duke reſtore them, of- 
dered d' Oſſat, who was then on the other ſide 
the Alps, to demand them, in the year 1308. Fe 


I The original of this letter of Henry IV. to M. de Sully is fill es- | 
tant; it is dated from Fontainebleau, the 25th-of Auguft. ' Cabinet: - 
Fp RAI EO ( 
Anna Maria Mauriette, afterwards queen of Francs, bord the: 
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grand duke not daring to refuſe them abſolutely, re- 
Preſented only, that he had expended great ſums of 
money upon theſe iſles, which he could not reſolve 
to loſe : POftat of himſelf removed this obſtacle, by 
engaging that the King his maſter ſhould indemni 
him for theſe expences, by paying him three hun- 
dred thouſand. crowns, for which. twelve of the 
richeſt and moſt 'confiderable perſons in France 
ſhould be ſecurity +4, as if his majeſty alone had nat 
been ſufficient. to anſwer. for fo ſmall a ſum. The 
King, without greatly attending to this condition, 
ratified the treaty; and a fhort time after the 
chevalier Vinta was ſent by the duke of Florence 
to conclude, with Gondy, the buſineſs of the iſles 
upon this plan. | e 
Tux two agents did not go out of the council to 
ſeek for their ſecurities, and the affair was propoſed 
to me among the reſt: this method of proceeding 
with a king, whoſe power no part of Europe was 
ignorant of appeared to me fo uncommon, that I 
could not help laughing at thofe who mentioned it to 
me. Villeroi took pains to repreſent to me the ne- 
ceſſity of diſengaging d'Offat trom his word: I re- 
-, plied, that there never had been any bankers in my 
family; for indeed, this was rather the buſineſs of 
bankers than of gentlemen. None of the others, 
laid Villeroi, have made any difficulty about it. I 
believe it, anſwered I with fome indignation, for 


+ This is, in effect, the import of the fifth article of the treaty that 
Paſſed on the Iſt of May, 1598, between the king of France and the 
grand duke of Tuſcany, by the intervention of cardinal d'Offat, which 
may be ſeen at full length at the end of the collection of this cardinal's 
letters. The duke of Sully does not here reproach M. d'Oſſat with 
any n he had not already excuſed in the letter which he 
Vrote to his majeſty, on the 5th of May 1598, immediately after the 
_ concluſion of this . treaty, and likewiſe in that to M. de Villergi, of 
tze 4th of Auguſt following. He afterwards cleared himſelf more 
"fully, in a long memorial, which is alſo inſerted at the end of this 
collection. However, we cannot think the reaſons which M. de 
: Sully produces againft this convention groundleſs, nor believe that the 
; duke of Florence would have broke the treaty without that gg : 
Iv ; ; ey 


— 
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they are all either deſcended from traders or lawyers. 
Hereupon there aroſe a diſpute in the council, which 
was reported to the king, who only ſmiled, and ſaid 
they had done wrong to mention it to me without 
firſt informing him, ſince he had not acquainted me 
with it himſelf, I am aſtoniſhed,” added he, 
chat he did not give a ſill ruder anſwer: you can- 
not be ignorant of his temper, and how highly he 
values himſelf upon the nobility of his birth: let 
'« this affair be concluded without his or any other 
« perſons entering into any obligation; I gave no 
* permiſſion to the biſhop of Rennes to agree to ſuch 
an expedient.” - The grand duke did not allow 
| himſelf to be ſolicited upon this head; he ſet the king 
free from the obligation of the twelve ſecurities, out 
of regard to his perſon, The act for it was paſſed on 
the fourth of Auguſt 1598, but the affair was on 
neither fide concluded till the chevalier Vinta ar- 
FF bY. Mc Tee of ©: 
I was likewiſe employed to ſettle certain eſtates | 
in Piedmont, for which the count of Soiſſons was de- 
ſirous of treating with his majeſty : they came to him 
by the death of the princeſs of Conti, in right of his 
wife, who was of the houſe of Montafhe 4. My re- 
port was not very fayourable for the count: I repte- 
"ſented to the king, that theſe eſtates, which had been 
too highly lus were likewiſe ſubject to ſo much 
litigation, and were fo diſadyantageouſly ſituated, 
that theſe conſiderations ought greatly to leſſen the 
price. The count of Soiſſons thought proper to diſ- 
ſemble the reſentment he entertained againſt me for 
this declaration. * 3 
 FresNE-CANAYE f was appointed ambaſſador to 
I The prince of Conti was firſt married to Jane de Cotme, lady 
Bonnetable, and widow of Lewis count de Montaffiẽ in Piedmont: 
and the count de Soiſſons had married Anne de Montaffic, daughter 
"to that Lewis by the ſaid Jane de Come. | | bs 
t Philip Canaye de Freſne: Philip de Bethune, count de Solles 
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Vegnice, W ii my brother to Rome, to the 
4 reat mortification of" the other miniſters, eſpecially . 
ileroi and Sillery, with whom] had often diſputes, 
which the king had many times endeavoured to pre- 
'vent. "Theſe two gentlemen had undertaken to ex- 
elude me from any concern in foreign affaits, the cog- 
nizance of which they pretended belonged only to 
them. The nomination to.\embaſſies falling dar 
this head, they told his majeſty, in my. preſence, that, 
for the abel to Rome, they had abler perſons to 
| 12 958 to him Than Bethune, who, they ſaid, had no 
nowledge of the affairs of t 10 7 court, and had 25 
performed no conſiderable ſervice to the ſtate. 
brother had, however, already been charged 29 
the embaſſy to Scotland, of which he had acquitted 
Hhimſelf well; and it could not be denied that he was 
circumſpect, wiſe, and honeſt ; qualities which, in 
my opinion, are not among the leaſt that are efſen- 
tia] to an ambaſſador, ,What theſe gentlemen ſaid, 
therefore, was as falſe as it was contemptuous; and 
this I made them ſenſible of in my anſwer, by. ſhew- 
ing them the value of thoſe ſervices which the ſtate 
received from the military art, and which thoſe gen- 
tlemen ſeemed to place below all others. 
VIIIEROl, piqued in his turn that J had not given 
the firſt rank to his, maintained his cauſe with great 
heat and . animoſity. His majeſty found himſelf 
obliged to comman us to be fi bf, telling us, that 
he was offended at our holding ſuch diſcourſe in His 
Pteſence; and that, without entering into a diſcuſ- 
Ron ef our fervices, we ought to be atisfied that he 
was pleaſed with them. I aſked the King's pardon 
for daring, after this prohibition, to add 12 words 
to cloſe the mouths of perſons who ſo unjuſtly placed 
the lazy buſineſs of the law, and the quiet em- 
' - Ployments of the cabinet, above the tbils, the 
S -dangers, and expence of the milit profeſſions ; 5 
and I truly ſpoke my ſentiments of ſuch- partiality. 
we Well, well,” ſaid Henry, Uterrupting 8 me, I 


« pardon 


* ht 4h 4 
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4 pardon you all, and take your words, e 
but upon combition that, for the future, { 
will avoid theſe little debates 5 and: that w 
cone of you recommends his friend to 3 | 
< the others do not ſe it,. but ſubmit to me 
A choice: at 2 iec-iavonend) he. +] 
© fjeur de 8 [whoſe family, wiſdom, probity, 
and even capacity, I eſteem, having employed 
him in many affairs both of peace and war, which 
he has — himſelf of worthily.“ The king 
promiſed V illeroi that, after my brothers return, ae 
would diſpoſe of the embaſſy to Rome according $0 : 7 
his recommendation. He then put an end to his 
walk, which this quarrel had protracted to more than 
two hours, and went to dinner. I went ſeveral 
jely⸗ this year to Fontainebleau, to receive his ma- 
jefty 's orders concerning affairs that could no other- 
be communicated to him, and, being oſten, and 
for a conſiderable. time at a diſtance from each othet, 
received, as uſual, a great number of letters from 
this prince : that in which he mentions the marechal 
d' Ornano , who had given him ſome * of eom- 
K He has ſomething fingular in it. << T never, ſays 
Henry, ſaw ſo much obſtinacy and ignorange.to- 
<< gether in one man, but-I — him dan 
, rous; he has reached the ſummit of inſolence. 
Take care that he gives me no occaſion to be con-- 
vinced what he is, that is, unworthy of the bo- 
„ nours that IJ have beſtowed upon him : his fideli- 
ty only could deſerve them; his many acts of dif- 
e obedience will ſoon take awray all claim to: that 
* character: to ſay the truth, 1 quite tired 
„ him.” The ſtates of Languedoc meetin ha. : 
„the king wrote to me, that he muſt transſet the 
-phics of their ſitting to the Lower /Languedoe,. 
that m ſervants, ſaid he, ma go firſt to thoſe 
40 of the league.” — — he ordered me 


+ Alphonſo onde; ſon- to Ss Plate eiue, acolonel or - 
: vile | : 
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to fend. for fome foals of his breed of horſes: t at 
Meun; and in another, to give two hundred crowns. 
- :to Garnier his preacher in Advent and Lent; the 
reſt, which contain only a detail of flight cireum- 
ſtances, I ſuppreſs, although they are proofs: of the 
extreme vigilance and attention of this prince to 
matters of the ſmalleſt conſequence... , * - 
+: I snALL compriſe, in one article, with which the © 
memoirs of this year will be concluded, all that re- 
| lates'to marechat Biron, of whoſe revolt there was 
gat length the moſt convincing proofs. . After the 
Eing had been at Lyons, and had there entertained: 
very ſtrong ſuſpicions againſt this marechal, his ma- 
jeſty had a private converſation with him in the con- 


1 © From his early years,“ ſays Brantome, ſpeaking of Henry II. 
in his Vies de hommes illuſtres, tom, II. p. 42, he was always very 
fond of the exerciſe of riding, and kept always, a great number of 
<. horſes in his grand ſtables of * Tourneltes, whick were the principal, 
as alſo at Muss, at St. Leger, and at Oyron, under the inſpection 
* of M. de Boiſfy, maſter of the horſe, the moſt valuable part of which 
% Was his breeding mares, wherein he took great delight.“ He adds, 
thet this prince having one day fhewn his ſtables to the emperor's- 
maſter of the horſe; the latter told him, that his maſter had not near 
fo fine a ſet of horſes, extolling them very highly, eſpecially as the 
greateſt part were of his own breeding. The troubles, curing the laſt 
' reigns, were the cauſe that the king's breeding ſtables had then fallen 
mtodecay,and were in a worſe condition than they were under Henry if, 

That of Meun, or Mehun, in Berry, was the only place of thoſe be- 
fore mentioned, where horſes were bred for the king's uſe; and theſe 
ables were very inconſiderable, as may be ſeen from the archives of 
the ſecretary of the king's houſhold, which are kept at Petitſperes in 
Paris, where Meun is called Main, apparently to diſtinguiſh it from 
another Meun upon the Indre, that is alſo. in Berry, | 

In 1604, the duke de Bellegarde, maſter of the horſe, eauſed Mark 
Antony de Bazy, captain of the breeding tables, to remove the king's 

ſet of mares to St. Leger, a foreſt belonging to the crown. In 1613, 
fome confiderable additions and improvements were made: and greater 
fill about 1665, when the late M. Colbert, miniſter of ſtate, enlarged - 
the bounds, made parks therein, and got together a great number of 
ſtoned horſes and young colts, by means of Alain de Garſault, who 
was then captain. It continued in this ſtate till 1715, at which time 
it began to be ſettled in Normandy, under the direction of Francis 
Gideon de Garſault, Lewis de Lorraine, count d' Armagnac being then 
maſter of the horſe in France: ſince this laſt eſtabliſhment, it has 

every day more the appearance of the ſtables of the moſt powerful 
prince in Europe, F ; Se 


(7 | U Fe, vent 
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vent of the Cordeliers, and appeared ſo well informed 
of all his tranſactions with the duke of Savoy, that 
Biron, either becauſe he then thought that, after 
ſuch a diſcovery, all he could now do was to repair 
his fault, or that he ſought only to deceive the king, 
confeſſed to him, that he had not been able to reſiſt 
the offers made to him by the duke of Savoy, joined 
to his promiſe of giving him the princeſs f his 
daughter to wife. He aſked the king's pardon for 
theſe proceedings, and proteſted: to him, with the ut- 
moſt appearance of ſincerity, that he would never 
again ſuffer himſelf to be intoxicated with ſuch ex- 
pectations. E ee ee N e 
HENRY thoughthe might depend upon a promiſe, 
vhich was nevertheleſs forgot in the inſtant that it 
was made. Biron reſumed his- firſt deſigns; went, 
according to his cuſtom, at different times into the 
provinces, careſſed all. the malecontents he found a- 
mongſt the gentry, entertained them continually with 
the injuſtice he received from the king, and his cre- 
dit and the correſpondence he carried on without the 
kingdom. He: entered into ſtronger engagements 
than ever with. Bouillon, d' Entragues, d'Auvergne, - 
and others 1. He, who was pride and fierceneis it- 
ſelf, laid ſuch a reſtraint upon his inclinations, as to 
appear to the ſoldiers the moſt humane and affable 


: + The marechal de Biron; by marrying the duke of Savoy's third 
daughter, was to have received from the king of Spain, and that duke, 
the ſeigniory and inveſtiture of Burgundy, Franche-Comté, and the 
county de Charolois : this was one part of the grand project of both 
theſe courts, which conſiſted in diſmembering, in this manner, the 
kingdom of France, and parcelling it out among the governors of its 

provinces, The proof of this may be ſeen in Vittorio Siri, Mem. 
rec. vol. I. p. 103. 127, who likewiſe / extols the fervices which the 
count de Bethune, our author's brother, performed on this occaſion, to 
Henry IV. during his embaſſy at Rome. FI 


1 The author ſays nothing, in all this acconnt, of the conſpiracy of 
the marechal Biron, his impriſonment, and the proceſs againſt- him, 
but what is confirmed by the hiſtories and memoirs of that time: they 
mention theſe extravagant words of his: The king does not at all 
„ hurt. me, for 1. know how to be revenged on crowned heads, and 
T even. emperars;”” Matthieu, tom. II. liv, ii. p. 333. 7 — 


wy 


man in the world, and drew the affections of the 
mob by playing the hypocrite and the devotee ; for 
what appearance will not ambition aſſume to attain 
its ende! Hitherto, however, it might ſtill have been 
doubted, whether he had not concealed his deſigns | 
within his own breaſt, and if this condutt was not 
an effect of that diſpoſttion which is obſervable in 
many perfons, who, by their diſcourſe, appear reſtleſs, 


'  Ciſturbed, and fond of noveltics, yet are far from 


any intention of ' throwing themſelves headlong into 
- Hence. aroſe Henry's ſuſpence concerning the 
conduct of marechal Biron,thoyghhe {ill continued 
to have him carefully obſerved; and could not help 


being moved at the acrounts that were brought him, 


gf bis conduct in the laſt journey he had taken to Di- 
jon, where he had paſſed the end of the preceding 
year and the beginning of this. Biron, who on his 
ſide had his ſpies at court, being apprehenſive of the 
Iimpreſſion which his behaviour made on the king, 
thought proper to write to me on that ſubject. His 
Jetter is dated the third of January; it turned only 
upon the ill offices that were done him with the king, 
and the injuſtice even his majeſty did him in believ- 
ing him capable of deſigns he had never enter- 
tained. He excuſed his journey to Burgundy, on 


dc ̃ecount of ſome domeſtic affairs which made it abſo- 


lutely neceſſary; and aſſured me, that he ſhould: 


| leave that province ih two days: he concluded with. 


entreating me to believe a} that would be told me 


from him by Prevot, one of his agents, whom he - 


had ſent to me. This letter was too ſoon followed 
by inconteſtable proofs of his treachery, to make it be 
thought ſincere; and I was ſo far from believing his 
profeſſions in it, that they only increaſed my ſuſpici- | 
Dunas the king's ay: Aovtalss he received ſtill 
S clearer and more circumſtantial informations againſt 

Biron, doubtleſs becauſe this marechal, gs | 


oy 
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himſelf leſs ſuſpected than beſore, eee : 
ties than uſual: but Henry, inſtead of taking thoſe 
meaſures that in prudence ought to have been no 
longer delayed, could not yet look upon this man 
as incurable; and reſolved, if poffible, to br — 1 
back to his duty, by gentleneſs, kindneſa, 
diſtinctions as make the ſtrongeſt impreſſions — 4 
the heart of an honeſt man. Biron having demand- 
ed a'gratu ey of tire thouſand crowns from hiv ma 
jeſty, the king thought it very reaſonable, and 

ed it immediately; and becaufe that no ob hs. 
ſhould retard the payment of it, he af rammed] 
me to take proper meaſures to fatisfy 


delay; accordingly I paid him inftzncly 


one half of 


without 


the ſum in ready money, D 7 7 


half at the Jer rota a year. 

- Bixown thought there was a for comi . 
to thank me for this favour :* he told me, that he 
was more obliged to me for it than the king, com- 

plaining to me that he had been forgotten and even. 
depidel by this prince, now that he had no longer 
bon 7 — his ſword, this ſword; ſaid he, that has 
placed him upon the throne. It Was impoffible for - 
me to keep ſilence upon this occaſion: 2 rh 
to the marechal, witha kind of reproach, that he a 
euſed Henry ſo much the more unf uſtly, as this pri 
to whom alone he was obliged for this gratuity, bag” 
not diſdained to ſolicit himſelf for its payment: 
hence I took occaſion to ſpeak with ſtill greater free- 
dom to Biron; I remonſtrated to him that, altho' 
he ſhould even have proofs of his neglect, he ought: 
always to remember that he fpoke-of er and 
5 a eee who, by his perſonal qualities, ſtill more 
by his _ ged the eſteem and pts" of / 
35 2 F him, that there was nothing 
which ings We more ſenſible of than mes 
to their perſons, an envious deſire to leſſen the glory 
of their arms, and ingratitude for their benoſits, | 
"Theſe terms were ſufficiently plain, yet I went far- 
* and if 1 did not tell 1 Bron poſitively — 
oug © 7 


mhought him bothungrateful and a traitor, there was 
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nothing to hinder him from concluding it by all my 


| ; diſcourſe. I exhorted- him to encourage a nobler | 


emulation in his ſoul, which might give him a title 
to real praiſes ; I dwelt upon the difference there was 


between making one's ſelf beloved by one's prince and 


country, and endeavouring to become the object ob 
its fear: a deteſtable attempt, and almoſt always fa- 
tal to thoſe that make it. I told him, that if he 
would join with me in mutual labours for the glory 
of the ſtate and the public good, we might, in ſome. 
degree, make both depend upon us; he by his abi- 
lities for war, I by the ſnare /I had in the govern- 
ment at home; and hence we ſhould taſte the re- 
fined pleaſure of knowing ourſelves to be either the 
authors or inſtruments of every public benefit. I 
finiſhed- my remonſtrance, by endeavouring to pre- 
vail upon him to and return his majeſty thanks 
for the gratuity he had juſt received. e en 
To all this Biron, neither moved to gratitude by 
kindneſs, nor to repentance by conviction, anſwered 
only by exaggerating his own merit ſo unſeaſonably 
and in ſuch boaſtful terms; that I was now con- 
vinced of a thing that I had hitherto only ſuſpcted, 
which was, that the harſhneſs of his manners and the 
inequality of his humour proceeded» from a ſlight 
taint of madneſs, for which ſe.much the leſs allow- 
ance was to be made, as that, hindering him from 
reaſoning, it could not hinder him from ſpeaking 
and acting ill: what appeared to me a complete 
proof of it was, that, after what. I had juſt ſaid 
to him, having reaſon to look upon me as a man 
in whoſe . preſence he could not be too cautious; . 
be was, imprudent enough to let ſomething eſ- 
cape. him concerning the deſigns that filled his 
head. I took no notice of it; but he perceived 
the error he had been guilty of himſelf, and to 
repair it pretended to acquieſce with my reaſons, 
and to approve of my ſentiments: from that mo- 


* 
. } 
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ment, I ſo abſolutely. deſpaired of ever being able 
to recal this man to his 9 * that I thought 
mine obliged me to diſguiſe from the 
thing which I believed him capable of doing. 


I was always a part of Henry's character, to be 


with difficulty perſuaded of the treachery ot any 


perſon . about him: he anſwered, that he knew ) 

14 55 perfectly well; that he was very capable of 
ſaying all that was related , but that this man, 

who, in ＋ of his natural violence of 


temper, the effect of melancholy,. was never con- 
tented, and exalted himſelf above every one elſe, 


was. nevertheleſs, a moment. after, the friſt to 
mount his horſe, and dare all dangers for thoſe 
whom he had railed at ſo much before; there-- 
fore he well deſerved ſome indulgence for a little 


intemperance of tongue: that he was aſſured Bi- 


ron would never be induced to rebel againſt him; 


that if this ſhould happen, as he had already 


| 2 a proof on thoſe occaſions where he had 


aved the life of this marechal, and in the laſt place 
at Fontaine-Frangoiſe, that he did not yield to him 


in courage, he knew likewiſe how to ſhew him 


that he did not fear him. The king therefore made 


no alteration in his behaviour to Biron, except that 


he gave him {till greater demonſtrations of kindneſs, ' / 
an 


loaded him with. new honours, which he looked 


upon as the only remedy for his defection. 


He was ſent ambaſſador to queen Elizabeth, 


with whom he had a. very extraordinary converſati- 
on *. He was imprudent enough not only to men- 
tion the earl of Eſſex to. this princeſs, whom ſhe 
had lately beheaded, but likewiſe to bewail the 
fate of that nobleman, whoſe great ſervices had not 
been able to preſerve him from ſo tragical an end.; 
and Elizabeth had the complaiſance, in anſwer to 
this impertinent diſcourſe, to juſtify her conduct with 
A particular account of this embaſſy may be ſeen in Matthieu, 
ton, II. I. 4. N 426, & r d 
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them murmur at heaven, and quarrel with mankind 
for torments they bring on themſelves ; and raiſes 
their malice againſt princes, whoſe whole power, ſo 
- obnoxious to them, is not ſufficient to f their 
Anordinate deſires. | 
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-Henky's eyes were at length opened with ed 


tothe: real character of Biron, which he had hitherto 


flattered himſelf he knew ſo-well, and he began to 


fear he ſhould be obliged: to have recourſe to the moſt 


violent remedy to ſtop the contagion: informations 


multiplied every day, and came from perſons that 


could not be ſuſ all agreed in the chief ne 


of the conſpiracy ; Ip mentioned the act of aſſoci- 


ation, and, having ſeen it, related the very terms in 


Which it was conceived. Calvairac * gave the king 
the moſt circumſtantial and moſt probable account 
that had been yet tranſmitted to him; beſides the 


public rumour, he informed him, that Biron arid: his 
collegues had received ſeveral thouſand piſtoles from 
perſons who came from Spain; that they expected 
ſums ſtill greater, and a ſupply of forces; that the 
council of Madrid had agreed to ity on condition that 
the rebels ſhould begin by ſeizing ſome ſtrong mari- 
time places, on the frontiers of Spain; that, con- 
formably to this plan, enterprizes were already 


formed upon Blaye, Bayonne, Narbonne, Marſeilles, 


and Toulon; and that the count of Auvergne was 
to wait only till theſe were executed, to begin open- 
* bis attempt upon Saint- Flour +, | 

ALL theſe informations made it abſolutely neceſ- 


fary to examine the matter thoroughly. The king 


came on purpoſe to the arſenal, where he found me 
buſy in completing the labour I had begun, to com- 
municate to me what he had learned, and gave me 
the detail, leaning upon the balcony over 8 great 
Walk: he went ermards to F ontainebleau, whither- 


# 
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I followed him; and it was in this place that we 
were to proceed to the laſt extremities with marechal 
Biron. He had for a long time made uſe of La- 


Fin * to carry on his foreign negotiations, a lively, 


cunning, intriguing fellow, whom Bouillon and he 
often called their kinſman. La- Fin had been ſent 
ſeveral times to the king of Spain, the duke of Sa- 
voy, and the count of Fuentes; but afterwards, upon 


ſome diſguſt Biron had given him, he retired to his 


houſe, where he remained unemployed. It was not 


thought impoſſible to gain him; and for this purpoſe 


his nephew, the vidame of Chartres t, was made uſe 


of, who endeavoured to prevail upon his uncle to 


come to Fontainebleau. In the mean time I return- 
ed to Paris, to make preparations for a journey his 


majeſty. thought it neceſſary to take immediately in- 


to all thoſe places through which Biron had paſſed, 
namely, Poictou, Guienne, Limoſin, and eſpecially 
abont Blois. Gr in K 


La-Fin having at length reſolved to come to 


Fontainebleau, revealed all that he knew concerning 
Biron's confpiracy. The king was defirous that he 


ſhould be detained and lodged at Mi-Voie, that he 


might be ſeen by none but thoſe who were ſent to 


confer with him, His majeſty judging by what he, 

had firſt declared, that my preſence. would be necef- 

ſary, wrote theſe few words to me: as friend, 
at con- 


4 


e come to me immediately, on an affair 


4 


* James de La-Fin, a gentleman of Burgundy, of the houſe, of 


| Beauvois-la-Nocle; © the moſt dangerous man, ſays Perefixe, and 


& the greateſt traitor in France: the king knew him well, and often 
, ſaid to the marechal, Don't ſuffer that man to come near you, 
* he's a rogue, he'll be the death of you. He endeavoured to ac- 


* cuſe the marechal de Biron, from a jealouſy he entertained, that 


* the baron de Lux had ſupplanted him in the marechal's favour ; 


and in revenge to the count de Fuentes, upon the diſcovery of his 
attempting to betray the latter, for that he had cauſed his ſ:cretary 


© to be arreſted: yet that he might the better deſtroy the marechal 


de Biron, he pretended till to have the ſame attachment to him. as 


& before,” 


. 


f Pregentde La Fin, vidame de Chartres, 
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ee ſatisfactien. Adieu, my (deat friend. I took 


poſt immediately, and on my arrival at Fontainebleau, 
A met kis majeſty in che midſt of the large avenue to 
- he taftle, re 0. 

His ſeet: My friend,” ſaid this prince to me, 
 -prefling me in his arms, all is diſcovered; the 


s chief negotiator is come to aſk pardon, and to 
„ make à full confeſſion: in his accuſation he in- 


* cludes a great number of perſons of high rank, 
* ſome of whom have particular reãſons to love me *] 


ſieve nothing he ſays without good proofs he ac- 
<< cuſes one man, among the reſt, whom you little 
„ think of; come, gueſs who this traitor is.” 
<: That is not in my popver, fire,” I replied. After 
Preſfing me ſome time longer, but to no , 
ee You know: him well, ſaid he, it is M. de iny.” 
mak 1 eudieg are no more guilty than I am, re- 
c plied I ſmiling, your majeſty need not give your- 
ſelf much n 4 ho 
_ <5 ſaid the king; and to ſhew you that I do; I have 
. ordered Belle re and Villeroi to bring you all the 


c accufations againſt you and the others; I have 


and ſpeak to you freely: he is concealed at Mi 
i appoint the hour and place, and none ſhall be 


A 70 80 at your conference. . 5 
I COULD not imagine how my name happened to 


de found in this wicked cabal; whether it came 
from ſome of Biron's people, who ſuppoſed me to be 


| which La-Fin brought againſt Biron, of his having attempted 
King's life, and the Dauphin's, according to Chron, Septenniive, Grite 
his friends made uſe of the proofs they had of the contrary, to obtain 
4 vt mung Site, we have at leaft this advantage, ſaid M. de 
La- to Henry IV. throwing himſelf at his feet, that there is 
nothing proved as to his having made any attempt on your majeſty s 
_& perſon,” Vol. 9129 of the MS$, in the king's library. © + © 


„ 


1 7 go. to hunt. I threw. myſelf at 


hut he is a great liar, and I am determined to be- 


out them.“ << I believe ſo, 


* eyen told La-Fin, that T would have him ſee you, 


, Voie, and will meet you on the road from Moret ;- 


We wap, gonbtleſo, rank among the number of theſe, the «7%! on 
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x friend of their maſter; / or from Biron himſelf and 
his aſſociates, who thought it was lawful for: them 


to make uſe of it to the Spaniſh' miniſters, to ſwell 


the number of their partiſans; or of the malecon- 
tents of the kingdom: it was impoſſible, that two* - 


letters F'wrote-to the matechal, through zeal rather 
than complaifince, might have involved me in the 
number of theſe conſpirators ;' and the rather be- 


cauſe, in alluſion to the converfation that paſſed bes 
tween Biron and me, Which Fhave formerly men- 
tioned, I told him plainly, that there was nothing to 
hinder him from making himſelf uſeful and dear to 
the kingdom, by thoſe meaſures F had marked out to 


bim: F likewile told him, that although T was al- 


moſt always about the king's perſon, yet I had never 


heard him expreſs any reſentment againft him: and 


] adviſed Biron not to aſſert ſuch a thing publicly, "oh 


becauſe the world would not fail to believe, and re- 


port, that he only feigned to have received ſome 
diſguſt from his majeſty, becauſe his own conſcience 

oached” him with having deſerved it. Thus 
what. I ſaid with an intention to way Biron back to 


his duty, was interpreted to my diſadvantage. 
HENRV 
that this accuſation of me did not take its riſe either 


from Biron or any of his aſſociates, but from La- 
Fin alone, at the inſtigation of ſome perſons, who 


hoped by that means to accompliſh my diſgrace ; 
however that may be, it made ſo little impreſſſon on 
the king's mind, that his majeſty, who had lately 
riven me the government of the Baſtile, and intend- 


ed that the patent for it ſhould not appear in my 


name, but only in that of La Chevalerie, altered 


his opinion on this occaſion, and cauſed it to be ex- 
pedited under mine, knowing none, he ſaid, but me; 


by whom he could expect to be ſerved with fidelity; 


in caſe he ſhould have birds in the cage. Accord- _ 


ingly, Villeroĩ was ordered to bring me the patent a 


few 


s opinion, as he has ſince told me, was, 


* 
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few days after, which was the beginning of the fol- 
FFT— „ ions Tbs! us, 
I HAD a long converſation with La-Fin alone, in 


o 


a 
—— 


the foreſt; after which, Bellievre, Villeroi, and my- 
ſelf, examined, with great care, all the papers that 
contained any proofs againſt the duke of Bouillon, 
marechal,..Biron, and the count of Auvergne; ſuch 
as letters, memorandums, and other writings of the 
ſame kind. The names of many perſons beſides 
theſe three gentlemen were mentioned in them; but 
5 as it was probably with as little juſtice as my own, 
which was there likewiſe, I ſhall not, on ſo flight a 
foundation, give them a place in theſe Memoirs, 
which, to Ailtrultful perſons, might make them ſtill 
more liable to ſuſpicion than the depoſitions of La- 
Fin. After this examination we returned to his ma- 
jeſty, and a council being held, the reſult ef it was, 
to keep every thing ſecret, that Biron might not be 
warned of * meaſures that were to be taken to 
bring him to court, that he might be arreſted with 
the greater ſecurity. It was likewiſe reſolved, that 
bis majeſty ſhould ſet out immediately on the a 
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ney before mentioned. We ſhall ſee in che follow- 
ing year what theſe meaſures produced. p 


* 
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IT is neceſſary to take ſome notice of what hap- 
pened this year in ſeveral ſtates of Europe: the court 
- _ of London was thrown into confuſion by a rebellion 
that was ſtirred up by the Spaniards in Ireland; 
Elizabeth ſent to befiege Kinſale,the ſtrongeſt place 
that the rebels were in poſſeſſion of: the earl of Ty- 
rone, their leader, and Don Alonzo. del Campo, 
who commanded the Spaniſh troops in Ireland, 
haſtened to relieve it with all the forces they could get 
together, which were cut inpieces by the lord Piercy. 
Alonzo remained priſoner. there, and Kinſale ſur- 
rendered. 3 8 17 6P 
VERry different reports were raiſed concerning the 
deſtination of the fleet which was fitted out about 
§ Matthieu, vol. II. book iii. p. 482. 5 
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Eagle; 
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mis time by che king of Spain, but nothing could - 
be certainly knowir!about it; for after it had rode 


ſome time in the Mediterranean, it was attacked by 

a tempeſt, and was obliged to re- enter the port f 
5 Barcelona, Which it did in a very ſhattered eondition: 

1 : 2 Denn "ye oY He 1 

4 the oommand of this fleet had been given to prince 
„ Doria. Probably it was defigned againſt Portugal, 

4 where the true or the falſe Don Sebaftian ſtill cons 

t tinued to have a” great number of partiſans. Some 
; ſecrets Which he revealed, that it ſeemed could have 

L been only known to the king of Portugal; certain 

Y natural marks upon his-body which he ſhewed, and 

] ſome other circumſtances of the ſame kind, con- 

> firmed his aſſertion. However, to confeſs the truth, 


5 none of theſe proofs appeared unanſwerable; never- 
theleſs, the king of Spain thought it the wiſeſt way 
pe to rid himſelf privately of this pretended W 
3 that the truth was never known, or at leaſt to a few 
h perſons only, whoſe intereſt it was not to publiſh it. 
t A DIET was convened at Ratiſbon, with intention | 
0 to make ſome compoſition between the popiſh and F 
by proteſtant religions, but this came to nothing: up- | 
2 on the firſt queſtion propoſed, which was concerning | 
K the authority of the holy ſcriptures , ſuch heat was 


| 
| 
* There is ſomething ſurely very ſurpriſing and uncommon in this | 
| 
| 


MN perfect reſemblance of all the parts, features, and even the defects 
13 of the body, which, according to all the hiſtorians, was between the 
ce real Don Seb ſtian and this man, who is ſaid to have been a native of 
| Calabria; and it is no leſs difficult to gueſs, how he could come 
2 to the knowledge of the circumſtances of the king of Portugal's life, 
o, which were ſo peculiar and ſecret, as to aſtoniſh. all thu world. 
d. The Portugueſe, fill more deceived through their natural aſfection 
Oy for the blood of their kings, as alſo through their batred for Spain 
et (this laſt motive might likewiſe be applied to M. de Sully) than from 
vo any evidence they had, perſiſted in ſupporting the claims of this im- 
ir- poſtor. The Septennaire is very favourable to him, an. 1601, p. 217. \ 
See what has been ſaid a little higher. The Spaniards were ſa x 
|  throughly convinced of their, having diſcovered the cheat, when, Ferdi-  _ iy 
he rand, grand. duke of Tuſcany, had delivered him up into the hands of 
Jut the Viceroy of Naples, that they no longer ſcrupled to expoſe him as a 
. rublic gazing- ſtock, mounted on an aſs; after which they ſent him . 


; to the galleys. See Matthieu, tom. II. I. iii. p. 481, 
his This queſtion was publicly debated, during ſeveral fittings, be- 
: - 1 93 f : e tw cen 
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raiſed among the diſputants, that an accommodation 
. impracticable. The papiſts maintained, 
chat their authority was derived wholly from the con- 
ſent of the church, that they might add the preroga- 
tive of infallibility, to the other rights with which 
they had ſo liberally, and with ſo little reaſon, in- 
veſted the Pope: the proteſtants treated this doctrine 
with contempt and ridicu left 
Ius war in Tranſylyania ſtill continued diſad- 
vantageous to the vaivodes, Battory and Michael, 
Who. had revoked: from the emperor 3 they were de- 
ſeated by George Baſte, and Clauſembourg was taken. 
The duke. of . ſighalized himiſelf no leſs at 
the head of the Imperial troops againſt the Turks || ; 
he took Albe- Royale in Hungary, a foxtreſs/efteemed 
impregnable; and afterwards. droye away the Turks 
from I who had returned to beſiege it. The arch- 
uke, Ferdinand of Auſtria, leſs fortunate than Mer- 
cceur, was beaten, before Caniſe F ; and the Knights 
1 rk took and deftroyed the city of Paſſava in 
> rea. 0 e ate, L Oh EST: 

 CoxNnsTANTINOPLE and the palace of the Grand 
Signor was in no leſs commotion, through the diſ- 
content of the Janizaries, who progeeded ſo far as to 
rangle, in the preſence of Mahomet III. himſelf, 
ſeven of the favourites of his ſeraglio, and threatened 
to depoſe him: he was a man, indeed, whoſe vices 


tween the catholic divines of Maximilian duke of Bavaria, and the 
proteſtant divines of Ludovic count; palatine of Neubourg, and-of the 
electors of Saxony and Brandenbourg; the two firſt of theſe princes 
aſſiſted at it in perſon, and were obliged to put an end to this diſpute, 
the advantage in which, each of the parties, as is always the caſe, af- 
„ to themſelves. De Thou, Chron. Septen. for che 
year 1601. | ra | 
1 This, however, will always be, in the opinion of unprejudiced 
. perſons, one among the falſe doctri nes af Calvin, the moſt untenable, 
namely, that ſcripture is the beſt interpreter of ſcripture 3 or, what is 
far worſe, that its ſenſe may be determined by private perſons, This 
is the chief ſource of that monſtrous confuſion of ſects, with which the 
pretended reformation was immediately over-run. THI on, 
The duke of Mercur, by his great exploits; acquired the repu- 
tation of one of the firſt warriors of his time. See them, as alſo the 


other facts that are here ſpoken of, in the hiſtorians. 


958; Eyre chriſtians called Chateauneuf. 
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rendered him unworthy of a throne; he was cruel, 
treacherous, - flothful, avaritious,. and ſunk 1 in very | 
kind of voluptuouſnels,” yg es WT] 
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\GITATED/ a8 the Windo er, as ebe were 
by all thoſe domeſtic inſurrections we have 
fac in the preceding book, yet it did not hinder 


them from reſigning themſelves, this winter, to their 
_ accuſtomed pleaſures and ſhews. By the queen's 


order, and for her amuſement, a magnificent inter- 
lyde was compoſed: the arſenal was the place the 
king choſe for the repreſentation of theſe ſhews, on 

account of the conveniency its ſpacious apartments 
afforded both for the actors and ſpeCtators. At the 
time that this interlude was to be played, the 
wound I had received in my mouth at the ſiege of 
Chartres happening to open again, I was not in a 


condition to give the neceſſary orders at the arſenal, 


and they had already pitched upon another place for 
its repreſentation; but the king choſe rather to wait | 
till Lwas cured, which retarded it eight day | 
TowaRDs the middle of Lent, the count of 
Schomberg, grand marechal of the empire, and en- 


voy from the court of Vienna, arrived at Paris, into 


which he made his entry with a train of forty or 


fifty horſe: the king ordered the ſame honours to be 


paid him that the marechal de Bois-Dauphin had 
received at Vienna. The prince, ſon to the marquis 
of Brandenbourg, ſtaid likewiſe ſome time at Paris. 


It was not uſual to defray the expences of perſons of 


his rank, eſpecially, as it was obſerved by his majeſty, 
if they did not follow the court: but the king was 
refolved to ſhew a particular reſpect to a prince, 


| + Urban de Laval, marquis de Sable, who died in 1629, 1 
Vor. III. „ whoſe 


— 
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one of the moſt illuſtrious: in Ger- 


. 


ways profeſſed a remarkable attachment 


ST VP 


Whoſe W 

many, bad a | 
for France; and I was ordered to ſend him every 
day, in his majeſty's name, preſents of the richelt 
wines, and proviſions for his table. 

Wu every thing was ready for the king's de- 
parture, and that his majeſty, in the ſeveral journeys 
he had made to Paris, had given all the neceſſary 
orders for ſecuring peace and tranquility in that 
city, and in the provinces he was going to remove 
from, as well as thoſe through which he was to paſs, | 
he left Paris on the-twentieth of May, and came to 
Fontainebleau, from whence | he took the road to 
Blois. The queen and all her houſhold accom- 
panied his majeſty in this journey; I likewiſe at- 
tended him, but did not ſet out till a few days after: 
the king ſent me notice of his arrival at Blois, and 
his intention of ſtaying there eight or ten days. This 
delay was no more than neceſlary for a regimen that 
was preſcribed him by his phyſicians, to cure a de- 
fluxion of humours which had fallen on one of his 
legs, and for the time it laſted, as Henry wrote to 
me, might well be called the gout. Blois likewiſe 
was the moſt proper city he could chuſe to diſcover 
the ſecret practices of marechal Biron: Henry had 
many perſons in this province in whom he could 

confide, who applied themſelves ſolely to the making 

thoſe diſcoveries, and almoſt every hour ſent couriers 
to him with the intelligence they had procured; by 
them the king was informed that Biron's cabal ex- 
tended to Anjou, the higher Poitou, Xaintonge, 
Mirebalais, Chatelleraudois, Angoumois, Perigord, 
Limoſin, Marche, and Auvergne, and even took in 
the higher Guyenne, and Languedoc; that it was 
ſupported by four or fife,noblemen of the court, 
whoſe names were not expreſſed, for fear of advanc- 
ing any thing that was yet doubtful: the connexions 
with Spain, the ſchemes ſot ſurpriſing the frontier 

cities, and the arguments they. made, uſe of to diſguſt 


* 
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the people with the preſent gevernment (the ſame 
Which I have already mentioned) made up part of 
theſe advices, to which the following few infotma- 
tions were Ade dll!“ Wenn 5 ir nn . 
Tux ſeditious, ee the people with un- 
favourable thoughts of his majeſty's journey to Blois, 
which was doubtleſs a ſource of uneaſy apprehenſions 
to them, gave out every where that Henry had oy 
undertaken it with a deſign to chaſtiſe ſeverely. thole - 
that had refifted Jambeville, d'Amours, and the other 
commiſfaries that had been ſent to exact the penny 
in the livre, upon the rivers and other places of _ 
paſſage, and to fettle it himſelf in ſuch a manner, 
that, by a new regulation of the rates, it ſhould - 
produce thrice as much, and to force the duty on ſalt 
to be every where received by taking poſſeſſion of 
the ſalt- pits, for which the proprietors were to have 
no other recompence than ſome rents ill paid from 
the town-hdbuſe of Paris; and laftly, to ſtop the 
murmurs which it was expected the exacting of two 
tenths would raiſe (which, they made them believe, 
Henry had obtained the pope's permiſſion to levy) 
and the revocation of the draw- backs granted on the h 
taxes of 1594, 1595, and 1596, which I have already 
mentioned in the account of my journey into the ſe- 
/ d ORR OLI NE 
Tus was this good prince repreſented through- 
out his whole 5 es as a furious and implacable 
tyrant. They were never without one ſet of argu- 
ments to engage the catholic nobility in a rebellion. 
againſt him, and another to ſow ſedition amongſt the 
proteſtant officers and gentry: to the firſt they re- 
preſented, that this treaſure and this formidable ar- 
tillery, which the king was providing, were to be 
employed in depriving them totally of their privi- 
leges, and reducing them to a ſtate of ſlavery; the 
perſuaded the ſecond, that the perſecution gan 
them was already begun, that the payment of their 
garriſons, the funds for the preſervation of their 
n 3 2 cities, 
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Cities, the penſions, of their leaders, their officers, 
And miniſters, would be leſſened this year hy one 


third, and the next by two, after which there would 
be ſo much the leſs difficulty in depriving them of all 
their fortreſſes, as it was a point R agreed upon 
by the council, to exclude the proteſtants from all 
public offices and employments, by refuſing to expe- 
Kite the; patents erte. 
Ir the proofs againſt the perſons of the conſpira- 
tors had been as clear as thoſe of their plots, the 
king might have that inſtant given free courſe to his 
juſtice; but, with regard to the dukes of Bouillon 
and Tremouille, for uf Pang was as yet leſs 
certainty of their guilt, than of marechal Biron and 
the count of Auyergne's:; for at the moſt there were 
only ſuſpicions, though thoſe indeed were very 
ſtrong, againſt them: the other lords of the court, 
whoſe names, to the number of eight, were found in 
the liſt, might be well ranged under a third claſs of 
perſons, whoſe doubtful conduct required ſome ex- 
planation. The dukes of Bouillon and Epernon at- 
tended the king in his journey to Blois, and his ma- 
jeſty was of opinion he might be able to draw from 
themſelves a proof of their real ſentiments, by atten- 
tively obſerving the air and turn of their counte- 
nance, during the recital he made them of the news 
he received: he began. firſt with d Epernon. A juſt 
regard to truth has ſo often reduced me to the neceſ- 
ſity of ſpeaking diſadvantageoufly of this nobleman, 
that it is with a real ſatisfaction I ſeize this oppor- 
tunity of ſhewing his innocence, and giving him the 


— 


praiſe he deſerves. 


D'ErERNON hearing whiſpers about the court of 
N FA cabals, eaſily apprehended that, as it is 
uſual to judge of the preſent by the paſt, his name 

would not fail to be mentioned amongſt thoſe that 
were called enemies to the ſtate; for which reaſon 
he took the precaution to renew to his majeſty ats 

Fontainebleau his aſſurance of fidelity: theſe affur- 
; | 12 ances 
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ances were all the proofs he had to offer, and unfor-" 1 
tunately Henry, who had been long prejudiced a- 
gainſt him, did not give much credit to them. Not- 
withſtanding this ſtep, he ſtill continued to ſuſpect 
him, and becauſe d' Epernon in ſpeaking to him had 
referred to me, the king wrote to me at Paris an ac- 
count of what had paſſed between him and the duke, 
letting me know at the ſame time, that d' Epernon 
ſeemed to have an intention to make up matters 
with me, and he ordered me to make the firſt ad- 
vances to him, to the end that, if the crime with 
which he was charged ſhould” appear to be yet on 
intentional, his majeſty might not have any cauſe. to 
reproach himſelf with having fuffered the duke to 
ruſn into actual treaſon, when there needed only good 
advice and kind treatment to prevent him; N 
T oneyeD the king's orders, and from that mo- 
ment became convinced of the duke of Epernon's 
innocence: he ſaid tlie ſame to the king at Blois as he 
had done to me, and did not deny his having heard 
of ſome commotions and ſecret intrigues, but ſaid 
that theſe were always fo general, and fometimes ſo 
full of contradiction, that he could not imagine that 
any credit was to be given to them; that thoſe who Þ} 
were faid to be the authors or favourers of theſe plots ' 
having never given him the leaſt intimation of them, 
he had treated as a fiction, a project which appeared _ } 
to him wholly extravagant, the preſent fituation of | 
affairs rendering the execution of it abſolutely impoſ- 
fible ; but whether real or not, he offered the king 
to continue about his perſon, as a ſecurity for his 
own fidelity, during fix months; and if that time 
was not ſufficient, he ſwore to him that he would 
not quit him till his ſuſpicions were entirely eraſed. 
The king could have no objection to ſo reaſonable: 
a propoſition, and began, as well as I, to believe that 
the duke of Epernon was guiltleſs. n 
Tur duke of Bouillon diſcoveredl far leſs ſincerity: 
on the firſt mention his majeſty made of the plot to 
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him, he treated it as a calumny invented by ſpies 
and informets, againſt the nobility of the kingdom, 
to exaggerate their own ſervices, and appear at leaſt 
to gain the money that was given them to exerciſe 
this employment: to this reproach, which tacitly at- 
tacked his majeſty, he added an application of a paſ- 
ſage in the New Teſtament, *<* It is. impoſſible but 
e that offences. will come, but woe unto him thro? 
<© whom they come, a paſſage, which, if taken in 
its true ſenſe, might have been with more juſtice ap- 
plied to Bouillon and his adherents. Bouillon did 
not ſtap here; he added, that it was true he was told, 
that the catholics, as well as the proteſtants, com- 
plained of their being oppreſſed with impoſts, and 
that in proportion as the king's riches and happineſs 
increaſed, they became poor and miſerable; that, 
beſides theſe. general complaints, he had, in a cer- 
tain place, heard proteſtants ſay, that ſooner or 
later it would be their deſtiny to be looked upon as 
the plague and nuſance of the ſtate; that both they 
and their children would be hated, perſecuted, and 
proſcribed ; that they would be excluded from all 
honours. and employments, and that the kingdom 
would never be quiet till they were totally extitpat- 
ed: he added, that the more credit was given to 
theſe reports, becauſe that perſons of the greateſt 
abilities in the kingdom, not being admitted to the 
council, nor conſulted on affairs relating either to 
the difference of religions, or to the new impoſts 
that were eſtabliſhed, they could not inform the 
people of the true motive of thoſe reſolutions that 
Were taken there, nor could the people. attribute 
them to any thing but a deſign to enſlave them. 
Ixx was ſufficiently plain that the duke of Bouillon, 
by talking in this manner, ſought to inſinuate to the 
king, that all theſe reports of a rebellion had no other 
foundation than the cries of the people oppreſſed with 
a multitude of taxes; and that this ſeeming diſcon- 
tent was put on to conceal from his majeſty ** real 
| ESTA Nth 
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ſentiments * but the infolence and the ſeverity of his 
pus try mg ſhewed plainly enough that he'could not 


ſt this opportunity of diſchargin ſome part of his 


malice; he even added, With the op ſubtilty and 


with equal chagrin, that they had endeavoured to 
erſuade himſelf, that his majeſty intended to abo- 
ſh the privileges of the viſcounty of Turenne, and 
to 1 whe rights and claims of the houſe of 
Mark upon Sedan; but to this, as well as to oy 
thing elſe,” he had only replied, that he was perſu 
ed the king would never act in ſuch a manner, on 
account of the ſervices he had at all times received 
from the proteſtant body; he finiſhed by proteſting 


to his majeſty, that; although all that bad be deen told = 
him concerning the ſeditious and traiterous attempts 


in the kingdom ſhould be as true as he believed 


them falſe, yet it ould never leſſen his dope? and | 


ape nc ds | 


Tun king, Acinbling to the duke of Bouillon ä 
the opinion he conceived of him from this diſcourſe, 
made him a propoſal of the ſame nature with "that 


which the duke of Epernon had of himfelf fo frank 
ly made, and which he expected would throw him 
into goes confuſion: he told the duke, that he was 
fatis h this aſſurance, and that he would no 


longer preſerve any remainder of diſtruſt of him, pro 15 


vided he would give the fame ſatisfaction. that Berz 


non had offered, Which was not to remove from the 


court while this affair continued” in agitation, and 
that he might depend upon it he would not keep hint 
about his perſon without communicating to him alt 
his deſigns, and calling him to his councils, as he 
feemed to deſire, that he might be himſelf a Witnels 
of his ſolicitude to relieve the people,” and be able 


to give both proteſtants and catholics an inconteſta- 


dle ee of the purity of his intentions. Bouillon 
e 


rved an uncommon preſence bf mind under this 
ae he broke out into an exclamation of joy and 


* at the ſentiments his aid diſcovered for 


n 


count of Soi 
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him; and as to the propoſal he made him, he told 
him that he would go and put himſelf into a condi- 
tion to ſatisfy it, not for ſix months only, but for 
his whole life, if neceſſary, by taking a jonny 
throughout all his eſtates, that nothing might at- 
terwards interrupt the long ſtay he intended to make 
at court. In this manner, by appearing to do alt 
that his majeſty required, he reſerved, nevertheleſs, 
the power of doing only what he pleaſed himſelf, and 
of making + lake excuſe for the ſudden depar- 
ture he was meditating. e - 
HENRx, comprehending his deſign, reſolved to call 
a ſecret council to-deliberate upon the meaſures that 
were neceſſary to be taken in Us conjuncture. The 
fans, the chancellor, Villeroi, Maiſſe, 
and myſelf, were all that were preſent at this coun- 
eil: all other affairs were poſtponed- till + Deſcures 
was heard, who had been ſent by his majeſty to in- 
vite marechal Biron to court, and whofe report was 
ſuch that it was unanimouſly reſolved to arreſt this 
marechal and the count of Auvergne, as ſoon as 
they arrived. The king afterwards demanded if it 
would not be proper to de the like by the dukes of 
Bouillon and Epernon, before they left the court. Al- 
moſt all the counſellors were of this opinion, and the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed amongſt them qualified it no other- 
wiſe, than by ſay ing that Biron was the only one to 
whom mercy might be afterwards extended, becauſe 
that acting nothing by himſelf he would be eaſily re- 
duced to reaſon, when he was ſeparated from thoſe 
who hurried him an to his ruin. I took particular 
notice of this advice upon account of its ſingularity : 
mine, however, was directly oppoſite : I could not 
_ approve of the arreſting of Epernon, or even of Bouil- 
lon: if in fuch cafes ſuſpicions were to ſerve for 
proofs, it was likewiſe neceſſary, I ſaid, to arreſt all 
whom La- Fin had accuſed, and myſelf the firſt; that, 
in caſe they ſhould afterwards be found innocent, 
t. Pater Fougev, lord of Deſcurety © N 
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they would, by this precipitate action, loſe an op- 
portunity of ſeizing Biron and Auvergne, whoſe _ 
treaſons were manifeſt, ſince it would be impoſſible 
to arreſt them all at the ſame time, and thetr flight 
would put it out of our Powe to prove any thing a- 
ainſt ei Tue arreſting of Bouillon and 
Epernon, I added; would have this farther ill conſe- 
quence, that, whether guilty or innocent, his ma- 
jeſty could not difpenſe with himſelf from treating 
them as traitors, * through a juſt fear of What their 
reſentment only of fuch public outrage might induce 
them to act agamſt him, The king yielded to this 
advice, and the council hroke up, it being already 
dinner time. His majeſty, being defirous of confer- 
ring with. me alone upon what had been debated in 
the council, bid me ſnatch a- ſoldier's: dinner, and 
eome back to him before the eourt filled again. 
Wurxr I went down into the hall, where I was: 
waited for by a croud of people who attach them- 
felves to men. in, power, I | acre duke of Epernon 
advancing. to meet me, who,. with the ſame air of 
conſcious innocence” which: I had before obſerved in 
him, told me, that ſuch long and ſecret councils. 
alarmed a great many perſons, But he was not of the 
number, becauſe he had. nothing to reproach him- 
felf with. I replied,. that he had then nothing to- 
fear, the king 7 more diſpoſed. to pardon the- 
guilty, who confeſſed” their crimes, than to puniſh 
e innocent on ſuſpicions only; © I perceive,” 
added I, many people who are leaving the court,, 
but thoſe whoſe conſciences are clear need not 
„have recourſe to that expedient.” I am one 
of theſe,” added Epernon, * and I am reſolved 
„not to leave the court while theſe. diſcontents con- 
« tinue.” Jou cannot do better, monſeigneur, 
replied 1; and I promiſe you, that, on this occca- 
ſion, you ſhall not loſe the merit of having takers 
igel 8 
WAN I came home, I ordered my maitre. d'hotel 
RO 3 8 not. 
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not to furniſh my table as uſual, but to ſerve me up 
any thing that was ready. Nicolas“ came in juſt as 
1 was fitting down to table: Come. wafh imme- 
< diately,” faid I, without telling him of the orders 
I had juft given, * and take your place.“ He was 
greatly aſtoniſhed to hear me, after I had drank two 
glaſſes, and eaten a haſty. morſel, aſk for the fruit, 
and, at the ſame time order my horſe to be got ready: 
he who loved good cheer as well as mirth, was not 

pleaſed at this order. Pardieu, monſicur,” faid 
be, I am not ſurpriſed that you paſs for one of the 
«« wiſfeſt noblemen in France; I don't know any 
one who can drink three glaſſes during the whole 
< time you are at dinner“. Well, well, mon- 
e fteur Nicolas,” replied'T, © do you 12 7058 end 
“of your dinner, as for me I have buſineſs that 
f . EAT TR IITED T0 a 
I XEITATED to his majeſty what d'Epernon had 
ſaid to me a little time before. The king agreed 
with me that d'Epernon had no inducement to en- 
-gage in_an affair that was carried on, by perſons, 
whoſe religion and diſpoſition were ent from 
his, by which likewiſe, while he had no advantages 
to hope for, he ran the hazard of being ſtript of his 
eſtates and employments. D'Epernon had judgment 
enough to know that the ſcheme of theſe rebels was 
likely to be a fatal one. Not,” ſaid the king, 
« . that probably in his heart he is not glad of theſe 
« diforders, that he may become more neceſſary to 
es me; but he knows by experience ſuch deſigns 
ate often blaſted.” His majeſty charged me to 
make another effort to prevail upon the dukes of 
Bouillon and Tremouille to ſtay at court, but to 


' * Simon Nicolas was the king's ſecretary, © a poet, a facetious 
<« man ond an old offender, fays the Journal of Henry the IVth. be- 
« lievingin. God only for intereſt, and, for this reaſon, he became the 
% more acceptable to company, according. to the corrupt manners af 
_ & thoſe wretched times. He died two years after, in the 7oth year of 

& his age, in his laſt illneſs expreſſing himſelf with infamous i m- 
4 piety. | 5 CCTV 
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wait till he went to Poitiers, becauſe he might then 
receive intelligence that would determine him. I 
uſed my utmoſt endeayours for this purpoſe, in the 
reſence of meſſieurs de La Noue, de Conſtant, d“ 
A and de. Preaux, but all were ineffectual, 
Donis their majeſty's ſtay at Blois, an affair of 
a. very. different nature. was in agitation. at court, 
which, I am under ſome perplexity in relating, for 
it made too much noiſe to be paſſed over in ſilence; 
yet I am. not at liberty: to enter into an explanations 
of it here, leſt I ſhould betray the ſecret confided 
to me only by the king and queen, whom it perſon- 
ally concerned; the medium therefore which. I ſhalt 
obſerve, is to recount only ſo much of it as got air, 
and came to the knowledge of the courtiers 
Ix was reported that the king and queen had 
ſome difference together, which was confirmed by 
the king's ſending Armagnac for me ſo early in 
che morning, that he was. ſtill. in bed, as well as 
the queen, and contrary to their uſual cuſtom, each 


2 


each formed particular conjectures upon theſe cir®  - 


Vinti, Joannini, Conchini, 
Gon erine Selvage, and the mar- 
chioneſs of Verneuil; other perſons, they ſaid, were 
hinted at, under the covert name of the colour of 
ing by 
my: t „ whothad _ 
ofien.bulingls wich her, and who,publicly paid-hee 
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the fame reſpect as a ſervant to his miſtreſs; and often 
aqdreſſed her by that title, had been ſeveraltimes ſent 
dy the queen to bring her, and that ſhe paſſed many 
Whole afternoons ſhut up with ker majeſty in her 
. Cloſet, when ſhe was alone, or when only Leonora 
/ Trp on Tp gh 
Bor that which afforded moſt matter for diſcourſe, 
was that, at the time when theſe difputes ran higheſt, 
La Varenne came one morning to acquaint to me, 
that the king waited for me inthe new gallery which 
he had lately cauſed to be built at Blois, over thoſe 
that were the length of the garden below: it is that 
in which there is the odd repreſentation of a hind 
with a ſtag's horns. Tt was obſerved, that his ma- 
0 jeſty ordered two Swiſs, who underſtood not a word 
of French, to be placed centinels at the end. of this. 

gallery which was not yet cloſed up; and that, dur- 
ing two hours and more which we continued toge- 
ther, we ſeemed to talk with great earneſtneſs and ac- 
tion. They might, notwithſtanding the diſtance, hear 
_ fome-of our words, from which they could draw no 
lights; but it was not the fame with thoſe ie ce 
majeſty ſpoke when he went out; theſe they under- 
9530 20 carefully remembered. © Ns ie need 
«be faid of it. I will regulate my whole conduct 
„ by your advice, faid the king, that I may de no 
longer reproached with obſtinately following my 
* own will; but remember, that we may probably 
«© both repent it one day, for you cannot but be af- 
e fected with any misfortunes that happen to me. 
know the diſpoſition of , thofe perſons who fo- 
ment our differences, they will be the cauſe of 
great uneaſineſs to the ſtate: gentleneſs and in- 
© dulgence are laudable qualities, I confefs ; but 
you cannot deny alſo, that their. extremes are 
„ dangerous,” It was not difficult for them like- 
wiſe to diſtinguiſn the latter part of my reply ti the 
king: It was indeed, a part of prudence, I told 
NY IU De I SD PAO TE AS 
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him, to foreſee and to prevent bad accidents, but 
it was equally Array Bir avoid haſtening them 
— by uſelefs precautions. On this they founded 
their ſuſpicion, that the king had a deſign to proceed 
to ſome violent meaſures againſt certain perſons of 
the queen's + houffiold, any who were moſt in her 
confidence. | 
From Blois the . came to Poitiers ; he after- 
wards ſhewed himſelf in the Limoſin and Guienne: 
bis u oduced every where fo. od an effect, 
that he found no oppoſition to his will, not even to 
the eſtabliſhment of the penny in the livre : he 
might have afterwards continued this impoſt, and 
the collectin of it would have met with no m_ 
culty ; but, ſatisfied with the ſubmiſſion. of his 
ple, he took that opportunity to change it into a ſm 
bſidy, and afterwards to ſuppreſs it entirely. The. 


edict of reyocation expreſſed, that his majeſty was 
' wholly induced to. it by the obedience of his ſub 5:4 
Henry, pleafed with the fuccefs of his journey 


turned again to Fontainebleau, whither he was bes 
followed by marechal Bi con-. 


Tas conſternation his party was thrown i mto by 


+ This is W vey phinly; and as the aur 2 
time all agree. with this notion, it can ſcarce. be doubted, that Henry: 
bad not only taken a reſolution te clear the court of theſe informers, 

who exaſperated the queen's mind againſt him, but likewiſe to make 
this princeſs ſenſible of her indiſcretion, by forbearing to ſee her, and 
obliging her to live at a diſtance from him in one of his palaces, and 
perbafs by ſending her back to Florence; We may ſee, in the Hiſtory 
of the Mother and Son, torn. I. p..g. that this prince had threatened. 
her both with the one and the other. It is probable that M. de Roſny 
thought this laſt courſe rather too violent, as, in fact, it . all cix- 
eumſtances conſidered, _ 

F La Septennaire ſays, that M. de Roſny was ſent for this ppole- 
by his'majeſty to Rochelle; and that be was commiſſioned: by the 
Rochellers to make remonſtrances to the king, for Jupprefiing the 
Fe or tariff of this impoſt. . 
During this journey to Poitiers, . L Simian re; which a 

ed near two months,” the court ſeemed e king penſive z 


no councils, no judicial proceedings: were held, except at Blois; ax 
which was owing to the public and private diſquicts of n of which 
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mention has already been made. 
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mme king's e convinced him that his affairs, 
were not o e had] 

! this made him take a reſolution to go to 
court, which ſeyeral other motives contributed to 
confirm... His treaty with Spain and Savoy was not 
. 1 100 ſuch a footing, as could give him hopes of 


aving an immediate ſupply of what troops and mo- 


ney he had occaſion. for. Foo glaring an oppoſi- 
tion of the king's will might raiſe ſuſpicions, of his 
reaſonable ele which hitherto he imagined 
had eſcaped notice; nor was it unlikely, as the ba- 
ron de Lux, his friend and confidant, repreſented to 


bim, that the king, upon his repeated refuſals to 
_ appear before him, would march, directly to him 
with an army, as to a declared rebel; whigh would 


be A fatal ſtroke to the marechal, who was neither 


in a condition to defend, himſelf, nor to retire inta 


any of his fortreſſes, which were unprovided with 
Ammunition; of every kind, particularly of artillery... 
I Han prepared Biron for this ſtroke, by the pre- 
cautions, I took ſome months before: I repreſented to 
him, that it was neceſſary all the pieces of cannon in 
the fortified Ne in Burgundy ſhould be caſt over 
again, and th der * new be: 
with which I applied myſelf to all the duties of my 
employment, as grand maſter, was alone ſufficient 
to have made this propoſal paſs unſuſpected; but 
that I might not give the leaſt umbrage by it to the 
marechal, I was the firſt to offer him to ſupply the 
deficiencies, by furniſhing him with lants or every 


thing that Was neceſſary from the. arſenal.of, Lyons, 


which I had lately. filled with great care. Iconſent- 


ed that Biron ſhould diſpatch ſome of his ſoldiers to 


Lyons, to eſcort the boats that were to be loaded 
with che pieces of cannon I was to ſend him and 


6 


. 27 he, ſhould receive them before he ſent away 
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o far advanced as he had been willing to 


ie powder * new beat. The attention 


":— 


ole he already;had... He was ignorant that F had 


taken ſuch meaſures om where; that the boats 
from Eyons which went 


the Saone very lowly, 
5 : ; Were. 


Burgundy had got beyon "the places under his jurif- 


diction 3 1 57 hs both were in my power, my it 


boats proceeded no farther. © 


Box did not perceive the artifice I had ai 


uſe of till it was out of his power to prevent it: he 
diſcovered fo violent a rage againſt me, and boaſted 


ſo publicly, that he would poignard me, that the king 
wrote to me never to. go out without a, good aw: 


I had likewife,. as if without defign, poſted the light 


korſe upon the paſſage of the Eoin. But all this, 
which: Biron probably believed to be done only to 
mortify him, could not open his eyes: De Lux and 
he drew no other inference from the impoſſibility th 

were now. under of defending themſelves, bur thi 

it was neceſſary they ſhould receive the king, till bo 
foreign aſſiſtance they had provided for their ſecurity. 


Deſcures. and Jeannin acted in ſuch a manner with. 
them, as to encreaſe this confidence; and La-Fin had 
not only given Biron * the ſtrongeſt aſſluranee that 
he had not betrayed him, but likewiſe, that he had 


| 
| 
| 


ſought for an interview with the King with no other 
view than to ſound him, and, that he had found him 
very far from gueſſing the truth. This he again 
confirmed to him at F. ontainebleau, where, as he 
paſſed him, he ſaid theſe words z. “ Caurage, my 


maſter, and ſpeak boldly.” The 'couneih had like 


wiſe ſo carefully kept the ſecret, that the court was 
wholly unacquainted with what was deſigned againſt 


Biron ; d' Epernon hearing of his arrival at Fontaine- 


bleau, "ſent him ſuch offers of ſervice as. are uſual 
amongſt perſons of high. rank {3,1 in; which, aſter 


- * The marechal de Blron imagined” that he had ſeen the 8 
that was made with. Spain flung into the fire; but La-Fin detgived 
bim, by burning, inſtead of it, à piece of waſte-paper.” W- 

F The duke d'Epernon did not. deny, that upon this mn 
had performed all the offices of à friend to marechal de Biron: 
* When he converſed with him upon · this affair, ſays the hiſterian of 
c his life, he did not do it in ambiguous terms, as others did, but 


* with, great openneſs and ſincerity: He acquainted him- with La- 


9 TW! s treachery, and ſhewed him all the proofs of it, oy 
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What had paſled at Blois, he was guilty of great ims» 
. prudence, as he has ſince confeſſed himſelf. 
_* I HAD taken a tour to Moret-when Biron arrived 
at court; 3 ſent me notice of it in the follow- 
ing billet : * My friend, our man is come: he affects 
-*©,preat; modeſty and reſerve; haſte hither ſpeedily, 
that you. may adviſe us what is to be done: Adieu, 
„ my dear friend.“ I returned immediately, and 
found the king walking before the pavillion where 
J was lodged, with Praſſin , whom he left to come 
bo me, "He took my hand, and continuing his 


_ « him to throw himſelf upon the king's mercy. This clears the 
* duke d*'Epernon, Du Pleſſis-Bauſſonniere, a gentleman of ho- 
L nour, and very much attached to the duke (it is the ſame whom 
en he ſent to meet the marechal)- was the perſon employed to uſe all 
ſorts of arguments to prevail with him to aſk the king's pardon :. 
% hence this gentleman, aſſured of his own and his patron's inno- 
1 cence, could never be induced to retire into a foreign country, a- „ 
ter that the king, who was not ignorant of this ſtep, had ale the 
marechal de Biron to be arreſted; in which he did the duke 
« d Epernon à confiderable- ſervice. And he afterwards: gave him a 
« .ſecond piece of advice, which proved very ſucceſsful; and that was 
« to confeſs rt bas majeſty all his proceedings with- the mare- 
© chal Biron, wich what views and intentions he had treated with 
% him The ſame hiſtorian, in this account, throws! in ſome 
hints, which diſcover the very bottom of the duke d Epernon's ſenti- 
ments, and which at the: ſame. time ſerve to ſhew his character; 
& The dike d'Epernon, ſays he, and Biron, having gone together to. 
« the Louvre to pay their compliments after dinner, his majeſty be- 
ing told beforehand: of their coming, placed himſelf at a window, 
% to obſerve, through the glaſs, their motions and countenance. . 
% A friend of the duke d'Epernon, who was about the king, gave 
* him notice of this, that he might regulate his behaviour accord- 
*© ingly. But he acted quite contrary to what he was adviſed and 
* being. more and more confirmed in the teſtimony he received from 
his conſcience of his innocence, and filled with a juſt and High in- 
* Jigration to ſee his fidelity ſuſpected, he walked on with an up- 
ce right.countenance, and his eyes directed towards the window where 
he knew the king leaned. This his majeſty took particular notice of, 
e and made thoſe about him do fo too. The king afterwards made 
% a match at tennis, in which the count de Soiſſons, with the king, 
e played againſt the duke d' Epernon and the marechal! It is at 
this match that the hiſtorians of that time make the duke utter a good: 
ſfſmwying, telling the mareche}; that he played well. but choſe his 
% fide badly,” Hiſt. de la vie du duc d Epernon. an. 1602. p. 20. 
I + Charles de Choiſeul, marquis de Praflin, captain of the firſt com- 
pany of guards, died a marechal of France in the year 1626. 
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walk, told me, that he had in vain endeavouted; by 
every method he could think of, to extort from Bi- 


ron ꝗᷓ a confeſſion of his crime, although he was ſo 


little capable of concealing his thoughts, that he 
read them plainly in his countenance; His majeſty 
afterwards laid open to me his moſt fecret ſenti- 
ments with regard to the marechal ; he ſtill: felt for 
him all his former tenderneſs, and beheld him not 
with reſentment, but compaſſiom: ardently he 


wiſhed, that I would ſuggeſt to him the means by 


which, without incurring any danger, he might 
avoid treating him as: a ſtate criminal: but this was 
not eaſy to be done, conſidering the diſpoſition Biron 
was known to be of; if it was dangerous to ſuffer: 


him to eſcape, when he ſhewed no ſigns of repent- 
ance, it was no leſs ſo to releaſe him upon his word, 


er that he had proofs of his trea- 


Tux king once more reſumed a reſolutiom ſug- 


geſted to him by the natural ſweetneſs of his temper, 


a right way of thinking; but as he had not been able 
to ſucceed in this attempt himſelf,” he ordered me to 
undertake it, and promiſed me to avow all I ſhould 


fay to Biron to engage his ſubmiſſion, provided that 8 
1 f The king, wearied out -with his obliinacy, ſuddenly left hin, 


ſaying, as he went away, Well, I muft learn the truth elſewhere : 
% Adieu, baron de Biron.” Theſe words were like lightning before 


aclap of thunder, that firuck: him to the grund: the king thereby 


degrading him from thoſe many high. dignities to which he had ad- 


vanced him. The ſame day, after ſupper, the count de Sbiſſons alſo 


exhorted him, in the king's name, io on truth to him; and con- 


cluded his remonſtrance with. this ſentence of the wiſe man, The 


Wanger of kings is the forerunner” of death. Peref; ibid, Aſter 
dinner, ſays le Septennaire, he came to wait on the king, who was 
walking in bis grand hall, where his majeſty, ſhewing him his ſtatue 


in relievo triumphing over the vanquiſhed, ſuys to him, © Well cou- 


* fin, if the king of Spain had ſeen- me thus, what would he ſay ?* 
To which he lightly made anſwer, © Sir, he would fear you but 


„ little,” All the lords that were prefent took notige of this pre- 


ſurnptuous anſwer, and the king looking ſternly at him, Biroh, who 
obſerved it, explained his meaning, by adding, I mean, Sir, that 
* Ratue, but not this perſon, 8 
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which was, to endeavour to reſtore the marechal to 
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I! gave him no hint of what La-Fin' bad ſaid, to pte- 
vent the deſign of arreſting him, to which he muſt. 
haue recourſe if the marechal perſiſted in his obſtina- 
cy. If the: opens: himſelf freely to you, ſaid the 
& king, upon the confidence you muſt endeavour to 
& inſpire him with of my favourable intentions. 
e towards him, aſſure him, that he may come 
e to me without fear, and confeſs all; and if 
he diſguiſes no part of the truth, I promiſe you, 


- I wenT to the caſtle to ſee the marechal; who 
was in his majeſty's chamber, talking to -La-Curee 
at the head of the bed. I had a ſufficient number of 
attendants with me: and the marechal, ſeeing his 
people make way at my approach, advanced to ſa- 
lute me, but did it very coldly..Lithought I ought 
to begin, by endeavouring to ſoften the reſentment I 
knew he entertained againſt me: How is this ! 
<< monſieur, ſaid I, embracing him, you ſalute me 
<. with-thegravity of a ſenator, contrary to your uſual 
5 cuftom 3 you muſt not be thus reſerved, embrace 
me a ſecond time, and let us talk freely. When 
wie were ſeated, and out of the hearing of any per- 
ſon in the room, Well, monſieur,” ſaid I, in an 
obliging tone, ** what a ſtrange man are you! 
e have you yet paid your reſpects to the king? 
e how were you received by him? what has he ſaid 
„% to you? you know his diſpoſition is frank and 
c open, he likes others to be ſincere with him; I 
& am told you behayed in a very reſerved raanner 
to him, which was far from being ſeaſonable, 
&© nor did it ſuit with either his temper or yours: I 
& am your kinſman, your friend, and your ſervant, 
“% take my counſel, and you will find it will be uſe- 
„ful to you; tell me freely what you have upon 
« your heart, and depend upon it I will procure you 
5 ſatisfaction; be not apprehenſive that Lwill deceive 
6 you.” To all this Biron contented himſelf wa 
eee eee 


= 
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replying in a cold and indifferent manner, I 
„ have waited on the king with all the reverence' 


and reſpect that I awe him; I have anſwered all 


© his queſtions, which were only on general mat- 


(ters; nor had I any thing more to ſay to him.“ 


« Ah! monſieur, replied I, it is not thus that you 
% ought to act with the king: you know the good- 

— of his heart, open yours to him, and declare 
<< freely to him, or to me, if you had rather it ſnould 


<« be ſo, all your grievances; and I promiſe that, 


<< before night you ſhall be ſatisfied with each other.“ 
„I have nothing more to fay either to the king 
or to you than what I have aleady ſaid, e ed 


«© the marechal ; but, if his majeſty entertains any 


& ſuſpicion of me, or thinks I have given him any 
e cauſe of complaint againſt me, let him or you ac 


«© quaint me with the occaſion of theſe! ſuſpicions 


and diſguſts, and I will give you ſatis faction. 
The king,” ſaid I, in my eagerneſs to ſave him, 
is offended at your coldneſs; for as to other par- 
4 ticulars, added I immediately, he is quite igno- 
& rant; but let your conſcience be your judge, and 
e act in the ſame manner as if you knew we were 
« informed of your moſt ſecret actions, nay even 


« your words and thoughts; for I proteſt to you, | 
upon my honour, this is the moſt certain way to 


„obtain whatever you can deſire from the king, 


© The method I recommend to you I always follow 


„ myſelf: if it ever happens that I commit any little 


« fault, I acknowledge and exaggerate it to, the 
„ king, who then grants me all I wiſh+: if you will 


believe me and take my counſel, dear marechal, 
4 E I, you and I ſhall govern the court, and 
cc 

„ lieve you,” replied: Biron with the ſame coldneſs, 
e but I have nothing to accuſe myſelf of; I feel my 
_« conſcience perfectly at eaſe, ſince the confeſſion 
“J made the king at Lyons.” Although I had 
probably faid but too much already, yet I could 
. | not 


at the head of affairs.” „I am willing to be- 
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140 M E M O TCR S Book XIII. 
not hinder myſelf from mak ing him ſtill ſeyeratother 
Inſtances, which he. received no bgtter, and ſoon 
after withdrew to his own lodgings } 

- Treg king entering that moment, I repeated to 
him all that I had faid to Biron, and his anſwers, 
* You' have gone rather too far, ſaid this prince to 
me, and have ſaid enough to create ſome ſuſpicion 
„ in him, and even to induce him to fly. Go into 
that gallery, added his majeſty, after reffecting 
ſome moments upon the blindneſs and obſtinacy wit 
which the marechal hurried on to his ruin, and 
wait for me there; I would talk to my wife and 
« you alone“ Accordingly he returned a ſhort 
time afterwards with the queen, and ſhutting the 

door of the gallery, he told us, that the double obli- 
gation: he was: under, as a king and father, to watch 
over the ſafety and — of the ſtate, leaving 
him no other part to take but that of arreſting mare- 
chal: Biron and the count d' Auvergne, alt that now 
remained was to conſider how to do it feeurely +. 
His majeſty was of opinion, that we ſhould wait till 
the marechal and the count were retired each to his 
reſpective lodging, and that then ſoldiers ſhould be 

ſent to inveſt them. I propoſed that they ſhould be 


+ Tt would not have been done, if the marechal de Biron had ta- 
ken advantage of the notice that was given him. A certain perſon 
put a letter into his hand, as he was going to wait on the king after 
ſupper, in-the name of the counteſs de Rouſſy his ſiſter; and, as he 
inquired what news, upon finding that the bearer made no anſwer, 
he doubted ſomething elſe was the matter; and, after opening the 
letter, he found notice given him that, if he did not make his re- 
treat in two hours, he would be arrefted, and directly ſhewed it to one 
of his friends called De Carbonnieres, who ſaid to him, Then, adieu, 
fir, I wiſh I had a poignard in my breaſt, provided you were now ſafe: . 
in Burgundy: To: this he made anſwer, Suppoſe I were there, and 

that I were to have four in mine, upon receiving the king's orders, I 
would immediately come ' hither, Notwithſtanding this, he went 
into the king's chamber, where he played at primero with the 
queen, and in the midſt of his game, the fieur de Morge, a gentleman 
af Burgundy, was obſerved. to whiſper- ſomewhat in his ear, which 
the marechal not regarding, the count d' Auvergne came alſo, and- 
twice touched him on the fide, telling him, it is not fafe for us to be 
here, Sept, ibid. a : n ; | Wang I, + 


* 
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in the king's cloſet till the night was far advanced; 
and that, ter the greater ꝓart of the courtiers, wea- 
ry.of waiting för his majeſty's retiring, ſhould be 
withdrawn, they ſhould then be ſeized as: they went 
out of the king's apartment. Ido not ſee how 
<« this can be done, replied Henry, without having 
% my chamber and cloſet filled with blood ; for 
< they will not fail to draw their ſwords, and de- 
fend themſelves. If this ſhould happen, I had ra- 
e ther it were in their apartment than mine.” I 
thought it of moſt conſequence, upon this occaſion, 
to avoid, as much as poſſible, all noiſe and confu- 
ſion; but the king continuing firm in his firſt pro- 
poſal, took leave of me, bidding me go home to ſup- 

per, „and at nine o clock, ſaid he, let your horſes 
be prepared, and you and all your people be boot- 
c ed, ready to mount and ſet out when I ſend for 
e 2 —0 TT CITY 

1 WITHDREW to my pavillion, where, after giv- 
ing orders conformable to thoſe I had received from 
his majeſty, I went into my cloſet, from.whence T 
could ſee all that paſſed about Biron's apartment, 
which was in the pavillion oppoſite to mine. I 
read and walked about alternately, without neglect- 
ing to obſerve what was doing on that ſide where 1 
expected ſoon to ſee the attack begun, and to re- 
ceive new orders from the king. Ihe clock ſtruck 
nine, ten, and eleven, yet nothing was done; at 
length midnight came, yet all was quiet: I am afraid, 
ſaid I; returning into my chamber, where all my 
domeſtics waited for the ſcene that was preparing, 
ſome at play, ſome in converſation, and others 
aſleep, I am afraid, ſaid I, that they have not taken their 
meaſures right, and have ſuffered the birds, which 
with ſo little difficulty thy might have taken, to eſ- 


cape, and which will not be eaſily entrapped again. | 


I then ordered them to ſaddle my horſes, and pack 
up my baggage, while I went into my cloſet, and 
wrote a fe Words. 1 
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I cox rixurp there half an hour, after which 1 


bead a noiſe at the door of my pavillion next the 


Y 0 


garden, and a voice that cried, *<< Monſieur, the King 
« fends for you.“ I looked out at the window, 

aud knew the meſſenger to be La Varenne, who went 
on ſaying, < Monſieur, come immediately, the 
"16 king wants to ſpeak with you, and to ſend you 
„„to Paris, to give the SS Ga orders there, for 
% meſſieurs de Biron and 8 are made pri- 
C ſoners.“ * And where were they taken, ſaid If.“ 
In the king's cloſet, he replicd. -& God be 
praiſed, fad, that the king has followed that ad- 
vice.“ I ran directly to his majeſty's apartment. 
Our men are — faid he to me, mount your 
horſe, and and prepare their lodgings in the 
„ HBaſtile; I ſhall ſend them in a boat to the gate of 
«. the arſenal next the river make them land there. 
© that they not be ſeen, and carry them with- 
„out any noiſe through the midit of your courts 
and gardens. When you have made proper diſ- 
„ poſitions in the arſenal for their reception, if you 
„ can before they arrive, which they will do ſoon 
after you, go to the parliament and the town- 
46. houſe, and declare there what has happened; tell 
c them that, at my arrival, they ſhall know the rea- 
e ſons for this proceeding, which they will find to 
be juſt.“ All theſe orders were happily and ex- 
a; executed. At the very moment the priſoners 


* 
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4 Vitry 8005 the marechal de Biron as he came out of the king's 
antichamber, «© Sir, ſays he to him, the king has commanded me 
** to give him an account of your perſon+ deliver me your ſword.” 


% You' but jeſt,” replies Biron to him. „ Sir, rejoins Vitry, the 


& King has ſo: commanded me. Pray, ſays the marechal again, 
let · me ſpeak to the king. No, Sir, returns Vitry, the kiag. is 
cc retired to reſt.” Praſlin waited at the ſame time for the count 
d' Auvergne at the gate of the caſtle, to whom, as he came 
out, he ſaid, © You. are the king's priſoner,”* © What I, I, return- 
* ed the count d Auvergne much ſurpriſed. *, Yesyou, Sir, ſays 
« Praſlin to him. I arreſt you in the king's name : deliver me yout 
% ſword.” Here take it, replies the count, it has never killed any 
& but wild boars : if you had acquainted me ſooner of this, 1 would 
2 Rue been in bed and aſleep two hours ago. 
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landed at the arſenal,” my wife was brought to be of 
that daughter of mine who bore: theititle/of made 
moiſelle de Sully. 1 


GAVE the care of the priſoners to the ſoldiers of 
the king's guards joined to my own, and poſted them 
in ſuch a manner that they might be ſaid to be guards 
upon each other. 1 likewiſe placed a guard upon . 
the baſtion oppoſite. to the windows inthe. priſoners 


apartment, and another upon the terrace of the 


tower; ſo that, as I wrote to the king, it was im- 
poſſible they ſhould 'eſcape,, unleſs: by the interpoſi- 
tion of angels. The repeated advices L received 
from his majeſty obliged me to take all theſe precau- 
tions. A:few days after the detention of the priſon- 
ers, the king wrote to me, that he was informed, 
there was a ſcheme laid to procure their eſcape, or- 
dering me to. watch them carefully, for that I ſhould 
anſwer for them. I conſented to this condition, re- 
lying on the fidelity ofmy ſoldiers, who, to make an 
eſcape practicable, muſt have been corrupted every 
one. Another time the king ſent me notice, that 
the plot which was formed for delivering Biron and 
d' Auvergne, was alſo againſt my perſon: a boat full 
of ſoldiers was in the night to come up the river, 
and the men were to land at the ſteps of a gate be? 
hind my apartment which looked upon tae river, 
that they were to force open this gate with a petard, 
to do the fame by the ſecond, and get into my cham- 
ber while J was in bed, and carry me to Franche- 
Comte; freſh horſes being in readineſs for them at 
the end of every ten leagues; and that, when in poſ- 
ſeſſion of my perſon, they were to deal with me by 
way of reprifal, as Biron ſhould be dealt with. This 
laſt information, although ſo circumſtantial, appear- 
ed to me as frivolous as the reſt : I thanked his ma- 
jeſty, however, for giving it to me. He had the 
goodneſs” to command me to be ſtrictly attentive to 
my own ſafety, aſſuring me, that, if the deſigns 
which was laid againft me ſhould ſucceed, he wald 
FF a way 
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at one blow, which he gave fo dextrou 
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nat heſitate a moment to purchaſe me at the price of 


Freeing the priſoners, and, if there were occafion, by 
a ſtil} greater conceſſion. To ſatisfy him, 1 placed 
a ſmall guard likewiſe at this gate. [9 AS 

Tue ſirſt preſident, the preſident de & Blancmeſ- 


mil, and the two counſellors de Fleury and de Thu- 
rin, were named by the parliament to interrogate the 


priſoners, hom, for this purpoſe, I ordered to be 
carrĩed into a ſmall pavillion in the midſt of the great 
walk of the arſenal: as it was neceſlary hikewife that 


they ſhould be examined in full parliament, I cauſed 
à covered boat to be prepared from them, in which 


they were carried thither and brought back again, 
without been ſeen. The hiſtory of this trial, and all 


the particulars of the event I am 1 are 
Biron t, 


known to every one; and that marechal 

ſeeing Miron, the lieutenant- eivih at the foot of the 
ſcaffold, gave him a caution againſt La- Fin, took 
his leave of the elder Rumigny, entreating him to 
bear his reſpects to mademoiſelle de Rumigny, which, 


he ſaid was all the preſent he had to make her; and 


many cirdumſtances of the like nature. The ſud- 
den ſallies of rage, the terrors and weakneſs which 
this man , who, amidft the greated ' dangers of 


Achilles de Har'ay, the firſt preſident; Nicholas de Potier, ſieur 
de Blancmelnil, preſident; Stephen de Fleury, dean; Philibert de Thu- 
rin counſellor of the grand chamber. N 

+ The particular account of this affair, to which the author here re- 
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| =Y is to be found in all the hiſtorians, and in many other writings, 


Theſe inward agitations Had almoſt deprived him of his ſenſes, 


and gave great trouble to the afliftants, eſpecially to the executioner, 


Who durſt not let him ſee his ſword, and who yet took his oppor- 
tunity ſo well, by amuſing the marecha}, that he made his head fly off 

fly that it was ſcarcely ſeen. 1 
cannot forbear mentioning, to the honour of learning, that mare- 
<hal Biron the father was as rem»rkable for erudition, as the ſon for 
e. he could ſcarcely read, The following account of him, 
from the Chronologie Septennaire, will ſerve to fintlhihig.charatter. 
The author, after obſerving that he had almoſt all the ines neceſ- 


| faryto make a great warrior, namely, that he was brave, ſucceſsful, 


indefatigable, ſober, and temperate, ' adds, “He was particularly fond 
ay ſplendor, proud, and oſtentatious, and even has been often known 
© to deſpiſe the pleaſures of the table and live abſtemiouſly, that he 
„ 185 i 1 < might 


© whatis the meaning 0 
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war, bad n the eee ſhewed 

at his execution, have furniſhed matter for much diſ-— 

courſe, and doubtleſs will not be forgot by hiſtorians: 

as for me, I have nothing new to relate, except, per- 

haps, ſome circumſtances that regard me . 
HILE preparations were making for trying 


two ſtate priſoners, they often deſired to ſpeak with 


me *: two conſiderations hindered me from giving. 


«© might gratify his fantaſtic” benen for glory; he was earing i in bat= 
© tle, and immeaſutably ambitious : he was ſo preſumptuous as to be- 
« ljeve that neither the king nor France could do without- him; ha 
« was alſo become ſo malevolent and ſlanderous, that he ſpoke ill of > 
“e all princes ; he has been often heard to ridicule the maſs, and 
« make a jeſt of the pretended reformed : there are numberleſs i in- 
© ſtances given of his having but little religion; 3. he relied very much 
on the predictions of - aſtrologers and divines. The author after 
this gives an account of an advegture that happened to him as he was 
going to conſult, under a borrowed name, the old aſtrologer La Broſſe, 
the ſame of whom M. de Sully ſpeaks ſo often in bie memoirs. 
This good man, ſays he, who was then in a little tower or garret 
% that fe rved Rim for a ſtudy, ſaid to him, Well, my ſon, I ſee the 
© perſon for whom this horoſcope is caſt will arrive at great honours, 
through his diligence and military bravery, and might come to be a . 
« king, but there is a 0 a pie algo! that keeps him from it.. And 
that, ſays the baron de Biron. Don't aſk 
© me the meaning of it, returns La Broſſe? No, ſays the baron, but 
«© I muſt know.” After many altercations between them, La Brofle at 


length ſaid, The meaning is this, my friend, he will do ſo much that 


he ſhall have his bead cut off. Upon this, the baron fell upon Th 
and beat him cruelly, and afterwards leaving him half dead, c 5 
down from the garret, taking the key of the door with him. This 
account is filled with other pretended predictions that were made him, 
and to which I think no man of ſenſe would have ſhewn any regard. 
* He requeſted the ſieur de Baranton, M. de Praſlin's lieutenant, to 
wait on. M. Roſay frem him, and tell him that he deſired to ſee him; 
but, if that favour could not be obtained, be earneſtly begged of him 
to initertede with the king for his life, a piece of ſervice which he ex- 
peed from him, as he always had a great eſteem for him, and found 
him to be his friend, and ſuch afriend that, had he been perſuaded by 
him, he would not have been in the place where he then was; that 
there were perſons more guilty than himſelf, but that he was the moſt 
unfortunate of them all; that he was content to be confined between 
four bare walls and chained down. The earneſt entreaties which the 
ſieur de Baranton made in his name ſo greatly affected M. de Roſny.and 
his lady, the. fieur Zamet, and others, who were preſent, that they 
were unable to ſpeak for ſome time, and ſat liſtening 1a tears. At 


length M. de Roſny broke filence and ſaid, (e 1 cannot ſee him nase 
* intercede for him, it is now too late; had he been 1 5 


enn. | : H 9 cc me, 
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them this ſatisfaction ; firſt, becauſe it would be to 


no purpoſe to hear the prayers and ſolicitations of 


Biron, whoſe death was too neceflary for the good of 


dhe ſtate, and too firmly reſolved by the king, to give 


hopes of obtaining his pardon; and ſecondly, hav- 
ing been comprehended myſelf in La- Fin's depoſi- 
tions, I was not willing to . either weak or ma- 
lignant perfons room to ſuſpect that I had uſed any 


endeavours with the priſoners to keep them ſilent 


with regard to me, or that I had any occaſion to 


fpeak to them. It was my deſign, on the other 
hand, that, if any ſuppoſed me to have had the leaſt 
connexion with Biron, they ſhould think that, by 
thus refuſing to ſee him, I ſhould make him reſolve 
to live no ſonger on terms of civility with a man 


whom, upon that ſuppoſition, he muſt, for many 


reaſons, regard as a traitor. He reverenced my in- 
nocence, and if he ſpoke of me, as he often did, it 
was only to-praiſe the counſels I had given him, and 
to condemn himſelf for not following them. 

DErruxciris, grand-provoſt of the Ile-de-France, 
took down in writing all the converſations. in which 
marechal Biron had mentioned my name, and gave 
the manuſcript to me ſome time afterwards... By 
that I learned that Biron, when he came out of the 


chapel, where he had made his confeſſion to 


the fieurs Garnier and Maignan doctors of the Sor- 
bonne, aſked if there was no perſon there belonging 
to monſieur de Roſny; and being told that the younger 


Arnaud was there, he called him and ſaid, “ Mon- 
„ ſieur Arnaud, I deſire you will carry my laſt fare- 


«© wel to monſieur de Roſny, and tell him, that to- 


de me, he had not been in this melancholy ſituation, for he ought to 


« have declared the truth to his majeſty, rom the time of his arrival 
at Fontainebleau; and fince he did not ſo, he has taken from the 
* king the means of giving him his life, and from all his friends that 
4 of interceding for him.“ Chronologie Septennaire, ann. 1602, - 
See the whole or this affair in the hiſtorian Matthieu, tom. II. liv; 


iii. p. 482, to 5234, Where an account given of what relates to the 


duke of Sully is conformable to that in our Memoirs. | 
| a 66 day 
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day he loſes one of his beſt friends, and the moſt 
<< affectionate kinſman and ſervant he ever had: I 
<< have always highly eſteemed; his merit, and va- 
„ Jued his friendſhip. Alas!” ſaid he, after railing; 
his voice and ſhedding ſome tears, which obliged 
him to keep his face covered with his handkerchief, - 
„had I believed bim, I ſhould have avoided this 
fate: tell him, I beſeech you, that I recommend 

„my brothers to him, particularly my brother * 

„ Saint Blancard who is his nephew, and that 1 in- 

« treat he will give my youngeſt brother ſome poſt 

© about the dauphin, and that he would tell them 

ce that, although I have failed in my duty and obe- 

<< dience, yet that they ought faithfully to perform 

<« theirs, and continue always firm in their attach- 

„ ment to the king; but that he would not let 
them come immediately to court, leſt they ſhould 

* ſuffer any reproaches on my account.“ Another 

time Biron, talking of me, ſaid, The king has, 

in monſieur de Roſny, a faithful ſervant, and a 

<«< wiſe and prudent counſellor; his majeſty has done 
well to make uſe of him; for while he continues 

eto direct his councils, France will be happy, and 

IJ might have been ſo likewiſe, had I governed | 
*% myſelf by his advice.” On any other occaſion 1 RA 


=— 


ſhould» have avoided inſerting, in theſe Memoirs, 
ſuch diſcourſes in my praiſe; but on this I did not 
think myſelf at liberty to make the leaſt alteration in 
the marechal's words. I was ignorant of his hay- 
ing gen theſe public. teſtimonies of his. eſteem for 
me, whien I joined with the reſt pf bis relations + in 


_ *'Tohn de Gontaut, ſeigneut de Saint Blancard, had married ma- 
demviſelle de Saint-Genies, niere to M. de Sully; The marechal de 
Biron had no other brothers living; he muſt therefore comprehend 
under tha name his brothers-in-iavw, © ** 
| + Met leur de Saint Blancafd, de Ja Force, the count de Rouſly, de 
Chateauneuf, de ThEmines, de Salignac, and de Saint Angel, went 
three days after the arreſt of marechat de Biron, to throw themſelves 
at the feet of his majeſty, who was then at St, Maur des Foſſẽs, but 
they could obtain no other favour than that which our author ſpeaks 
of here, OY "OO Ley reminding them of thee 
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ſmploring a favour for him, a flight one indeed, it 
was only to change the place deſtined for his execu- 

tion; ' accordingly, inſtead of the Greve,” which was 

named in the ſentence that was paſſed upon him, 
his majeſty permitted the marechal to be beheaded 
zin the court of the Baſtd ee. 
Tus death of Biron entirely diſconcerted all the 
ſchemes of the cabal. Lavardin, ho had been ſent 
at the ſame time by his majeſty into Burgundy, at the 
head of a body of troops, took poſſeſſion of all the 
places there which had been held by marechal Biron, 
without ſtriking a blow, and ſent Senece to inform 
the king that this province had ſubmitted. The 
government of it was given to the dauphin, to whom 

Le Grand was made lieutenant. The proceed- 
ings againſt the conſpirators ſtopped here; and, ex- 
cept Fontenelles *, whom Henry thought it neceſ- 
ſary to puniſh for an example to others, althqugh he 
was not one of the principal criminals, he pardoned 
all the reſt.” The number of the conſpirators was 
very great, and, upon examination, many of the 
moſt conſiderable courtiers + were . in the 
guilt, I ſtrengthened as much as poſſible the king's 
inclinations to lenity : I forewarned thoſe whom 1 
knew to have had ſome ſhare in the confidence of 
Biron, and repreſented to them ſo plainly, that all 
of the conſtable de Saint Paul, allied to the houſe. of Bourbon, who 5 
was beheaded for a fimilar crime; and the prince ↄf Conde, who 

would have undergone the ſame fate, had it not been for the death f 

Fraacis II. &c, MS, Bibliot. royale, vol: 912g, where. likewiſe; may be 

ſcen a collection of pieces relating to the marechal de Biron's proceſs. 
Guy Eder de Beaumanoir, baron de Fontenelles, was a gentleman 


of Brittany. He was convicted of having intended to deliver up the 
.fort of Douarnenes to the Spaniards, for which he was drawn upon a 


. Bet ;Nedge, and broke alive in the Greve, © The king, ſays M. de Perefixe, 


Jin conſideration of his family, which was very illuſtrious, granted 
to his relations that, in the arret, he ſhould not be called by his 
„ a gename; but hiſtory could not conceal it.“ M. De Thou, liv, 
128. Peaks of him as of a fellow who had been employed In Brit 
tan r r — ß ]%⅛˙X;lk.,.˖ ab > oe 

I According to Siri, chere was ſomething more than mere ſafpici- 
ons againſt the conſtable de Montmorency, and even againſt the duke 
de Montpenſier. Mem. recond, vol, I, p. 103. e 1 1 dag | 
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they had) now” to de was to throw themſelves at the 
king's feet, and implore his pardon, that almoſt all 
purſued this method: the ſecrecy Which I promiſed 


them will not permit me to mention their names 


here, and, far from having any cauſe to repent of a 
ſtep of which the king and myſelf only merewitneſics, 


they were ſoon” convinced that his majeſty not only 


took care toſhewhe had no reſentment guſt: them, 
but likewiſe' appeared to hold them im higher eſteem 


than before. Herbert, whqwas ſecretary to the 

and had been ſeveral times ſent into Milan, and 
throughout all Italy, by marechal Biron, was likewiſe - 
arreſted; TI was'ordered'to'mt te him in the pre- 
ſence of the count d Auvergne, and to receive his depo- 
ſitions, the king having promiſed him a pardon, upon 
condition that he fincerely declared all he knew. 
The principal. diſ he made, and: that which 
gave the fulleſt con of the perfidy of Spain, 
was, that —— Alphonſo Cizel had been ſent 
by that court at different times with large ſums of 
money to marechal Biron. Fo convince Herbert 
that his majeſty had no deſign to deceive him, be- 
before I began to examine him, 1 delivered his par- 
don, ſig ob rang. into the bands of orgy gem 7 
d' Au £15 Sd met" ior a San 


The batomde Bc hend not excepted mito the . 
xity, when he heard of 
the impriſonment of his friend, had been very great, 


becauſe he found it equally dangerous to leave, as 
to ſtay in the kingdom; he was ſtilbundetermined 
what to do, when La Plume came from his majeſty 
with an order to attend him, promiſing him bis par- 
don, at the fame time, if he would endeavour two 
deſerve it by his obedience and repentance. De 
Lux, ſenſibſe of his guilt, was now mote alarmed 
than beſore; yet he told the meſſenger thãt he was 
ready to obey the king's orders, provided he would 


aſſure him that he ſhould not be expoſed to the ſhame 


of public exatninavion, nok be confronted with His 


H 3 accuſers; 
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accuſers; that he ſhoutd be continued in bis poſt ®, 


i and permitted to-xetire-from-court afterhis eonfeſſion: 
he was afraid of 1 0 detained, under pretenee tbat 
it was either not fu 


enough or inſincere. There 
being no letter from his majeſty, De Lux appeared 
contented with a promiſe my, band cat he 


ſhould receive notharm. 


Tux kin | having granted all thint the FIG De 


Lux demanded, heb 2 to Paris, and meeting his 


majeſty as he was going tu hunt, thre bimſelf at 
his feet, and was beginning a long ſpeech, when the 
king, ani not leiſure to hear hini then, ſtopped 


aim ſhort, b — G to monſieur de Roſny, 
* and I wi after wards :- Ibis order, 


the tone mich which, 2 it Was given, 
and the place to vrhich he Was ſent, raiſed ſueh ap- 


prehenſions in his mind, that he Mas upon the point 


of making his eſtape. Howenet, he. cameito-the 


arſenal,” but under fuch terrors, that, inſtead of liſt- 
ening to any thing I ſaid to him, he was continually 
lookin ng es Foe bim; and his apprebenſtans were in- 


creaſed when he ſa his majeſtyꝰs guards enter and 
file off in the court of the arſenal, the king LO | 
cent them thither, becauſe. he intended to by the 
N- in his return from * chace. De Lux now 
it himſelf loſt. „ Ah mnſieur, ſaid be to 
me, I came hither upon the king's word and 
yours; do yau intend to detain me. 45 Why 
do you aſk me this queſtion, monſieut, ſaid I. 


The guards ſaid he, Which 4: perceive entering | 
in files, perſuaded me that it is pot the king 
ho is coming, but that they are pobably feat 


4 for me.“ Without giving me time to undeceive 
him, he entreated me to allow him to ſpgak to the 


king before he was confined, promiſing, and I be- 


lieve very ſincerely, to conceal nothing from him. 


I have obſerved 3 er et replied 1. but 


eee, ie De 8 


C 


; 
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„ be not afraid, I have no orders to arreſt you,; 
« ſpeak. freely to the king, ſwear to be faith te | 
<«< him, and keep your. oaths. you: will then have 
„ nothing to. apprehend; had the duke of Biron 
„ acted in that manner, he would have been now. 
« alive.“ That moment a meſſenger. informed me 
that the king was returned to the.Louvre, and de- 
ſired to —__ with. me; the evening was ſo far ad- 
vanced before the chace was ended, that, inſtead of 
coming to the arſenal, as he had propoſed, he Went 
directly to the palace. This meſſage telieved the 
baron De Lux from his terrors. 393% 


* 


THe next day he had a conference with his ma- 
jeſty, which, laſted above four hours; he gave no- 
cauſe for accuſing him of indiſcretion in concealing. 
his accomplices, but named ſuch a prodigious num 
ber of perſons, that Henry, glad to find in ſuch ge- 
neral accuſations a pretence for believing none and 
for making himſelf eaſy, treated all thoſe whom De 
Lux accuſed; and who were continually about him, 
no leſs favourable than before. It is certain, how- 
ever, that many of them were acquainted. with mare- 
chal Biron's deſigns; but the hope of remaining un- 
noticed amongſt the crowd, determined them not to 
own their connexions with him, aormintnengl, 15 
the advances and promiſes which I made them. The 
conſtable had indeed kept up a ſort of intimacy with 
Biron, which in prudence ought to have been avoid- 
ed ; but, as I was perſuaded that it was merely per- 
ſonal, and extended no further, I thought myſelt 
obliged to juſtify him to his majeſty, on whom his 
aſſurance of fidelity made fo little impreſſion, that he 
could not help regarding him with an = of ſuſpi- 
cion : I may bs with truth, that my endeavours did 
not a little contribute towards reſtoring. him to the 
king's favour; and this prince had no reaſon to repent 
of his clemency, to him or any of the others , except. 


® It is not certain that Henry IVth never had reafon- to repent of” FE, 
this indulgence, As to the mr” Pad this prince, there remains a 
EE H4 den 
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only the] count of Auvergne, to whom j it is time to 
return. . 
'- THe nature of that eee which be, as wells as the 
duke of Biron, had committed, and the equality of 
the proofs againſt them, made it highly probable that 
their puniſnment would be alike; however, their 
fates were very different; the king not only gave 
bim his life, which he cauſed to be intimated od 8 
by the conſtable, but alſo ſoftened, as much as poſ- 
ible, the inconvenience. of his impriſonment : he 
| :rmitted him to agree with the lieutenant of the 
2 Ballile for his table, diſcharged him of the expence 
of the officers and ſoldiers appointed for his guard, 
{ung reduced them afterwards to five, comprehending 
the exempt, upon my repreſentations that a greater 
number was uſeleſs. - At firſt, indeed, he was not 
allowed to walk upon the. terraſſes, but aſterwards he 
Was indulg ed in all his deſires; and at length 
"wholly + Achatz ed from his confinement. He had 
- been A little abceioined to be treated as a criminal, 
that when he was told the king had granted him his 
life, he ſaid, it ſignified nothing, Mlleſs he gave 
him his liberty likewiſe. 

Tuosx who praiſe alike the 884¹ or bad actions 
of kings, will not want arguments to juſtify Henry 
in this different treatment of two equally guilty; 
they will alledge, as it was then reported at court, 
that the ſervices his majeſty might expect from the 


J treat many doubts, tbe clearing of Which becomes more and more 
difficult; but by ſuppoſing what is very likely, namely, that the blow 
which took off Henry IV. did not proceed from the conſpiracy here 
: ſpoken of, we may ftill believe that this cataſtrophe had not * 4 
ed, if the conſpirators had been proſecuted with more ſeverity : 
this caſe it muſt be allowed, that Henry IV. and M, de Roſny == 
deceived by their too great lenity, of which the prince became the 
victim. What the author ſays four lines higher of thoſe who 
- boldly concealed themſelves among the crowd, ſufficiently ſhews, that 
. the ſpirit of revolt was not extingyiſhed by the death of its head. 
+ In che beginning of October. It was not, ſays le Septennaire, 
« without having firſt made an open confeſſion to meſſieurs the chan- 
s. -. Cellor, de  Sillery, 12 fen, 
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count Ws in t to Rim the plots 
of the Spaniſh party 8.375 France, made it necef- 
fary to pardon bim for his own intereſt.” For my 


own part, T am too candid not to confeſs, that on 


this occaſion the king gave no proof of his e 
but of his paſſion for the marchioneſs of Verneu1 
ſiſter to the count of Auvergne; Which was the ole 
cauſe of the indulgence he ſhewed to the count, 
However, T'concealed my thoughts with great care, 
and, during 'two years, never mentioned a word 98 
the king upon the fubject, being perſuaded, that all 
the arguments I could uſe at the time would haye no 
force againſt the prayers and tears of a miſtreſs ; and 


when the thing was done, it was to no purpoſe to 


ſhew hin his error. It was not till after the count of 
Auvergne had, by new inſtances of ingratitude, oblig- 
ed his benefiftor to proceed againſt him as a crimi- 
nal, that J juſt hinted my thoughts of his former 
conduct, and then 1 was forced to it by the king 


_ himſelf. 


Ont day, when ke king and I were' alone, the 
converfation turned upon this ſubje& ; and Henry,. 
after viewing me ſilently for ſome time, at length 
told me, that he had been often greatly ſurprized at 
my not aſking bim his reaſons for preſerving the 


count of N I replied;. that-I had thought 


it my duty to keep my conjectures on that head to. 
myſelf, among which there were two that a en 
to me to be the moſt probab] ble, but that I never 
choſe to explain myſelf to his ma jeſty, for fear of of- 

fending him. Henry ered? immediately, with 
his uſual vivacity, — he could eaſily gueſs, that one 
of the motives to which I attributed the favour he. 
had ſhewn the priſoner, regarded the marchioneſs of 

Verneuil ; and aſſured me, that that alone had been 
but ſufficient to have commuted his puniſhment into 


a perpetual impriſonment ; but that he was abſolute * | 


. gnorant of the ſecond, to which I ſuppoſed his 
ENyErance had been owing, and preſſed me repeat- 
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edly to tell him what. it was. I confeſſed to him, 
that it had been always my opinion that his majeſty 
would not inflict a ſhameful death, yppn. a man who 
| would be always conſidered as the uncle of his chil- 
dren, in caſe he ſhould have any by the marchioneſs 
of Verneuil, Henry ſwore to me, that he had not 
| hitherto carried his feflectione (0 far, although that 

conſideration, if it had occurred. to him, . would have 
had great weight with him; and he inſiſted upon my 
guciing, in my turn, the ttue reaſon that had induced 
him to ſet Auvergne at liberty: he again repeated to 
me, that the ſolicitations of his miſtreſs, the intrea - 
ties of the conſtable, his three daughters, and of Ven- 
| tadour, who had all thrown, themſelyes at his feet 
had not had ſo great a e resolution a8 f 
imagined, they having contented. themſelves, with 
afking only the life of the priſoner, * And at length, 
after all this winding, he declared to me, that his 
chief inducement to pardon Auvergne was the great 
| promiſes he made him, and the air of fincerity with 
Which they were accompanied: he tben related to 
me all that had paſſed between himſelf and Auvergne, 
when the latter implored the favour of a conference 
with him: he told me, that the count, after many 
aſſurances. of a ſincere repentance, and proteſtations 
of inviolable fidelity for the future, had promiſed 
him, with the moſt ſacred oaths, if he would reſtore 
him to liberty, to get him intelligence of the moſt 
ſecret reſolutions that were taken in the council of 
Spain; to accompliſh which, he had only to Jen 
ſume, in appearance, his former engagements. with 
that court, well knowing how ta deceive them, and 
to make them take for true, what on his: ſide would 
be only feigned: but that. this diſſimulation might 
not, in Spain, draw upon him the puniſhment. of a 


| traitor, it was neceſlary, that his majeſty ſhould not 


reveal to any of his miniſters. what he then ſaid, nor 


take umbrage at his journeys to Spain, nor the packets 
' he ſhould receive from thence, 1 al 
5 : 1 3 
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Tun king; after this recital, added, chat it was 


with difficulty he could bring himſelf to believe the 


promiſes Auvergne made him, or ſuppoſe that 2 
could fall ſo low, as to take up the trade of a ſpy, 


and become a double traitor z but that after the 
count had aſſured him he really meant to perform alt 
he had engaged for, although he hated him more 


than ever, yet he was determined to expect the ef- 


fect of his promiſes, and make uſe of him to procure 


ſuch intelligence concerning the proceedings of 


Spain, as he could obtain by no other meuns; and 
in this expectation, he had promiſed Auvergne ſe- 
crecy, and the other condition he had demanded. 

Tur cöncluſion I came to, from what the king, 


told me, was, that he was every way deceived by: | 


the count of Auvergne, or rather, I repeat it agaun, 


betrayed by his paſſion for his miſtreſs : this was the 
faſcination, that cloſed his eyes upon the artifice of 


WW. 


Auvergne, and, after having prevailed upon him to 


ſpare his life, ſnatched from him likewiſe the grant 


of his liberty, and that upon ſo flight a foundation, 
as does little honour to the prudence-of Henry. It 
is not clear, indeed, whether Auvergye had not then 


an inclination to keep his word ;, but by ſuffering 


kimſelf to be ſeduced a ſecond time, became once 
more a traitor to his prince. 1 

It muſt likewiſe be confeſſed, that he was inzent- 
ous, ſubtle, penetrating, and naturally eloquent; 


= 


„* 
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qualities very fit for the part he had undertaken to- 


act: but, not to mention his ambition, his inclina- 
tion to debauchery, and other dangerous paſſions, 


he had in his heart fuch a fund of malice and per- 


fidĩouſneſs, that it was eaſy to ſee he would reſume 
his former diſpoſitions; but he reſumed them with ſo 


much addreſs, that the king did not perceive when 
it happened, taking it for granted, that it did not 


happen the very moment he found himſelf ſecure. 


He often conferred with his. majeſty concerning the 
king of Spain, and _—_— _ bad things of him 
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the better to play his part; but all he ſaid might be 

reduced to matters of little conſequence; while, to 
the court of Spain, he gave very exact and very ma- 
terial informations of every thing that paſſed in. 
. N I ſhall; return to him again in another 
Place. | Bu YEE Je 6 oye SPEC SEA, 
Tux prince of Joinville *, to whom Henry like 
wiſe extended his clemency, was a young, man of a. 
different character; nothing could be more light, 
more whimſical, and more unſteady ; he had engaged 
himſelf with bad company, among whom, to be in. 
the faſhion, and to appear a man of conſequence, it 
was neceſſary that he ſhould{ have correſpondences. 
without the kingdom; this was ſufficient to ruin 
him entirely. His majeſty being informed, that he 
carried on his intrigues with Spain. by the count off 
Chamnite, governor of Franche-Comté for the 
king of Spain, and one of his miniſters, he ordered 
him to be arreſted.: as ſoon as he found himſelf in 
cuſtody, he, like all the others, declared, that he was 
ready to make a full confeſſion, provided it was to, 
the king in perſon, and that I ſhould be preſent.. 
I had left Paris in the evening, to viſit my new. ac- 


quiſition of Sully, and. to trace out the plan of ſome. . 


# . 
*. 
- 
of . 


buildings there, to render it more habitable than it 
was at preſent, I was juſt arrived, and preparing, 
to fit down to. ſupper, when I heard his majeſty's 
poſtilion blow his horn, and immediately. ſuſpected, 
my ſtay at Sully would not be long. He gave me 

biller from the king, which contained only an order. 
to come to him, without explaining himſelf any. 
- farther, Believing the buſineſs to be of the — 


importance, I ſet out ſo early the next morning, that. 


I only ſaw Sully by the light of the flambeaux. 
When I was made acquainted with the affair, I 
thought it my duty to intercede for an unexperienced 
* + Claude de Lorraine, fourth fon to Henry duke of Guiſe, who. 
47. "ag at Blois; he was afterwards duke de Chevreuſe, and died 
_ 1057. 44% > | © v8 R * . 
I youth 
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youth, who was drawn into errors by his raſh-. 
neſs and folly. Joinville being brought before us, 
confeſſed all he was deſired to do. The king, en- 
tering immediately into his character, treated him as. 
he deſerved; he 2 for his mother, the ducheſs of 
Guiſe, and the duke, his brother, and taking them 
intochis cloſet, Here, ſaid he, is the prodigal ſon 
« himſelf, I ſhall uſe him like a child, and pardon 
„ him for yours: and monſieur de Roſny's ſake, 
<«. who has intreated for him; but Ido. it upon con- 
dition that you will all three reprove him ſeverely ;> 
and that you, nephew” added he, turning to the- 
duke of Guiſe, „ill anſwer for his conduct for the. 
future: I give him to your care, make him wiſe,; 
c . DT BRA 
Tais change was not ſo eaſy a thing to effect on · 
a young man of lively paſſions, incapable of inſtrue- 
tion, and, whoſe 5 — had: already taken its 
bent: he was ſuffered to remain in priſon for ſome 
months, where at firſt he was, obſtinately ſullen, then- 
inſolent and furious, and at laſt; through mere weari- 
neſs, promiſed: to: behave well, if he was taken 
from thence. The king conſented to his removal, 
and he was told; that he might go and live in the 
caſtle of Dampierre. Joinville was not much better 
pleaſed with this place- than his priſon, and repre- 
ſented to the king, that he could not reſide in a caſ- 
tle which was not furniſhed. Unfortunately for? 
him, the king knew this to be a falſhood : having 
often hunted near that caſtle, and Cheureuſe, which 
is but a ſmall diftance from it, the keeper of thoſe 
two houfes, had offered to accommodate him with 
apartments and beds there; and he had been told bỹ 
the ducheſs of Guiſe, that Dampierre was as well 
furniſhed as Chevreuſe. This behaviour of Join- 
ville's ſo incenſed the king againſt him, that he re- 
proached me for the too great intereſt: I took in the 
affairs of that family, and ordered me to concern 
myſelf leſs with. them for the future. And nowm his 
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majeſty, inſtead of revoking his ſentence, declared 
that the priſoner ſhould be again examined before 
be was enlarged; which renewing his former fears, 
he promiſed to make a fuller confeſſion than he had 
yet done; but being, as he ſaid, apprehenſive that 

his mai was ſtill angry with him, he again en- 
treated that I might be the perſon to whom he 
OS ke Bouillon took care not to return from 
his eſtates, as he had promiſed the king; therefore, 
after Biron was arreſted, his majeſty judged it ne- 

to write to him, to ſee if upon this occaſion 
he would not give ſome proof of his connexion with 
the priſoner: he informed him, that marechal Biron 
had been convicted of conſpiring againſt the ſtate; 
and that when he came to court he would fhew him 
the proofs of his treaſon, and acquaint him with all 
the particulars of it; ſatisfying himſelf with thus in- 
ſinuating that he expected the performance of his 
omiſe, without giving him a direct order to come. 
The duke of Bouillon eaſily comprehended the de- 
ſign of this letter, and anſwered it no otherwiſe, than 
by ſending a gentleman of his retinue immediately 
to his majeſty, to congratulate him upon the danger 
he had eſcaped. By this perſon he ſent a letter to 
me, in which he carefully avoided ſaying any thing 
from which the leaſt advantage could be taken, ei- 
ther becauſe he had already learnt that his aſſociate 
; was ſeized, or that his imagination ſuggeſted to him 
immediately the behaviour which it was proper for 
him to aſſume. He told me, that never had any one's 
aſtoniſhment equalled his, when he learned that the 
ſtate and the king's perſon had been in danger; that 
his fidelity, and the readineſs he ſhewed to go to 
j every place where his duty and the king's fervice 
= — called him, would, he hoped, convince his majeſty, 
i that he ſhould never have the like reaſon to be ap- 
[ prehenſive of him; and that he would expect the 
king's orders, and my good advice, that he migbt o 
'S obey 
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obey the one, and. follaw the other, The whols 
letter was conceived in terms ſuch as theſe: he-. 5 
not, hawever, hindes himſelf from. hinting Pau yn 
in favour of the accuſed, hut in a manner ſu gener 
as could nat hurt him. | After expreſſing his wiſhes, 
that this event might not give his. majeſty any diſ- 
turbangs,. he added theſe Words, gor altet 1 — 
« natural fweetneſs of his diſpofition 
The king, when ILſhewed him N 
he might make uſa of it tadraw Bouillon ta court, far 
he durſt not fend him an abſolute mand to come, 
teſt by a refuſal he ſhould lay him under the 
of puniſhing him for his Aalener by the force of 
arms, which he neither qhoſe nor gould conyenient- 
ly. do; he therefore told me, that ſince Bouillon 
advice concerning what it was proper fon 
him. to do in this conjuncture, I ſhould: reply, that 
it was true, the king had been informed he was not 
wholly unacquainted with the duke of Birau's in- 


trigues, but that this ought to ſtrengthen his reſa» 


lution, of coming to his majeſty, either to juſtify his 
innocence, or, by eonfeſſing his fault, to obtain a 
damen far 8 and that 1 ſhquld aſſure, him, that 1 
would give him my word, or if neceſſary become 
bis. rok og that ſo far from having any thing to fear, 
he ſhould be received by the king with open arms, 
Henry, knowing my 55 80 on theſe occaſions, pre- 
vented my ſcruples, b ing me, that: he would 
engage his reyal word e Bouillen ſhould be treat- 
ed in whatever manner I promiſed him; and, nose 
ſatisfied with. this verbal aſſarance, he gave me a 

writing conceived. in theſe, terms: I promiſe to 


„M. de Roſny, that if the duke of Bouillon comes 6 


to cqurt upon his letters, and the promiſes heſhall 
65 r him, I will obſerve them all faithfully, or 
give the duke free leave to retire wherever he 
40 pleaſes; and neither in his journey to or from the 
e court mall he receive any diſturbance ; for all 
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5 IT ners 16th duke lo Bouiflon! and Without 
telling him of the engagement his m najeſ entered 

into with me concerning him, preſſe in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, and by every argument 1 thought 
cbuld have any weight with him, to come and gan 
for ſome time at court. This jetter Bouil] 
_ ceived almoſt at the ſame time with the el i 
ſwer the king ſent bim by 'his deputy, and took: * 0C= 
caſion, from his majeſty's not anger jog preſſed 
him to come, to te Fa me in 17277. at the advice I 
gave him being inconſiſtent with the king's orders, 
he could not govern himſelf by it, whatever inclina- 
tion he might have to do ſo; and that he would con- 
tent himſelf with ſending to: court; as his m ly 
required, a perſon-who ſhould give as ſatisfa 
account of his conduct, as he himſelf could doz ae | 
ought to be equally depended upon, This perſon' 
was a gentleman. named Rignae, who accordingly 
came to court about the ſame time that I received 
Bouillon's anſwer to my letter, and whoſe expences 
were all defrayed, as if his journey had been-of great 
importance; becauſe,'in appearance, he came by his 
majeſty” s orders: but the duke of Bouillon, inſtead: 
of coming himſelf, removed fl er, from Tm. 
and went to Caſtres. 

I am not ſurpriſed that my arguments had on this 
occaſion ſo little weight with him, ſince he regarded” 
me as his enemy, and did not ſeruple to call me ſo 
in public; nor was the king ignorant that this 
was his opinion, having infofmed me of it himſelf 
in a letter dated the 28th day of December this year: 
nor was I more ſurprized at the manner in which 
the duke of Bouillon ated with his majeſty. As 
ſoon as he perceived (which was no very iffcult 
matter fop him to do) that the king had recourſe to 
diſſimulation with him, he ſuppoſed it eafy enough 
to impoſe upon his nn his council without 


riſking. 
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riſking any r for this purpoſe, all that was 
neceflary was, tb anſwer, in * appearance, always 
with great ſubmiſſion, without ES: any of thoſe _ 
meaſures which they durſt not formally-preſcribe to 
bim. This artifice ſucceeded ſo well, The he made 
uſe of it a long time. Nothing could be conceiv- 
ed in more modeſt or reſpeaful terms, than the 
letter he wrote on this ſubje& to Du-Maurier; 
and which, after his majeſty had peruſed it, was 
given to me, to be communicated to the chancellor 
and the duke d' Epernon, with whom, by the King's 
orders, I treated this affair methodically. The 
king ſtrongly intereſted himſelf in it, and had a con- 
ference with Conſtant and Saint-Aubin about the 
duke of Bouillon, which laſted a whole afternoon, 
but it produced nothing. fi 
Tus game which upon this inch 60 played 
by the king of Spain and the duke of Savoy was ſtill 
more uncommon, All the foreign powers in al- 
liance with Henry, more eſpecially England and 
Scotland, whoſe- ambaſſadors wn fill at Paris, 
congratulated his majeſty, upon his Ik ſo happi- 
Iy craſhed this dangerous conſpiracy. ' Philip and 
— appeared more eager tkan any of 
the others to compliment the king upon this event: 
unleſs fear was their motive, it is not eaſy to gueſs 
what could oblige them to have recourſe to fo grofs 
an artifice. Henry was more ſincere with them; 
he ſignified to them, that he was well informed of 
the part they both had in the plot; all the blame 5 
which they threw upon the count of Fuentes, as 
boldly as if it had been poſſible to have perſuaded him 
that this Spaniard would have dared, without their 


permiſſion, to act in concert with 'Biron and the 
other conſpirators. 8 5 


> 4 


be duke de Bouillon“ leiden to dhe king we Godin Fun nei | 

of Villeroi's Memoire d'Eftat, p. 158, & ſeg. See likewiſe the rea- f 

ſons which the hiſtorians of bib life Als to clear him of the ac- 

cuſation of having been concerned in marechal de Biron s plot, his re- 
fuſing to, come and wait vpon * _ and hie flight to * *. 
v. p. 222, & ſeq. 4 
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TDax king, ſome days after the execution of mare- 
chal Biron, coming to the arſenal, & had a converſa- 
tion with that prince that well deſerves to be related: 
F Fou ſee, ſaid he to me, after making ſome re- 
flections, as uſual, upon the A of meſſicurs. 
de Biron, d' Auvergne, de Bouillon, and three more 
of the moſt conſiderable noblemen of the court, 
whom he had pardoned, and whoſe names. he men- 
tioned, “ you fee that thoſe on Wwhom I have be- 
& ſtowed, the greateſt favours, are the ſame perſons. 
by whoſe ambition and caprice I have ſuffered the 
4 moſt.” He then obſerved to me, that theſe ſix 
men had, at different times, received larger ſums 
from him, than the five kings his predeceſſors, ex- 
cept Henry III. who had been accuſed. of ſuch great 
prodigality, had given to their favourites. y 
added, that to ſilence thoſe who always unreaſonably 
enumerated the ſervices of theſe {ix gentlemen, he 
would have me draw-up a memorial of all the rewards. 
they had received from him ſince they had entered. 
into his ſexyice ; in which he did not pretend to in- 
clude any thing but thoſe preſents which his liberali- 
ty only had induced him to make them, and not ſuch. 
poſſeſſions as they had acquired by his aſſiſtance, and 
enjoyed through his, pratection; ſuch,. for example, 
Was the principality of Sedan, for which Bouillon 
was doubly obliged to him, having firſt procured, 
and then ſecured him the poſſeſſion of it, as has been 
ſeen, on an occaſion ſufficiently perplexing. 
Tk king, whoſe ſole view in entering upon this 
ſubject was to make a particular application to me, 
told me, that by this diſcourſe, which might have 
ſome relation to the preſent ſtate of my fortune, he 
had no intention to give me a leſſon, being too well 
e of my fidelity to think there was any occa- 
. hon for it; but that having ſeriouſly reſſected upon 
the manner in which it was neceſſary he ſhould be- 
have to me, that he might not expoſe himſelf to the 
mortification of ſeeing the confidence he had in me 
eee e 478 e tpn oa ans” leſſened, 
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leflened, he thought prudence required that he ſnould 
take two precautions, with reſpect to me; in the re- 
wards: my ſervices and family deſerved from him: 
One of theſe precautions, ſaid the king, has a re- 
<< ference to the world, the other to nyſelf: firſt, 
that [theſe rewards ſhould neither ſucceed each 
«© other ſo rapidly, nor in themſelves be fo exceſſive, 
* as to render you the object of public hatred, al- 
„ ways — break out againſt firſt miniſters: and 
the ſecond, that theſe eſtates and theſe thonouts 
4k age ers of ſuch a nature, as, if it ſhould hap- 
pen that through religion, or any other — 
* ore ſhould be capable of violating your — they 
„may not put you into a condition” of fn 
<< any umbrage to your benefactor himſelf, or 
tet his of diſturbin dhe tranquility of his 
ſucceſſor, or of putting the ſtate in danger: 1 in 
one word, ſuid this prince, after giving me to 
underſtand, that as he poke without any diſguiſe, he 
would permit me to tell him my ſentiments freely 
lkewiſe, „ I would take from myſelf the leaſt oeea- 
ion of >ſuſpicion againſt you, chat my friendſhip 
<. for iyou' may continue unaltetable. I daily — 


poarience ſo many inſtances 8 N 


never expected, that, contrary to my inclinations, 
Lam obliged to de diſtruſtful. Do nat! 
2. ene that I will put you in poſſeſſion 6f 


great cities and ſtrong fortreſſes, which, in the 


5 „ high credit are in, and the great abilities you 
<< are maſter of, might make you independent of me, 
— and enable whenever FO eaſed, to throw 

the kingdom into confuſion. I cannot do more 
for you than ought eee for aſetyant, how- 
ever faithful he may be, prince Who has his 
N. honour, his Se . ae rick me Nee 

+ -ple at heart 

[Hexzr, When giving me dine to reply, adde, 
that till proper opportunities offered ſor completing 
HOO he, from this moment, would join to 


Sint 8 ' * 
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my ſalaties and penſions, which were but ſufficient | 
to anſwer the expences of my table and houſe, an 
extraordinary gratuity af ſixty thouſand livres a year; 
that by uniting this ſum to my own eſtate I might 
purchaſe more lands, build upon them, furniſni and 
embelliſh my new houſes, and more advantageouſly 
ſettle my children; telling me graciouſly, that he 
ſtill reſerved to himſelf to give me other proofs of 
his friendſhip and liberality : “ And this, purſued 
he, I ſhall do with the more willingneſs, as Fam 
“ aſſured you will not ſquander theſe ſums fooliſhly 

< on entertainments, dogs, horſes, birds, and mil. 
1 5 treſſes. . As 4 TT TS 3 47 Tl) 12 37 
Dun mx this long diſcourſe of Henry's, my mind 
was agitated with various thoughts, which made me 
luüiſten to him in ſilence; the reflections it occaſioned 
left me ſtill more moved with his freedom, and the 
confidence he repoſed in me, than diſcontented with 
à caution which many others in my ſituation would 
bave thought exceſſive. The king having eommanded 
me to be very ſincere in my reply, I told him, that al- 
though I had at this moment an abſolute certainty in 
my own mind; that neither his majeſty, nor his ſuc- 
ceſſors, nor the ſtate, ſhould ever have any cauſe for 
thoſe apprehenſions of me which his wiſdom had 
ſuggeſted, yet 1 myſelf did not think he carried it 
too far; it being, in my opinion, one of the chief 
maxims of government, that a prince ought never to 
deliver himſelf up blindly to one perſon, vrhatever 
| fer vices; he may have received from him, ſince it is 
next to impoſſible that any one ſhould be able to an- 
ſwer for the wiſdom and juſtneſs of his counſels for 
. the future; therefore, inſtead of thinking myſelf! in- 
jured, I found cauſe, in all his majeſty had faid, tb 
. admire his prudence, and to acknowledge his good- 
neſs, fince whatever bounds he ſhould-prefcribe to 
his favours, they would always equally, exceed my 
expectations and my ſervices... oo 4400107 i109 1811 
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ſinuations of the cou rtiers, who were cal, is of ay 
favour with — . ſome ſhare in thoſe 
fears he expreſſed of mn 


ment I foreſaw I ſhould be under a neceſſity of re- 
turning to more than once. I begged his majeſty 


would permit me to repreſent to him, that he ought 


not to give faith to the poiſonous reports of informers, 
without having firſt had good proofs of my crime, 
and given me an opportunity of defending myſelf. I 
aſſured him, that he would find me fincere enough 


to confeſs my faults, which alone deſerved that he 


ſhould treat me in this manner; and that he ſhould 


be convinced that what my enemies imputed” to cri- 


minal/ views, could but at moſt amount to a failing, 


which I would not ſcruple to confeſs that inſtant, 


and for which I had ſome occaſion for his indulgence; 
and this was, that, through impatience of any obſta- 
cle or delay in any reſolution that I judged neceſſary 
to be taken, ſome words of complaint or anger 


might eſcape me againſt the too eaſy diſpoſition of 


his majeſty, of which my enemies would not fail to 
take 1 the purĩty of my intentions 
might be eaſily perceived in the words themſelves 
60 r a foundation for the calumny, | 

War I then ſaid to the king, I now repeat to 
my readers, and not through an affectation of mo- 


deſty, which may hold the place of juſtification ; 1 
am conſcious I have no occaſion for it, but becauſe 
that, However irreproachable my conduct may have 


been, I have nevertheleſs, been more than once 
obliged to clear myſelf to the prince whom I ſerved: 
if this confeſſion does not hinder them from denying 
me that juſtice I have merited, it will not make . 


ne, I ſeized this opportunity to 
explain myſelf on an article, which from this mo- 


— 


judge lefs favourably of Heriry if they attend to the 


conjunctures and maxims of the times in which we - 


both lived: and at all times, there is nothing againſt 


which it is ſo difficult to defend one's ſelf, as the ſe- 


cret machinations of enyious courtiers : What effect 


might 


might they not be expected to produce in the mind 
of a prince who. could collect a thouſand examples 
of treachery, diſſoyalty, and diſobedience to himſelf, 
and hardly one 87 real attachment ? To judge clear - 
ly of the ſentiments which Henry entertained for me, 
we mult not conſider him in thoſe moments which 
the remembrance of ſo many. inſtances of ingratitude, 
awakened by the moſt artful. impoſtures, opened his 
heart. in ſpite of him to diſtruſt and ſuſpicion; but 
when recovered from thoſe. impreſſions. which the 
plots they endeavoured to comprehend me in had 
made on his mind, he gave me the ſincereſt proofs 
of his tenderneſs and eſteem; The world therefore 
may judge as it:pleaſes of thoſe little diſgraces which 
I have been. obliged to ſuſtain during. the. courſe, of 
what will be called my glory and proſperity, and 
which. probably any other might have ſuppreſſed, 
for the honour of having it ſaid, that he directed as 
he pleaſed the inclinations of his maſter; on this 
ſubject I ſhall uſe neither diſguiſe nor concealment, 
for truth is my guide, and infirudiion is my end; 
Tux duke of Luxembourgh having had a cauſe 
5 brought before the parliament this year, the advo-— 

cates that pleaded for him had the aſſurance to exact 
fifteen hundred crowns. for their fees. The duke 
complained of this extortion to the king, who or- 
dered the parliament to iſſue out an arret, by which 
the lawyers fees were reduced and ſettled, and they 
obliged to give receipts for all the money they re- 
ceived, and a general receipt for what. papers were 
put into their hands, that they might be conſtrained 
to deliver up theſe, which they generally kept till 
their demands were ſatisfied +. [The neceſſity of put- | 
ting a curb to the avarice of theſe people had always 
appeared ſo. ſtrong, that the States had already given 
' the fame onder, but yo. 510. purpoſe. - Tie parlins - 
ment gramed the arret that was demanded! of tem, 
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but the lawyers, inſtead of ſubmitting to it, went, 

three or four hundred-of them, to return into the 

public regiſter the enſigns of their office, which pro- 

duced a total ceffation of law proceedings. There 7 

was almoſt a general murmur throughout Paris, par- | 

ticularly among pragmatical coxcombs and ba- 

dauds , a ſet of wretches with which the town is | 

crouded, who, taking upon them to be wiſer than - 

the king, the peers, and the ſtates of thekingdom, de- 

cided againſt them in favour of the advocates , and 

found ome abettors, even at court, who, with ſo 

much-power and art exaggerated an evil, petty in 

itſelf and eaſily remedied, that the king was ſtunned. 

with their clamours, and began to be in pain about 

the conſequence. | = EY 
WHILE this affair was yet in agitation, his ma- 

jeſty being one day in his cloſet converſing with ſome 

of the courtiers, and relating the continual ſolici- 

tations that were made him in favour. of the advo- 

cates, *© Faith, Sire, I am not ſurpriſed at it, ſaid 

Sigogne, raiſing his voice and aſſuming the air of 

one in a violent paſſion; theſe men małe it plain- 


| ly appear that they know not how to employ 
Ne. « their time, ſince they diſturb themſelves ſo mucſi 
̃ about a trifle: to hear their exclamations, one 


« would think the ſtate, without theſe bawlers, 

e would be ruined; as if the kingdom under Charle- 

„ magne, and ſo many other great kings, during 
* whoſe reigns neither advocates nor attorneys were 

<< heard of, was not in as flouriſhing a condition as 

<« it. ig at preſent, vhen we are devoured by theſe 
vermin.“ Sigogne afterwards, to prove that the 


Such as are ſtiled cockneys at London. n Bp 

+ Matthieu, in relating this incident, tom. II. liv. iii. pf 47%, - 

ſeems in like manner, to take the part of the advocates, and yet, fo all 

this, every good man muſt be of the duke of Sully's opinion. In the : 
ſequel of theſe Memoirs, he. propoſes the means of conſiderably di-. 
miniſhing the number of proceſſes ;- and tis for this that endeavours 


ought, indeed, to be chiefly uſed for buſine(s, to remedy the abuſes of 2 
which he complains. f n : : 1 ö 
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eſtabliſhment of: advocates in France was not very 
ancient, produced the regiſter of the Chancery, of 

- Which the firſt paper is intitled, A permiſſion to 


& plead cauſes by an advocate; and perceiving that 


he was liſtened to with pleaſure, he added, that 


this ſcience was eſtabliſhed to the ruin of the no- 
bility and the people, and the deſtruction of trade 
and agriculture. There is not, ſaid he, any artiſt, 


© or even any ſimple labourer, that is not of 
more uſe to the community, than this ſwarm of 


men, who enrich themſelves by our follies; and 
er the artifices they have invented to ſtifle truth, 


c throw down all right, and darken reaſon, If we 


<« are ſo blind,” continued he with a vivacity truly 

diverting, ** that we will not, and fo unhappy that 
% we cannot do without them, nothing remains to 
<<. be done but to command them to reſume the ex- 
<« erciſe of their employment within eight days at 
“ fartheſt, upon the conditions. preſcribed by the 
“ court, on pain of being obliged to return, to the 
&« ſhop or the plough which they have quitted, or elſe 
< to ſerve the ſtate in Flanders with a muſquet upon 


(“c their ſhoulders. Pl anſwer for it, if this method 
be taken with them, we ſhall ſoon ſee them run 


ce with eagerneſs to reſume theſe magnificent en- 


« ſigns, like vermin towards a heap of wheat.” 


_ THhzRE was not one in the Company who could 
not forbear ſmiling at this lively ſally of Sigogne's, 


and the king was among the firſt, and confeſſed that 


his arguments were very convincing; but whether 


it was that he ſuffered himſelf to be overcome by the 
ſolicitations & that were made him, or alarmed by 


» Fhe medium made uſe of by the king's people, who underhand 
favoured the advocates in this affair, was, that the king ſhould fend 


new letters to the parliament, whereby the advocates were ordered to 


reſume and continue their functions, on condition, however, of obey- 
ing the arrets of parliament, and the ordinances of the ſtates. But, as 

theſe letters did at the ſame time allow them to make fuch remon- 
. Krances as they ſhould think reaſonable, with regard to the exerciſe 


of their ſeveral employments, and as they were particularly aſſured that 


Xbey might act as before, they had no difficulty to ſubmit therets-" 
„De Thou, li, exxyjii, Sept, an, 1602, 1 the 
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the fears of ; the-conſequences that might attend his 


the. Kingdom was, then agitated, or that, as he af- 
terwards declared, he had reſerved to himſelf the 


making one day ſuch a general regulation in this 


affair, that not only the advocates, but the attorneys 
and the whole body of the law ſhould be compre- 
hended in it, he conſented that the arret ſſiould, for 
this time, continue without effect; and thus was this 
ludierous buſineſs terminated; fot reflections upon 
whieh, I refer the reader to Sigogne's own words: 
ſo the world Was left to think that it was I who 


TRis naturally leads me to take notice of the 
great law: ſuit commenced this year by the third e- 


* 


tate of Dauphin againſt the clergy and nobility, 


upon the manner in which the taxes were ſettled and 


aſſiaed in this province: myſelf, together with thir- 


teen other commiſſioners, choſen amongſt perſons 


of the higheſt diſtinction in the kingdom, were 


named to take cognizance of it, but it was ſix years 


before it could be decided; the animoſity between 
the parties concerned was ſo great, that there was a 
nb then i ie ene 
be Journal d' Henty IV. relates little piece of hiſtory ck] 
ſhall ſet down here. Henry one time hunting on the fideof Gr 


bois, dropt his company, as he frequently did, and came by himſelc 
to Creteil, which is a league on the other ſide of the bridge of Cha- 


renton, and that at noon-day, and as hungry as a hunter. - Going in- 
to an inn, he inquired of the landlady if ſhe had any thing for him to 
eat? To which ſhe anſwered no, and that he was come too late, 


taking him only for a private gentleman, Henry then aſked her, 


For whom is this roaſt- meat I ſee at the fire? For ſome gentlemen, 
replies the, that are above, and whom I take to be ſolicitors. The 
king ſent,” in a civil manner, to aſk them to Tet him have a piece of 
their roaſt-meat, or to give him leave to fit at one end of their table, 


upon paying for it; both which they refuſed him. Upon this, Hen- 


ry ſent privately for Vitry, and eight or ten more of his attendants, 
whom he ordered to ſeize theſe ſolicitors, and carry them away to 
Groſbois to-have them well whipped, to teach them more complai- 
ſance to gentfemen another time. This the faid fieur Vitry law 
% punctually and ſpeedily performed, ſays the author, notwithſtand- 
ing all the arguments, entreaties, and remonſtrances of the 
« ee 22 „ 
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1270 MEM O IRS Book XIII. 
meceſſity for ſending a ſecond time to take informa- 
tion upon the ſpot. I took à more ſpeedy method 
to bring a man; named Jouſſeaume, to juſtice; he 
-*had been a receiver- general in the revenue, and, be- 
coming a bankrupt, had carried off a great deal of the 
royal money. I cauſed him to be ſeized at Milan, 
-whither he " retired, and he was hafiged on a gib- 
bet. All crimes that draw along with them the ruin 
of a multitude: of families, cannot be too ſevere; 
puniſhed. The king again ſhewed himſelf ſolicitous 
for the intereſt of his finances, in the affair of the 
receivers and treaſurers- general of Burgundy; ſome 
draughts had been made on them for the charges of 
gde and works of fortifications, which they 
had not paid, either through negligence, or with a 
bad defign. I adviſed his majeſty to ſend thither a 
 icommiſſary on whoſe probity he- could depend; he 
did ſo, and he began by ſuſpending thoſe men from 
their employments, and himſelf performed the du- 
ties of treaſurer. The money that was expended 
upon this occaſion was raiſed out of the ſalaries of 
_ theſe receivers and treaſurers, & That I, ſaid Henry, 
may not pay the penalty for the fault they have 
committed againſt my ſervice and their duty.“ 
To prevent the exportation of gold and filver coin 
"4 a-method leſs tedious and ſevere thanpuniſh- 
ments and confiſcations, which was only to raife 
their value t, there being no reaſon why they ſhould 


- 


t The crown called ecud'or au ſoleil, which was yalued at fixty 
ſols tournois, was raiſed to ſixty-five z that called teu piſtole of fifty- 
eight ſols, to fixty-two, and ſo of the other gold ſpecies ; the ſilver 
franc of twenty ſols was raiſed one ſol and four deniers, and the reft 
in proportion. It was in the month of September that this double or- 
donnance paſſed, about the raiſing the value of money, and the re- 
eſtabliſhing of reckoning by livres; for the reckoning by crowns had 
only taken place about twenty-five years before, that is, ſince the or- 
-donnance of 1577, which had abrogated the reckoning by livres. 
Matthieu very highly approves of both theſe regulations of the duke 
of Sully's, tom. II. liv. iii. p. 540. Le Blanc, on the contrary, ſays, 
p. 351. 372, et ſeq. that, whatever cogent reaſons they might have 
Had for abrogating this famous ordonnance of 1597, it was very ill 
Zone, either with regard to the money itſelf, becauſe the gold and ſil- 
; , ” 3 week 1 2 per 
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be carried out of the kingdom, but that they woul a 
paſs for more in the neighbouring countries than at 


home. At the ſame time, I ſettled, over all the 


ver ſpecies were afterwards raiſed as much in ſeven yeats alone, as 


they had been during the ſpace of ſeventy-five years before ; or with 


regard to commerce, becauſe that goods and merchandiſe were pro- 
portionably enhanced in their prices. The opinion of this laſt writer 
ſeems, to me, to be grounded upon ſtrong reaſons, The reckoning by 
crowns had been in favour'of thoſe who had their revenues in filver, 
thoſe who improved their money in the public funds and otherwiſe, 
and thoſe who ſold goods upon credit payable at a certain time: the 
ordonnance of 1577 ſecured the effects of a conſiderable number of the 
natives; and beſides, if there had been any confuſion found in the 

coin, this neither was, nor could be, the cauſe of it, but only the 
miſerable condition into which the civil wars had reduced France. 

The duke of Sully projected theſe two regulations here ſpoken of, ts 
prevent theſe diſorders, which were, according to him, the too great 
plenty of foreign ſpecies that, in commerce, occupied the place of our 

own ; ſecondly, the enhancement of the price of merchants goodsy 
and laſtly, the exportation of the gold and filvercoin to our neighbours. 


It was equally eaſy to have made him ſenſible, that his complaints, 


in all theſe reſpects, ſignified nothing, any more than the remedy 
which he applied to them. We have already ſhewn, a little higher, 
in what ſenſe it is that this quantity of foreign coin, which abounds 
in our commerce, is an advantage; and if it could be called an evil, 
the augmentation of the nominal value of coin, to wit, in reckonings, 
to which he has recourſe, would be more proper to kerghten than 
leſſen it. 1 | . dh bl 5 hu 
As to the raifing of the price of goods, the ſame augmentation 
could not but make way for it ſtill more; and the reafon for obviat- 
ing it, which he draws from the. computation by livres, will appear, 
to every one, very inſufficient, and even frivolous. Moreover, it ap- 
pears to me, that the enhancing of the price of goods follows as a ne- 


ceſſary conſequence and effect of the multiplication of gold and filver 


in Europe, fince the diſcovery of America. In order to prevent it, 
we muſt have prohibited all commerce, not only with Spain, whoſe 
mines furniſh us now with theſe metals, but alſo with all our pwn 
neighbours, among whom they circulate as well as among us, A fate 
that ſhovid be conducted by this principle, would, among the other 
Rates of Europe, make the ſame figure, as the republic of Lacedemon 
did with reſpect to the reſt of Greece. The only thing to be attend- 
ed to, and which is of very great conſequence, is, that all the mer- 
chandiſe' and goods, and generally whatever conftitutes a part of com- 
merce, ſhould riſe at the ſame time and in the ſame proportion in ya- 
lue, If the production of manufactures be enhanced without Taifing 
the price of corn, for example, then agriculture is neglected. If the 
wages of journeymen be not proportioned to the one and the other, 
thoſe people can no longer live and pay the taxes. As to'the/export-" 
ing of coin out of the Ro which ſeems to have been the chief 
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+5 MEWOIRKS © Book XI 
Fihgdom, the way of reckoning by livres, inſtead of 


removing the cau 


? 
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crowns, ' as had been till then the _ by ſome 
this may be thought an uſeleſs refinement, ſince all 


view of the duke of Sully, it is true, that the augmentation of its 
current value in reckoning might, in ſame meaſure, prevent it, in an- 
Bikilating or diminiſhing, the . the dealers in bullion; and, 
apparently, this Was the only reaſon that determined him. The nar- 
row views of his age, with regard to the finances, 723 ſtill more as ts 
commeree, did not allow him to ſes that he deſtroyed a flight corruption 
by one a great deal more conſiderable, nor ſuffer him to go up to the 
ſource of the eil: he would have perceived that the advantage of 
"commerce, and conſequently the greateſt quantity of gold and ſilver, 
will remain in that nation which ſhall have made all others to depend 
moſt upon them for riches, either natural or acquired; and that as 


Jong as the ballance of trade ſhall be in favour of ſome one neighbouring 


pation, this prohibition of exporting gold and filver, is neither reaſon- 
able, nor practicable. At preſent, when we begin to ſee a little 
more clearly into theſe matters, there is no one but agrees, that all 
*theſe regulations, and this whole train of reaſoning, did not reach 
the end ae Though the exigency of circumſtances, which. is 
Amoſt endlefs, does not permit either the providing againſt, or the 
TubjeCting: every thing to a ſingle rule, we may, however, aver, that 
on the article of money and commerce, there are two general and 2 
Nmple maxims which may be looked upon as invariable; and theſe 
are, to avoid, with the greateſt care imaginable, meddling with the 
coin, and endeavour, .continually, to render the French as laborious, 
3nduftrious, and frugal as. poſſible. , The frequent variations in the 
coin give Mortal wounds both to domeſtic and foreign trade, by the 
ꝑxtinction of credit, the ſhutting up of private purtes,, the embarraſſ- 
ment and diſadvantage of exchange, and the ruin of eſtates: all this 
is palpable and obvious. To this we may add, that the king, who 
appears to be the only one who gains by ſuch proceedings, to put the 
caſe impartially, always loſes conſiderably more thereby than he gains; 
beſides, that the inſolvency of his ſubjects is an evil which he always 
mares with them, and even feels much longer than they do; all his 
Expences increaſe with the coin, ſo as not to be diminiſhed even when 
. ˙²— T 5 „ ade 
The otber principle has fill leſs need of proof. It ſeems, that na- 
ture has, reſerved to France, the ſovereignty of trade, from the advan- 
tage of her ſituation, and the goodneſs of her ſoil, which obliges a 
great part of her neighbours to have recourſe to her for all thoſe 
things that ſupply the firſt and eſſential neceſſaries of life: ſhe has no 
more to do than to thare, at leaſt equally with them, in the commerce 


of all thoſe things that ſerve but for mere conveniency, or which 


luxuiy has introduced into Europe. If the conſumption of the latter 
ſhould exceed the produce of the former, we ſhall complain unjuſtly of 
our condition; for to pretend to hinder the exportation of our mate- 
rials of gold and filver to foreigners, when it is we that are indebted 
to theſe foreigners, is endeavouring to make the effect ceaſe, without 

fe ; but to ſet a Frenchman to commerce that is _ | 


„ „ 


from the ſame Memoirs, tom“ II. p. 275, & 
ſeems not even to undetſtand the ſtate of the we, and ſpeaks not 
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the ways of reckoning muſt come to the fame thing 
at laſt.:, I am however,.; of opinion, experience havr 
ing ſhewn me, that the cuſtom of WY ann o 


ried on by ſea, to manufactures and arts, to inder him as much as 
poſſible from expending too much on things that come from abroad, 
and which are but ſuperfiyities, and; on the ather hand, tb increaſe. 
his. proper riches, by encouraging the cultivation of his lands; this is 
what we may truly call promoting the intereſt of trade. Beſides Le 
Blanc and Matthieu, confult on the ſubject of this note De Thou, 
liv, cxxix; Le Orain, ly. viii. Perefixe; and other writers of that: 
time, in order to find Suk t the hiſtory of theſe regulations of tha. fiaan- 
ces and commerce; for in reality the realonings of theſe.writers on 
this whole matter, Ire, but little ſatisfactory: we mighit well fay of 
them what the duke of Sully ſaid to the patliament df Paris, © hex 


© are; maſters, of arts which. none of them know any chin oi. 
Mem. pour I'hift, de France. i 


As M. de Sully treats no more of money, | bs * ſup Is that att. 
ws this writer | 


very favourably of Ai . and. 155 miniſters. At — time, ſays 
he, ſpeaking of all the deHberarions which were . * into upon 22 
ſubject! in 1 e there was brought upon the carpet, and propoſed. 


ec to the cou ; anew edict for the coin, which they wanted to di- 
66 miniſh and — that is, to raiſe its value, and by the ſame means 


to ruin the people, Every one murmured at this propoſals the 
<« king alone finding his account in it, laughed at it, and at all the 
© world, even at his own miniſters, and their remonſtrances, as he did 
Hat the firſt preſident of the mint (WillamLe-Clerc) who being 


* giſconcerted + in his ſpeech, having been twice interrupted by his 
4 majeſty s breaking into a fit of laughter, which made him ſtop ſhort 


« in'the middle thereof; and upon his majeſty's obſerving it, he ſays 
* to him, Go on, Mr. prefident, for IJ am not laughing at you, 
« at my couſin, the count of Soiſſons, who is near me, and tells me, 


_ © that he ſmells a ſhoulder of mutton. This ſecond ftroke ſtruek him 


e quite dumb, Upon which, the king falling into a fit of- laughter, 
«« went away and left him. A native of Perigord, who was one of 
the · principal perſons that had communicated: this project of the - 
edict of the king, preſſed much for its being put in execution. The 
king, who very well knew the iniquity of the edict, ſeeing himſelf 
„ continually- teaſed by this rude contractor, at length aſked Him 
what countryman he was; to which he anſwered, I am a native of 
© Perigord. Ventreſaintgris, replies the king, I always thought Yb ; , 
for in that country they are all ; falſe coiners. On Saturday, 


the 5th. of September, the court being met on the edit de monies, 
cc 


60 
cc 


rejected it entirely; Nec debemus, nec pofſimus, we neither-ought nor 
c can, concluded they with one voice. + The gentlemen belonging to 
the mint were, ſent for; among whom one-of the reformed religion, 
called Bizeul, ſpoke bis ſentiments very freely, for Which he Was 
* highly commended ; and M. le Premier preſident ſaid, Non in 
6 * garatolis ile lecutus | nobis. It muſt be obſerved, that as. 25 E 
ä | 85 


aw MEMOIRS Book XIII. 
crowns; for want of a denomination of a money 
more convenient for petty traffic, had imperceptibly 

Taiſed all that was bought or ſold to more than its real 

JN: f 4 

Tux intereſt of commerce was ſtill more con- 
cerned in the news the king received from ſeveral 
parts of the kingdom, that thoſe who had been em- 
Ployed to ſeek for mines, had diſcovered a great 
number of + gold and ſilver ones. This report was 
ſpread at court with ſo many appearances of probabi- 
lity, that every one repreſenting to himſelf the di- 
rection of this new labour as a ſource of immenſe 
riches, there was not one who did not uſe his ut- 
moſt endeavours to procure. the grant of it. Mon- 


ſieur Le Grand obtained the office of ſuperintendant, 


and Beringhen that of comptroller general. This 


* 


» 


"gaye occaſion for La Regnardiere, à buffoon whole 
S9 rp ions. 74 a | DREO IE © 248 . 288 „ % : 
the people belonging to the coinage had entered the chamber, the 
firſt preſident ſaid to them, Sit down and be covered, and you ſhall 
% ſpeak” preſently.” On Tueſday the Sth, in the evening, M. de 
„ Sully went to fee the firſt preſident, in order do prevail on him to 
2 periuade the court to paſs the edicts; but᷑ in this he found him in- 
flexible: and as the prefident reprefentedto him the injuſtice of it, 
„M. de Sully anſwered,” The king ought; not to look upon that as 
e unjuſt which ſvits his affairs. On Tueſday the 1 th of September, 
en the king ſent his letters patent to the court, to prolong the parlia- 
% ment for eight days, during which time they were ordered to ſet 
«*. about the regiſtering of the edits, two of which were in a manner 
* revoked; and as to the others, it was hoped they would die of 
« themſelves.” - 42 00: IT Fc ROS 3s 
F Le Septennaire mentions the places where theſe mines of all 
- ſorts were diſcovered s © In the Pyrennees mines of talc and copper, 
* together with ſome of gold and ſilver; in the mountains of Foix, 
mines of jet and precious ſtones, and even carbuncles, though but 
few; in the lands of Gevaudan, and in the Cevennes, mines of 
© lead and tin; in thoſe of Carcaſſonne, mines of ſilver; in thoſe of 
Auvergne, mines of iron; in the Lyonnois near the village Saint- 
«© Mart'n, of gold and filver ; in Normandy, filver and very good tin; 
at Annonay in the Vivarais, mines of lead; in La Brie and Picardy, 
mines of marcaſite of gold and ſilver. Some of theſe mines, but 
e eſpecially thoſe of gold and filver, are very difficult and troubleſome 


% to work, and at the ſame time of ſo little profit, that M. De Thou 
v had reaſon for diſſuading them from meddling wich them ever ſince 


Den e jeſts 


* 


E that time.“ | liv, cxxix. 


10 % % ⁰ O SUL KS 
jeſts were: equally. ſatirical and agreeable, to ſay. 
<< that, they e d. not haue made a fitter choice: 
« of a man for a ditection of the mines, than one 
ho was himſelf a compoſition of mines The: 
improvement and working of filk, of which Tſhal“ 
have more oceaſion to ſpeak in the following year, 
commenced in this, and an edict. was ene for: 
the planting of mulberry trees. 5 
AMQNG all theſe different edifts,. ot $6457 ſo: 
much noiſe as that againſt, duelst. His majeſty went 
ſo far as to make death the puniſhment. of thoſe ho- 
| diſobeyed; in which, I conteſs, he acted contrary to- 
my 4 ice. I have too plainly declared my thoughts: 
this pernicious and ſavage abuſe, to fear the accu-- 
ſation of having: endeavoured to. tolerate it; but I 
foreſaw, that an exceſs of ſeverity in, the means 
would be the principal obſtacle of the execution. 
When it becomes neceſſary to declare the will of the 
ſovereign, to the ſubject, it is of the utmoſt impor-- 
| tance. to examine carefully, whether the thing to bee: 
ö 


forbidden is of ſuch a nature that the fear of death 
may prevent diſobedience; for other wiſe thoſe ex- 
"HEE tremities are, in my opinion, leſs efficacious than 
3 degradation or diſgrace, or even than. a pretty high 
ſme or forfeiture. ele the practice of duelling be ſ — 
a riouſly attended to, it will be found to be of this 7 Wy 
a ture; for it is commonly perſons of quality, and 
f even of the greateſt diſtinction, who are guilty of 
it; for hom ſolicitations, are ſo much the more ar- 
dent and ſucceſsful, as the puniſhment with which 


The jet les in the word 3 mines, which in French kignifies 1 pimace- 
and affectatio tt. 
} This edi, in which duelling is 4800 to be high beifod or 8 
leze majeſte, was paſſed at Blois in the month of June, and is a very fe=- - 
vere one: this is the edict which firſt gave the conſtables and mar. 
chals of France a power of prohibiting violent methods, and appointing 
the reparation of the injuries received. This che parliament reſtrit- 
el, in the regiſtring, to thoſe rencounters alone that concerned the 
point of, honour, wp excepted all other crimes as debts, aſſaults, e. 4 
VI. de Sully, in the eel, theſe rats; hands ths affair of. ; 
<A at greater | 
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ws M E MOIR S Bock XIII. 
they are threatened is great and infamous: it is not 
therefore to be doubted, that many pardons will be 
granted, the example, and the hope of 'which, are 
ſufficient to encourage others to infringe the law. 
It often happens, that thoſe puniſhments are moſt re- 
2 tr ede a E gare not, nor cannot be 
impl 1. . L inn 

s thoſe embaſſies 1 bee already: ſhettfariet 
at the begitining of- this year, the King received a 
ſolemn ade from the thirteen Swiſs Cantons: 
forty-two- da 470 from that nation came to Paris to 
renew the alliance à, which had been the occaſion 
of marechal Biron's- journey to thoſe Cantons. I 
Was appointed, togertler with Sillery, De Vic; and 
Caumartin, to'treat with them ; bur, not being able, 
on account of my other employments, to attend this 
| buſineſs conſtantly, T ſatisfied myſelf with getting 
exact informations from Sillery of all that paſſed at 
— their meetings. The only difficulty J ſtarted, was 
concerning the three millions that were granted 
them, beſides the forty thouſand crowns to which 
their uſual penſion was raiſed: I could have wiſhed 
that they had deducted certain ſutns paid on their ac- 
count, during the campaign in Savoy, and on ſome 
other occaſions: as for the” reſt, thefe' gentlemen 
thought good chear, and deep drinking With them, 
the moſt eſſential parts of their reception. The 
king preſented them with gold chains and medals, 
and ſent back the pope's chamberlain, who came to 
compliment him in the name of his Boine, loaded 
with preſents: he gave, his gonſent to the alliance 
which. the republic of Venice made with the Grifons N 
againſt Span. Neb Nile t Hie : 
Tux great armaments 294 other warlike pikpard⸗ | 
tions which that crown was making for the following 
year kept the crown of F ranee in continual atten- 
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® See all the htenigntes of i: wuifences; 0 Felde e ky | 
oaths, which were obſerved on this occafion, in le 5 n 
2602. Matthieu, tom, II. liv, iii. . 47¹ c 
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made him to diſbang part of 


 marchioneſs-of Verneuil. 
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tion to their motions, and were the cauſe that Hen-- 


ry, who held it for an inconteſtable truth, that it 
was by the military power alone a ſtate could be ren- 
dered flouriſhing, not 1750 rejected the propoſal 1. 
| 11s troops, particularlyto 
leſſen the number of his guards by twelve or fifteen - 
hundred men, but, alſo that he took a-reſgJution. to 
make a new levy of fix thouſand Syyils,;: and it was . 
with great difficulty that Z prevailed upon him to des 
fer this levy till the month of September. He was 
more ſolicitous than ever about FE. payment of his 
army, and I was obliged to bg conſtable. for having 
ſolicited. with great earneſtneſs the payment of my 
ar 779: of. gendarimes, And at alt he determined 
to take another journey to Calais, which was the moſt 
conſiderable of all his majeſty made this year, except 
that into the provinces.” 21103 THITTY een ad * 


* 


Hrn teck his route through Verneullit to- 
wards the latter end of the month of Auguſt, leaving: - 
his queen in the ſame condition ſhe was the preced> - 
ing year, that is, far- advanced in her pregnancy, 
for ike lay in of Madame her eldeſt daughter, in No- 
vember . He recommentled to me with great ar- 
neſtneſs to be aſſiduous abaut her, and 9 pe Ms . 
make her approve of his journey; as, likewiſe toſpro- 
cure her every kind of diverſion that might alleviate; - 
her concern during the firſt days of his abſence. He 
never wrote to me without making inquiry about 
the ſtate of her health, and the manner in which the... - 
paſſed her time: and it may be truly ſaid, that he. 
never omitted giving her every inſtance of. reſgect: 
and tenderneſs that was able to make her forget the 
uneaſineſs ſhe received from his amours. It was 
about this time that he legitimated the ſon he had by- 


I Verneuil, near Senlts, a caſtle Which he had given to his miſe . 
treſs, mademoiſelle d'Entragues, and from which ſhe took the title of. 
1 Elizabeth, daughter of France, was born on the aad of No,]D- 
her, 1602, and married to Philip Te Spain in 1615. , | 
wy * k : . * : Mo t e. 
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tze marchioneſs de Verneuil $, which was am 
the number of thoſe things that gave the greateſt of- 
fence to the queen. "Honey was detained alittle 
time at Monceaux by a fever, occaſioned by a cold 
he got in walking late in the evening to ſee his ma- 
ſons work; the remedy he made uſe of was, to go 
to the chace next day. As ſoon as I had acquainted 
him at Boulogne, , that every thing relating to. the 
queen was in ſuch a ſituation as he wiſhed, he wrote 
to the to come'to him in this city, with the preſident 
Jeannin, whom he expected to have occaſion for. 
Ir was from this place that his majeſty was a wit- 
neſs of part of the event and/ exploits of the cam- 
paign between the Spaniards and the Flemiſh, with- 
out having any inclination to diſarm, Whatever aſ- 
ſurance might be given him by the king of Spain, 
till he had ſeen what turn affairs would take in the 
Low Countries; where, however, they {till con- 
tinued to be on the ſame footing as before, The 
liege of Oſtend was not carried on with ſo much 
vigour by the befiegers, as it was ſuſtained by the 
* Prince Maurice of Naſſau, after continu- 
ing ſometime at Berg, uncertain of what he ſhould _ 
next wndertake, went on the rgth of September to 
inveſt Grave, and entrenched himſelf, not doubting 
but he ſhould receive ſome oppoſition in this enter- 
prize. Accordingly the admiral of Arragon, in the 
abſence of the arch-duke Albert, who was detained 
by fickneſs at Bruſſels, endeavoured, by means of 
a bridge which he threw over the river, to beat up 
one of the quarters of the beſiegers, and to ſuccour 
the place; but he did not ſucceed; and he had even 
the mortification to find, that many of his Spaniſh. 
companies mutinied, and, after ſeparating from the 
main body of his army, poſſeſſed themſelves of 
HFoeſtrate and Dele. took ſuch, wrong methods 


— 


: Henry de Bourbon, duke de Verneuil: he was at firſt biſhop o 


* 


Metz, and afterwards married Charlotte Seguier,, 


Ab. d O FAW DL 179) 
to. engage them, to return, that, t. 65 came to a reſo- 
lution to apply to the prince of Orange, who gave 


them che city of Graye for à fetreat, Which he bad 
taken, and which theſe Spaniards reſtored to him, 
when the ravages and violences they commuted upon 
the territories of the arch duke obliged bim to treat - 
with them,; and to except or yery ſtrunge conditions 


Ze un nog 4g v2 ntdioost 
.. Txz council of Spain, through a deſire of carry- 
ing on the war, . reſolved to make new and more vi- 
gorous efforts. A. ſquadron of twelve large gallies- 
and pinnaces, fitted out at Sicily with great care, 
manned with a ſufficient number of ſoldiers, and 
plentifully ſupplied. with, all. neceſſary proviſions, 
ſailed for this, purpoſe out af the 0 ports, to 
cruiſe in, the. channel: the command of this ſqua- 
dron was given; to Frederic Spinola, couſin to the 
marquis of that name, . who conducted the ſiege of 
Oſtend ; he flattered himſelf that he ſhould become 
maſter of the fea, and complete the ruin of. the 
Flemiſh, But this proved a vain hope; of twelve 
veſſels, two of them periſhed; ere he had. quitted the 
coaſts of Spain; the ten others, meeting with 4 
Dutch ſquadron, were almoſt, all. either taken. or 
ſunk; the laſt. that eſcaped, and in which Spinola - 
himſelf was, happened to run a- ground within view - 
of Calais, but ſo diſabled by the cannon, and in ſuch 
ſhattered condition, that the ſlayes who rowed it 
having revolted and fled, the, general found. himſelf 
obliged to land alone, and with. great labour, at 
Calais, from whence he went. to Bruſſels, to com- 
plain to the arch-duke of the ſea and the winds. 
Sai made herſelf amends for theſe, misfortunes - 
by the acquiſition of the marquiſate of Final, which 
was taken by the count of Fuentes. There was 
not the leaſt ſhadow of a pretence for this uſurpa- 
tion; this little ſtate, which is on the coaſt of Ge- 
See in the hiſtorians the particulits'df all theſe epeditians, which 
ara here only briefly related, „ tons 
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neva, being inconeeſtably à fief of the empire; 
nevertheleſs, When the emperor, to preſerve, in 451 
pearance at leaſt, the right of the empire, offered to 
ſend commiſſioners to diſcuſs this affair upon the ſpot, 
his offer was rejected with contempt. by the King of 
Spain *. He uſed the ſame violence with regard to 
Piombino, à fief likewife of the empire; which öf- 
forded him a conyenient port; and had likewiſe the 
ſame views upon Embden, when” he undeftock to 
ſupport againſt the inhabitants + the lord of n 
although he was avowedly a proteſtant; but in th 
he did not ſucceed the citizens of Embden main- 
tained their liberty againſt both the one and the 
other, and joined themſelves to. the ſtates. 
Fux duke of Savoy ſucceeded no better in the at. 
- tem ee Are WP AlbiGny t to make upon the city 
of Geneva. This expedition ended unfortunately 
for the affailants, although they had opened them- 
ſelves a paſſage into the city, by applying ſoldiers to 
the walls, and above two hundred of them had al- 
ready entered, after dre the centinel's throat, 
whom they had forced to tell them the watch- word, 
which ſerved them to get clear of the patrole till 
they had found their way through the firſt guard; 
and now they thought themſelves ſecure of the city : 
but the citizens, deriving new ſtrength and courage 
from the extremity they beheld . in, charg- 
ed them with ſo much fury, that they drove them 
back, and forced them to abandon their city, Some 
of theſe Savoyards threw themſelves off the walls, to 
eſcape the rage of the enemies; many othets were 
taken, and hanged without mercy. Spain entered ve- 
ry deep into that black deſign, which was follow - 


»The marquis of Final, by his importunities, obtained a penſion 
during his IifGmmmſe. 5 | 1814 
_ + He was called count d'Oſt Friſe, See the origin of theſe troubles: 
in Chron. Sept, an. 1598, and their concluſion, an. 1602. | 
} Charles de Simiane d'Albigny, De Thou, liv; 129, Septen. an 
o PO eto he 
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ation of the Swiſs 1 
I . de Gonzagüe, duke ' of 5 Neve, 
hetel, WhO died in. 163% See how 1a-Chrongl. Septen. Yo. 


there the ſhot of a ores propahnle chat was, ſited 3 
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** France, in order to prepare for ſome greater expeditjon againſt the +; 
„Turks, he went from Vienna to Prague, where he took his lea 


* life (the 9 


Dame at Paris, by monſevr Frangeis de Selles, coadjutor and biſnap 
The Turks 1magined that the affairs of the 
* Chriſtiaps did not proſper, but whexe-ever this prince was.“ After 
the elogium of his family, the hiſtorian paſſes to that of his virtues: 
He Was one of the moſt. temperate-men in the world as to diet, fo. . 
Jas only to eat when. obliged through neceflity, and he drank almoſt 
2 nothing but water: he was no leſs abſtemious in other temporal en- 
* joymerts; humble in the poſſeſſion. of all thoſe high honours and 
2 great favours heaven had heaped upon him, and never abuſing any 
** of them; for he was equally acceflible to rich and poor; moderate 
in his recreations; he had a great contempt for idle aſſemblies 
** ſo that what time remained for amuſement be employed in 
reading uſeful books, He had an exact {kill in practical mathe- 
-* dates z he alſo was eloquent, and would gracetully — 
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jung to the poſt and teputation of the duke of Mer. 
ec ur; but laying ſiege to Buda after Peſt had 
deen taken by the Chriſtians, the Turks, who. 
on their ſide had, at length, won Alba regalis, 

- haſtened thither with ſuch numerous forces, that 
they forced them to raiſe the ſiege; and the duke 
of Nevers retreated very much wounded. An ac- 
tion of George Baſte, the emperial by eral, , has 
been very. much and very deſervedly applauded. . 
The rebels in Battori's party having ſeized Biſ- 
trith, Baſte retook this place by à capitulation, 
which during his abſence was violated by ſome 
Serman ſoldiers. As ſoon as he was appriſed of 
it at his return, he hanged up all thoſe ſoldiers, 


and out of bis own money fatisfied / the inha- 


bitants for the damage they had received. The 
rebels were fo greatly affected with the generofity. 
of this action, that they all ſubmitted. to the em- 
peror, and demanded no other ſecurity than the 
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3 city of Metz had been, for ſome time, 
ſhaken with thoſe inteſtine diviſions, which- 
broke out in the beginning of this year. The duke 
of Epernon, who was governor of it, and of the whole 


4 elegant ſentiments not only in French, but like wiſe in the Ger- 
% man, Italian, and Spaniſh'tongues, in which he was more than 
* moderately ſkilled's and yet he never employed his elocution but 

to enforce things that were uſeful, praiſe-worthy, and virtuous,” 
The deſcription which this writer Fe with regard to his 


8 the duties of religion and thoſe of his ſtation, his piety, 
i 


s prudence, and his other virtues, form altogether a picture which 
may ſerve for a model to the great of our times, if we except that an 
immoderate ambition and miſtaken zeal for religion made him under- 


take a conſpiracy againſt his ſovereign. Matthieu, ibid, 456, ſpeaks 


© county, 


of him in the lame manner. 
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country of Meſſin, had placed Sobole + and his bro» 
ther as his lieutenants there; Who made ſuch an ill 
uſe of their authority, that they were ſoon hated by 
the whole body of the citizens. This "hatred was 
ſtrengthened by the difference of their religions; and 
there was ſuch a general outcry amongſt tha citizens. 
and country people, againſt; the lieutenants, that 
d' Epernon was obliged to go himſelf: to Metz, to 
hear the complaints of both parties, and to endea- 
vour to conciliate them to each other. Sobole com- 
plained, that the city refuſed; to furniſh the troops 
with victual, and the city, in their turn, threw the 
whole blame upon Sobole. Some diſputes had alſo 
riſen concerning a certain Provengal priſoner at 
Vitry; which, through rancour and a deſire of re- 
venge, occaſioned ſeveral other matters leſs conſider - 
able; and theſe heats had already proceeded fo far 
as to make a revolt be eee „ 
Tux duke of Epernon was ſoon convinced that 
the two Soboles * had not juſtice on their fide, at 
leaſt, with regard to the firſt complaint, which was 
; indeed the chief, and by them made the occaſion of 
a quarrel, with no other view, than to afford them 
a pretence for opening the magazines of the citadel, 
which was never permitted but in caſe of a war or.a 
ſiege, and this to make themſelves maſters of them. 
Dios would have been glad to have pacified 
matters, without being obliged to deprive his two 
creatures of their poſts ; for he well knew. that this 
was an exertion of authority, which he would have 
ſome difficulty to ſupport himſelf in, the two hro- 


N thers being at the head of a party, ſtrong enough to 

; oppoſe the governor as well as the citizens. 

;  THiNnGs were in this ſtate, when the king received 

b I Raymond de Comminges, lord of Sobole, and. Nis brother, gentle- 
men of Gaſcony. | | 


3 * Sobole accuſed the city of Metz of holding intelligence with the 
count of Mansfield, in order to ſurrender itſelf to the king of Spain, 
, This accuſation appeared to be falſe, Vie du due d Epernon, p. 217. 
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advice what was doing at Metz: he ſent me notice 
that he would come to the arſenal to confer with me, 
and deſired that I would have a ſupper Waage ge for 
him, and ſix other perſons whom he ſhould bring 
with him. He made me follow him alone into the 
great ſtore- houſes: of cannons and arms, and, begin- 
Ring, as uſual, to diſcourſe about the ſituation of af- 
fairs within the kingdom; with reſpect to the male- 
contents, he told me the news he had juſt received 


from Metz. Henry, without any heſitation, re- 


ſolved upon taking a journey thither, upon his re- 


flecting that if Metz, a city ſo very lately diſmem- 


bered from the empire, ſhould unfortunately happen, 
in the preſent conjuncture, to. ſeparate itſelf from 
France, it would be a difficult matter to recover it. 
Several other political motives made this journey ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, beſides that of taking from the 
duke of Epernon a citadel, which he might make 


uſe of to very bad purpoſes, and a conſiderable ex- 


tent of country, wherein, under the reigh of Henry 


the third, he had behaved mare like a ſovereign , 


prince than a governor; and, upon a ſuppoſition , 
that he ſhould one day carry his great deſigns into 
excution, there would be a neceſſity for having, in, 
this country, ſo important by its ſituation, a go- 


vernor from whom he could promiſe himſelf more 


aſſiſtance than he could expect from d' Epernon. It 
was probable at leaſt that ſome favourable opportunity 


would offer to join Lorrain to France, and in that 


caſe it imported his majeſty highly to go himſelf in 
perſon, and procure a perfect knowledge of this 
ſtate, and give the government of that province, 
which was upon its confines, to a man on whom he 
could depend. This journey likewiſe would be of 
uſe to him, affording him an opportunity of becom 
ing acquainted with ſome of the princes of Germany, 
and of founding their inclinations with reſpect to 
the houſe of Auſtria, to know if he might expect 
any aſſiſtance from them in an adyantageous con- 
5 5 juncture, 
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junctare, and even to attach them to himifelf, by re- 
concilipg them to one anther, for he was not ig go. 
rant that many differences ſubſiſted amongſt them. 


Ir was agreed between us, that his m ſty ſhould 
ſet out without loſs of time, "Fo the bal e 


pearing at Metz with his whole court (for it "Was 


reſolved that the queen ſhlould accompany him? ata 


AS den je two factions not havin Jet p roceed- 
ed ſo far in their inſolence a as to embrace a party con · 
trary to the king, both the one aud the 8 ſhouts 
think of nothing but *of .Juſtifying their conduct, 
and ſubmitting to his Abe. 'The King 
would not even ſtay till the coats of his guards, fo 
about this time they were to be all new cloathed, 
were ready ; but leaving the at Faris to correſp ond. 
with him, ordered ont WIllerbi among! his fecreta⸗ 
ries of ſtate to attend bim, and left Paris the latter 
end of February, tigt ithſhanding the! Haber of the 
ſeaſon, which 1505 the roads very bad for the ladies 
to travel, and took his wut by * ee ouar- 
re, e = Epernai, Chalons-fur- 
Marne, and Clermont the court {topped at Ver- 
dun; and 5 5 or five da he arfived at Metz by 
F rezne-en-Verdynois. -, | owl." 
 Hewzy's arrival put, 4 to all Ade mt 

nothing was talkęd of bat ſubmiſflon and obedience? 
not but Sobole, who was 1 10 this affair would: 
be terminated by his expulfion,. h ad ambition and 
reſolution enough to maintain hi 1775 the citadel 
in ſpité of bis majeſty, anc 10 0 ti thou ghts to. 
his particular tiends uk tudent ach 
them repreſented to ti, 9 * 18 11785 red in fach 
a deſign, he would be irretrievably tuined; i that, 
{ſubmitting to the arret for his btn Dent: he gave 

up the eitadel without making any conditions, and 
quitted Metz and the whole copatry of Meffin. The 
king. Appointed Monnghy. Þ do de hixſiwtenans . 

9 Francis de la . 75 lard x 8 Yory, Se A ens e e 
ſte ward of the houſhold to wes III. hag of Berry, g's 903 
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chis province, in the room of Sobole, and d Arquien 
his brother to act as lieutenant for the governor in 
the city and caſtle of Metz. Monti e for this 
new poſt, quitted his government of. Paris, the ſa- 
Iary of which, however, he received this year. It 
was thought that d'Epernon was far from being 
fatisfied with all theſe changes, as may be eaſily 
imagined, the two lieutenants being under no obli- 
tion to him for their preferment; but he could 
"ra nothing to ſay, be himſelf, through neceſſity, 
being the 12 to require the baniſkment of the two. 
Sobotes] ſo that every thing ſeemed to be done with, 
his conſent. 
I HAvE, taken this detail from the letters his ma- 
jeſty honoured me with durin his ſtay at Metz, in. 
- which he informed me { 990 0 of al the incidents, 
and dwelt fill longer upon the manner in hay 1 
Was received at Metz, and upon the oY, 805 
which he faid was three times larger than Ans, 
and finely ſituated, but that the caſtle was not worth. 
any a he likewiſe told me, that he wiſhed for 
my preſence in that country, that he might ſend me 
5 viſit the frontier, 5 d e before, f days, he 
ould put every thin ood order, 2s to be 
able to leave Metz, Tf effect, h go 111505 accompliſh- 
ed it in much leſs time, and was only etained there 
by an indiſpoſition, that obliged him to take ſome. 
medicines, after which he found himſelf quite well, I - 
although it was followed by a fit of the ague, wi ich 
he thought had been e by a cold. he 
ducheſs of Bar, ſiſter to his majeſty, came to. Metz: 
on the. ſixteenth of March, and by, duke de Deux- 


Mp, with his wits Add children, arrived, three W 


tram ef 
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afterwards. The remainder of the time his majeſty 


ſtaid in this province was employed in concluding a 
marriage between mademoiſelle de Rohan, and the 
young duke de * Deux-Ponts; in compoſing a dif- 
ference between the cardinal of Lorrain, and the 
prince of Brandenbourg +, concerning the biſhop- 
rick of Straſbourg, which was accompliſhed by di- 
viding, the revenue of this , biſhoprick equally be- 
tween. them, without. having, any. regard to their 


titles and pretenſions; in reſtoring; tranquility. to 


that city, and in being ſerviceable to all the princes 
who required his interpoſition in any of their affairs. 
The name of Henry became ſo revered in this country, 


that ſeveral ſovereign princes of Germany took a re- 


ſolution to come thither and pay their reſpects to 
him, to offer him their ſervice, and demand his pro- 
tection; which, however, they could only do af- 
terwards, and by ambaſſadors, the neceſſary prepa- 
rations for their equipages taking up more time than 
his majeſty had determined to ſtay at Metz. There 
were only the cardinal of Lorrain, the duke de 


Deux- Ponts, the marquis of Brandenburg and Pome- 


rania, the landgrave of Heſſe, and three or four 
others whoſe dominions lay neareſt to the Rhine, 
that came thither in perſonn „ 


1 fad, eſuits, who ever ſince their baniſhment, had 
ing their utmoſt endeavours to procure their 


been 
re- eſtabliſſiment in France, appeared no leſs ſolici- 
tous to make their court to the king; for this pur- 
poſe, they made uſe of the good offices of the fathers 
of their order at Verdun t, f 


* John II. duke of Deux-Ponts, of a branch of the houſe of Ba- 
varia, married Catherine the daughter of Henry duke of Rohan. 
+ John Manderſcheidt, the catholic biſhop of Straſbourg, dying in 
1594, cardinal Charles of Lorrain obtained this biſhopric of the pope; 
and the proteſtants, on their part, got John-George,. brother of the 
elector of Brandenbourgh, elected; whence a war aroſe, which con- 
tinued till this year. See the hiſtorians, Baſſompierre's Memoirs, 
vol. I. Septennaire, &c. "$a 13 et 85 95 6100 $6. $6 SERIT 
T The fathers Ignatius Armand, provincial, Chateiller, Broffard, 
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' who declared himſelf their protector, that they might F 
one day become his; and repay his zeal by the ad- ny 


vancement of his children, for whom he already thirſt- 
ed after the moſt eminent dignities in the church. | 
D'Oſlat, though not in France, laboured with | 
equal ardour and ſucceſs in their favour. The am- | 
bitious deſire of being arbitrator of the affairs of 
Europe had often made this man undertake to treat 
of matters quite foreign to his commiſſion: the ob- 
ſtacles he rajſed at Rome to the marriage of the prin-. i. 
ceſs Catharine,” the king's ſiſter, | is one proof of it, 
and his folicitations' for the Jefuits another; for the 
re- eſtabliſhment of this ſociety was regarded by him,. 
ENT other creatures of the Roman 
court in, France, to be the moſt eſſentjal fore of that 
ſyſtem of Perle which they endeavouted to have 
preferred there, to that purſued by the council. 
De'oOssAr, by printin bis letters, which Þ prove 
CCC 
Kon week to thraw themſelves av the King's feet and to implore bis. 
favour for their re- admiſſion into France. Henry IV. would not ſuf- 
fer the provincial, who ſpoke for the Whole order, to addreſs him. 
kneeling. When he had done, the king anſwered them, that, for his 
part, he was not an ill-wiſherto the Jelvits : he required them to 
gve him, in writing; what they had been faying to him, and kept 
them the whole day with him. They returned on Eaſter Monday, 
and the king promiſed to recal them, and even ordered the father pro- 
vincial to come to him at Paris, and bring father Cotton with him. 
« 1 will-have you with me, added be, for I think you uſeful to the 
« public,” and to my kingdom. He diſmiſſed them, after having 
embraced. them all four. De Thou, b. cxxix. Chronol, Sept, ann. 
3603. MSS. Biblioth, Royale, vol, 9129, Se, F. Matthieu, wel. Il. b. 
U. p. 55 . #- EY}... Ws 775 Ty 4 . g 1 N ' 
Jo ſupport theſe accuſations brought againſt caxdina),d'Ofat, the 
author quotes fourteen letters, taken out of the collection printed in- 
15627, eight of them to the king, and fix to M, de Villeroi: and he 
"principally fixes on two of the Tix laſt mentioned, of- Which he has 
given an abftraR, There are ſome errors in theſe quotations, which 
may be placed to the printer's account ; but truth compels us to ac- 
Knowledge, that there are others of more moment than mere faults. 
of the impreſſion, which may be laid to the charge of the pretended 
Author. of the memorial from Rome ;- and that though the abſtract of 
theſe letters be conformable to the words of the text, yet it may be 
ſaid to be not more exact on that account, ſince one cannot help tak - 
229 notice. of the viſible attempt to ſuppreſs thoſe explanations and ex- 
_pevients which ſoften, and even ſometimes totally deſtroy the bad con- 
fe ; ſtructions 
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the truth of my aſſertions concerning him, ſeems not If 
to be ſolicitous about concealing his true ſentiments - I} 


ſtructions which it has been endeavoured» to put on them. I appre- 
hend it will be neceſſary here to make ſome ſhort obſervations on each 
of thoſe letters, as well to ſtand in the place of a diſquiſition, more 
ſatirical than hiſtorical, which I thought it incumbent on me to ſup- 
prefs, as to do juſtice where it is due, and to make known the real | 
ſentiments of a man, eſteemed amongſt us as.a-great negotiator, and a | 
very able.politician, | oo 44 + wh7 7 bh 
The firſt of the eight letters to the king (though the author reckons 
only ſeven of them) is dated the 19th of February, 1600. It only © 
contains an account given by the cardinal d'Offat to his majeſty, of | 
ſome complaints made by. the pope, by reaſon of the king's having 
created M. de la Tremouille, who was a proteſtant, and duke, and a 
peer of France, and of his intending to make him admiral afterwards, | 
as he had been informed. D' Oſſat does not, in this letter, ſay an 
thing as being his own ſentiment, and even takes {ome pains to juſtify « | 
Henry IV. Inthe ſecond letter of the 25th. of April, it is again the FT 
pope who inſiſts on the publication of the council of Trent, and the 1 
re- admiſſion of the J eſuĩts into France, and who, at the ſame time, 1 
complains of ſome abuſes in the Gallican church to which the cardi- 
nal makes no other anſwer, but that his majeſty fincerely labours to 
give his holineſs all poſſible ſatisfaction. The. third of the 22d of 
May, the fourth of the 17th of June, and the fifth of the zoth of the | 
fame month, turn on the affair of the diſpenſation for the duke and | 
ducheſs of Bar: he therein acquaints the king with the difficulties - | 
that affair meets with at Rome; he adds his own, opinion, which, in | 
truth, is not in favour of his majeſty's intentions, but nevertheleſs | 
does not prevent his being ready to ſecond them, by all the reaſons he 
can think of, and his ſhewirig himſelf, above all things, exceeding. 
ſenſible of the ſhame that would redound to the houſe of France, i 
as the duke of Bar ſometimes gave out, it ſhould be determined by 
court of Lorraine to ſend the princeſs back to France, The fixth let- 
ter of the 26th of November, 1601, contains nothing for which this 
prelate can be blamed, but his diſcovering, perhaps with too much 
complaiſance, to Henry IV. the defign his holineſs had formed, on the 
death of queen Elizabeth, to transfer the crown. of England to the 
houſe of Parma. In the ſeventh of the 22d of December in the ſame. 
year, 'Offat alſo, poſſibly with too much zeal, ſuſtains certain rights 
ol the pope, in the matter of elections. His ſentiments, which, maſt. 
appear to be fingular in France, oblige me ſet forth ſome of the terms 
he employs. If the pope, ſays he, have encroached on the liberties 
of the church, the kings, ſire, (I ſay this only to F and even 
« in doing ſo, ſhew the great opinion I have of your generoſity 
and goodneſs) have made no lefs attempts on their kingdoms, 
« and even their churches : and if things ſhould be reduced to their 
© original ſtate, as is attempted to be done on your fide in the ꝑope s 
** caſe in regard to the elections, the kings would be greater ſuffererg f 
«ly. iDthan ůAmt ] ⅛ ðͤ m ͤ ͤDh ̃ mn 
The firſt of theſe bx letters, directed to M. de Villersi, is dated a 
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from the public; but, if he is ĩnexcuſable for having 
almoſt always obſerved a conduct quite oppoſite to 


23d of July 1621. Our author's exceptions to this letter are becauſe 
&Offat therein maintains, with ſome warmth, that the proteſtants 
- ought not to be ſuffered in the Italian cities, ceded to the king by the 
treaty of Savoy. The ſecond of the 23d of September, is miſdated. 
If the author meant to ſpeak of that of the 3d of September, he is ſo 
much more in the wrong, becauſe the Spaniards are handled very 
roughly in that letter: but he probably ſp:aks of that of the 17th' of 
that month, for there the pretended reformed religion, and the cities of 
Savoy, are again brought in queſtion. 'Thethird of the r6th of De- 
cember 1602, on the affairs of the ducheſs of Bar, contains this cir- 
cumftance in favour of d'Oſſat, that he therein declares the ſuſpicion 
he had-conceived, that the duke of Lorraine might have ſome evil in- 
tentions againſt her, The ſame thihg may be ſaid of the fourth of 
the zoth of December, in which his eminence ſeems perſuaded, that 
| Spain appears to enter ſo ſtrongly with the pope, into the affair of the 
ſucceſſion to the crown of England, for no other reaſon than to cover 
her own deſigns with the cloak of religion. As to the fifth of the 
7th, or rather the 25th of January 1603, which is one of the two 
the author applies himſelf to cenſure particularly, becauſe it points 
out, though but in general terms, the abuſes in the government of 
France; he is doubly to blame for concealing that d'Oſſat adds, at the 
ſame time, that the wiſdom of Henry IV, had already redrefſed them 
in part ; fince thoſe words contain the real meaning, and an explana- 
tion of the cardinal's ſentiments, and, at the ſame time, a commenda- 
tion which might be made to rebound from thence on M. de Roſny. 
The ſixth of the roth of February, is produced as being the moſt ve- 
Hement ; and, in truth, in this letter he expreſſes himſelf with more 
freedom, on the evils with which the kingdom is internally afflicted, 
on the injuſtice of the war carried on againſt Spain in Flanders, and 
on the advantage of uniting the two kingdoms of-France and Spain in 
intereſt and politics, by the marriage of the dauphin and infanta 
yet, when all theſe circumſtances are drawn together, and placed in 
the moſt unfavourable point of light, as the author has done, he ſhould, 
in juſtice, have remarked that d'Oſſat, in this letter, candidly ſtates 
every ſide of the queſtion; that he ſays, he is convinced the Spa- 
niards diſcover a deſire for an alliance with us, only to gain time to do 
their own buſineſs, and to amuſe the king with a treaty, to ſurpriſe 
him the better afterwards; that he inveighs, perhaps, with equal 
force, againſt the rapaciouſneſs, ambition, arrogance, and perfidy of 
the council of Madrid, Certainly, it is not the proper time to ſhew 
this prelate's opinion, whilſt he is thus balancing the'reaſons on each 
fide; but when he recapitulates what he has been ſaying in this let- 
ter, which is very long, he at laſt ſpeaks in his own name: and this 
is the manner in which he delivers his ſentiments. © © Upon the 
% whole, I apprehend that his hotineeſs ought to be undecetved; in 
F< the wrong notions he has formed of us; that we ought, ſincerel 
“and faithfully, to obſerve the peace made and ſworn with the king 
of Spain and the archdukes on our ſide, provided they alſo keep it 
| | on 
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150, O FAU . 
that which the gratitude he owed to his prince and 
benefactor ought to have ſuggeſted to him, he deſerves 
ſtill greater War for having endeavoured both 
in his diſcourſe and in his writings, to give a bad 
impreſſion of the king and his miniſters. When re- 
moved from the center of buſineſs, all the informa- 
tions he could obtain muſt be through the canal of 
wretches, to whom à man of ſenſe and judgment 
ought to be cautious of giving credit. It is not dif- 
ficult to perceive that this paſſage tends partly to 
juſtify myſelf againſt the cenſures of d Oſſat, this car- 
dinal having about that time wrote a letter to Ville- 
roi, in whieh he did not ſcruple to attribute mare- 
on theirs, as they have by the pope offered to do; that this peace 
© ſhould, ſtill be ſtrengthened by all ſorts of honourable; and advan- 
&« tageous obligations; yet that wWe ſhould not place more confidence - 
« in it than reaſon warrants, nor abate our vigilance and precaution; 
© but that we ſhould, in all other reſpects, leave the king of Spain 
Wand the archdukes on the footing they now ſtand with other na- 
<« tions, not from any evil deſign or intention againſt. them, but for 
« our'own preſervation ; that we ſhould not furniſh an opportunity to 
«-thoſe who have ſhewn an inclination to turn all their forces againſt 
France; and that whilt the reſt are at war with one another, we 
* ſhould. employ the peace and quiet God has bleſſed us with, in do- 
ing what is right, improving what is good in the kingdom,” and ex- 
% tirpating what is bad,” FO OY PEN MEE. 
This diſquifition confirms me in the opinion I have given above, of 
the ſentiments of the cardinal d'Oſſat; for what he ſays of 2 a ö 


niards, beſides the letters already quoted, ſee p. 51, 504, 540, 
705, &c, on the publication of the council of Trent, 217, 256, 35 
396, 400, 433, 466, 613, 615, 5 1 . 1 15 places; on the Jeſuits, 
oa, 30g, 287, 309, 351, & leq, 013, & ſeg. . 
2 7 the Steig 8 1 even meant What bis adverſary pretends he 
did, it could not be at all confiſtent with the character of fo prudent 
and cautious a negotiator, as he is allowed to have been, to make an 
open diſcovery of ſuch blameable ſentiments : his prudence appears 
from his letters amongſt other occafions, where, unqueſtionably againſt 
his own advice, he defends the edict of Nantz before the pope, p. 397, 
393, 400, where he approves of the impriſonment of marechal de 
Biron, 705, and where he takes the part of queen Elizateth, 243. 
In ſhort, nothing can be a ſtronger proof that this cardinal had no 
33 diflike to M. de Roſny, as it has been infinuated, than his 
having never once mentioned his name with ill- nature. He is ſpoken 
of, p. 440, 377, 723 this laſt is the only place where he complains 
of him, though with all poſſible moderation, on account of his having 
ſuſpended the payment of his allowance, © © © hal 
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cChal Biron's rebellion, and the diſcontent of the 
other French lords, tò the very little ſſatisfaction they 


received from Henry, and the oppreſſion the people 
groaned underthrough the tyranny of his counſellors: 
and that he might not do things by halves, this able 
man, who valued himſelf upon his nice diſcernment 
in affairs of ſtate, preſumed, by deſiring V illerot to 
ſhew his letter to the king, by adviſing his majeſty 
to remit his confidence and his authority into other 
hands. Poſſibly if this proceeding of d' Oſſat's was 
thoroughly examined, it would be found to have 
more artifice than miſtake in it; for it is not likely 
that a man, who received ſuch exact informations 
from Villeroi of every thing that happened, could be 
àgnorant that hat he repreſented as a general con- 

gi of all the ſtates in the kingdom, was, in reali- 

ty, only a faction compoſed of a. few. perſons, whoſe 
heads were turned by ambition, and the licentiouſ- 
neſs of the late times; and that all the reſt of the 
French nobility placed their glory and their happi- 
neſs in their firm attachment to their prince; that 
the clergy; on theit fide, praiſed him no leſs, and, in 
effect, had nv, lefs reaſon. to praiſe him, having but 
lately received a very conſiderable gratuity from him; 
and laſtly, that the people, beſides the ſuppreſſion of 
the penny in the. ſhilling, had, by his majeſty, been 
farther relieved by an abatement of two millions in 
the land-tax. al b ad 


I was not acquainted with any of d'Offat's mali- 


p ' | cious proceeding, nor of his per ſonal complaints 


againſt me, for not paying his penſion exactly. Ville- 
roi undertook to recommend the ſpeedy payment of it 
to me, and acquitted himſelf of this commiſſion, by 
exalting, as uſua}, the great abilities and ſervices of 
this cardinal. Some days afterwards,.I was accoſted 
by a banker, who made me a- propoſal to' diſcharge 
certain penſions, given by his majeſty" to perſons at 
Rome, among others d'Offat's, which he did with 
the ſame unpolite freedom that the cabal of my ene- 
| 0 mies 
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mies affected to uſe me with. There are ſome of- 
fices in themſelves of ſuch dignity, as to draw reſpect 
and conſideration upon the perſons who poſſeſs them. 
I was not ſorry that the banker was made ſenſible of 
this truth, and I ſent him away coldlf enough. 
D'Offat found himſelf obliged to write to me four. 
months afterwards, and I received his letter at the 
ſame time that one was brought me from my brother, 
who was ambaſlador at that court. D at expreſ-, 
ſed himſelf in fo inſolent a manner in this letter, that 
it certainly deſerved no better an anſwer than I had 
given the banker. However, being of opinion that 
I ought not to regard it, I was going to make out a 
draught for his payment, when I received an incon- 
teſtible proof of the injurious language he publicly. 
uſed againſt me: that inſtant, I confeſs, I withdrew 
the warrant, which was a very exact one, and ſubſti- 
tuted another in its room of a more doubtful pay- 
ment, and from that time reſolved to expediate no 
more, but by the king's expreſs command. I wrote 
to Villeroi at Metz, and acquainted him with this 
reſolution, and in the poſtſcript of my letter, gave: 
him a detail of the ſpeeches and letters of d'Oſſat, in 
which I was concerned, and, in the height of my 
juſt indignation, gave this cardinal the epithets of 
ingrateful and imprudent ; which, if what I hal 
heard of him was true, he deſerved ; if falſe, I gave 
Villeroi to underſtand, that I would pay a proper re- 
gard to his interpoſition in favour of d'Offar. . He 
Was ſtill more affected by my threat to acquaint the 
king with the inſolence of his agent, and conjured. 


me to be pacified : I conſented, and all the revenge 


] took upon d'Offat, was to render his intrigues at, 
Rome ineffectual : thoſe in favour of the Jeſuits were 

continued only during this year, for the, ſociety re- 
turned to France in the following year. GY 
I SHALL reſume this article in a proper place, and 
ſhall.-have occaſion once more to introduce d'Oflat,, 
on account of a memorial which was addreſſed to 
me from Rome againſt him. At preſent, what re- 
dy + | DS 7 mains 
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mains to be ſaid of him regards the co-adjutorſhip of 
Baleux, and the abbey of Coulon, if the affair was 
worth a long detail; but as it is not, I ſhall content 
myſelf with 1 the reader that d' Oſſat 
procured himſelt to be made co-adjutor: of Baieaux, 
and treated with the Maintenons for his abbey 
of Coulon, by an agreement not very advantageous 
for them. His majeſty gave me this abbey, after 
zerforming the promiſe he made to the Mainte- 
nons, that they ſhould loſe nothing by it, ſince 
they obtained an equivalent upon the biſhopric of 
Evreux. Villeroi earneſtly ſolicited his majeſty for 
c Oſſat, and endeavoured to, engage my intereſt for 
His friend; Maintenon, on the contrary, was highly 
diſſatisfied that this favour was granted him 
Tx pope's nuncio made me another complaint 
in the king's abſence, upon the journey his majeſty 
had undertaken. That his holineſs intereſted him- 
felf in it, was occaſioned by the Spaniards having 
Joined to the notion they formed to themſelves of the 
occaſton of this voyage, that which was conceived- 
of his majeſty's armaments and treaſures, which 
common fame had greatly increaſed, and infected 
even the holy father with their apprehenſions. Hen- 
ry, whom I informed of the nuncio's fears, ordered 
me to re- aſſure him, without troubling myſelf to 
draw either Spain or Savoy out of their opinion. 
His majeſty and I treated by letters of many diffe- 
rent affairs, and amongſt others that of Flanders. 
It was computed that, the laſt of February this year, 
the Spaniards had Joſt eighteen thouſand men, and 
fired above two hundred and fifty thouſand volleys 
of cannon before Oſtend; neyertheleſs the ſiege was 
but very little advanced, and, in the month of April, 
the beſiegers attempting to make a general aſſault, 
they were repulſed with great loſs. From this, the 
archduke was convinced that, notwithſtanding all 
his efforts, it would be time only, and a total want 
of men and ammunition of every kind, that would 
deliver the place into his power. Naſſau, * 
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ſide, after the reduction of Grave, laid ſiege to Rhin- 
berg, and from thence went to inveſt Boiſleduc, not 
conſidering that this enterpriſe exceeded his ſtrength,” 
it being impoſſible, as I. have already obſerved, to 
take Boiſledue with ſo ſmall a number, of troops. 


Accordingly he was on the point of loſing both his 


army and his reputation there; but, in revenge, he 
had the ſatis faction to drive the Spaniards out of the 
caſtle of Vactendonck, where they were, in a man- 
ner, already maſters. The garriſon of this place, 
too weak to reſiſt them, and no longer thinking of any 
thing but retreating, had abandoned the city and the 
caſtle to their diſcretion, when they were joined by” _. 
ſome Dutch troops, who paſſed by that place in their 
march to the army of prince Maurice, and altogether 
wor" Hf the Spaniards, and diſlodged them from the 
Calle ics tpds; 5 3 
Ir may be eaſily imagined, that the United Pro- 

vinces could- not carry on this war without being at 
a, great expence both of men and money, to which it 
was abſolutely neceſſary that France ſhould con- 
tinue to contribute. The ſiege of Oftend alone had 
coſt them one hundred thouſand vollies of cannon, 
and ſeven thouſand men. His majeſty, for the in- 
tereſt of both powers, kept Buzenval * in thoſe pro- 
vi nces, who was then upon the point of returning to 
France; and the agent ſent by the ſtates to the Ring 
was named Aèrſens 4; this agent repreſented to me, 
that his countrymen would be ſoon in no condition 


to keep the field, unleſs his majeſty would permit 


* Paul 'Choart de Buzenval. | -- boo 

+ Francis Aerſens, reſident, and afterwards ambaſſador from the 
fates of Holland at the court of France. The memoirs of that time 
repreſent him as a man of a ſubtle, artful, and even dangerous turn of 
mind, Cardinal Richelieu ſpeaks of him, Oxeaſtiern, chancellor of 
Sweden, and Guiſcatdi, chancellor of Montferrat, as the three only 
politicians he had ever known in Europe. © It was the received opi- | 
© nion of that time, ſays Amelot de la Houſſaye, that Henry IV. had 
© an amour with Aerſens* wife, and that the huſband was content 
6c with it, by reaſon of the profit: he reaped from it: this amour laid 
© the foundation of his fortune, He left 100,000 livres a year to his 
% fon, who was called Van Sommerdyk,” - | | 
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them to recruit the French companies that were in 
their ſervice with Frenchmen. The king ſent me 
an anſwer from Chalons- ſur- Marne to this requeſt, 
which I had communicated to him, and told me that 
he conſented to it, but, to avoid an open rupture 
with Spain, upon theſe conditions, that it ſhould be 
Aerſens himſelf that ſhould raiſe the recruits, and 
not the officers, who would do it too publicly, hay 
ing already acted in ſuch a manner, as to draw upon 
him ſome reproaches from the king of Spain: that 
the recruits ſhould be raiſed with the utmoſt expedi- 
tion and the utmoſt ſecrecy ; and that the ſoldiers 
who liſted, the number of which he defired to 
know, ſhould file off, without- any- noiſe, to the- 
place where they were to embark, marching ſix. 
in a company at moſt, with no other arms than 
their ſwords, and no more money than was ne- 
ceſſary to anſwer their expences till they got 
there; that they ſhould take ſhipping rather at 
Dieppe than Calais, this laſt city being too much 
crouded with foreigners; and that notice ſhould- 
be ſent to Chaſtes, who was governor of it, and 
vice-admiral de Vic, whoſe concurrence was ne- 
ceſſary to the deſign, and for whom he ſent me. 
a letter without a ſeal, Some alterations, how-' 
ever, were made in theſe orders; Aerſens could 
not levy the men alone; and it being my opinion, - 
that I ought not to meddle in it, the” officers 
raiſed the recruits, but did it with all poſſible ſe- 
On His majeſty thought it would not be 
amiſs to fend the garriſon he had forced to leave 
Metz to Flanders; and, for fear that they ſhould 
liſt with the arch-duke, caſt his eyes upon my 
couſin Bethune to conduct them. As for the 
penſion for which Aerſens ſtrongly importuned 
me, the king deferred taking a . about 
it till his return. e . 
. DurinG the ſtay his majeſty made at Metz, the 
duke of Bouillon brought his affair likewiſe upon the 


Palatine, 


- 
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Palatine, to whom he was allied by the elereſs: | 
he prevailed upon this elector to-undertake his juſti- 
fication to Henry, or to deceive him again by a let- 
ter, which his majeſty ſent me immediately to have 
my opinion of it f. The purport of this vote in 
' which the elector Palatine very unſeaſonably affected 
to treat with the king of France as with an equal, 
was to repreſent to him the great affliction it gave 
the duke of Bouillon to have his fidelity ſuſpected by 
the king; and to aſſure bim, that he himſelf was 
convinced of his innocence, by proofs which he 
thought unanſwerable. The king had ſent for 
Bouillon to come to him and clear up his con- 
duct, and afterward gave him notice by La-Tre- 
mouille that he ſhould at leaſt ſtop at Sedan, but 
Bouillon had done neither the one nor the other; the 
Palatine therefore, to excuſe the duke, alledged, _ 
that with regard to the firſt complaint, the quality of 
his accuſers made it imprudent for the duke to go 
and abandon himſelf to them ; and to the ſecond he 
ſaid, that the gentleman who brought his majeſty's 
letter had found Bouillon at Geneva, from whence 
he had a ſincere intention to go and expect hismajeſty 
at Sedan; but that thinking it neceſſary to take his 
route through Germany, that he might avoid the 
countries in dependence upon Spain and Lorrain, 
and alſo to pay his reſpects to the elector and elect- 
reſs, his kinſwoman, whom he had not yet ſeen, it 
was owing to this tedious journey that he had miſſed 
the opportunity of receiving his majeſty at Sedan. 
| The fecter concluded with repeated aſſurances of the 
'duke's attachment to his majeſty, for the ſincerity of 
which the elector brought the connexion there was 
between them as a proof. © RED LEN 
Henxy anſwered ' the elector's letter with more 
politeneſs than he had reaſon to expect, and promiſ— 
ed, as he had always done, to reſtore the duke of 


|  Hillory of Henry duke. of Bouillon, bock r 
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Bouillon to his friendſhip and eſteem, but upon con- 


- ditions which Bouillon knew himſelf to be too guilty 


to accept. In effect, at the very time that he was 


making theſe new proteſtations, his majeſty received, 
while at Metz, advice from Heidelberg, which he 
communicated to me, that a man, named Du- Pleſſis- 


Bellay, brother to the governor of the young Cha- 


tillon, had been ſent by the duke of Tremouille to 
the duke of Bouillon with diſpatches, in which his 
majeſty was nearly concerned; that this courier, 
vho was to ſet out from Long jumeau, had orders to 
paſs through Sedan without making himſelf known, 


— 
1 
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not even to Du-Maurier ; and, at his return, he was - 
again to paſs A Sedan, 
with the anſwer to 
he was to meet at Comblat, His majeſty would not 
have entered into ſo circumſtantial an account of this 
affair, but that he wiſhed (which however was not 
practicable) that I, in concert with Rapin, could 
arreſt this courier, not before his arrival at Paris, but 
in the road from Paris to Thouars, after he ſhould 
have received letters in that city, which would fully 
diſcover the nature of his commiſſion. n 
His majeſty had certainly no occaſion for father 
proofs of the duke of Bouillon's guilt, I may venture 
to affirm, without any danger of judging too raſhly, 
that the ſubmiſſion which ee 
lately prevailed upon the elector to make in his fa- 
vour, was only diſſembled with a view to two things; 
the firſt was, to inſpire the king with a ſecurity in 
regard to his perſon, and the ſecond, to continue to 
draw from him thoſe ſums which for a long time he 
had regularly received for the ſupport of his fortreſſes. 
This demand he renewed by Saint-Germain, with 
- whom Henry was highly diſpleaſed. His majeſty re- 
commended it earneſtly to me, to have no regard to 
© the inſtances that were made me from Bouillon, but 


and afterwards Paris, 
remouille's diſpatches, whom 


* 


in that ſtep he had 


at the ſame time to give him no reaſon to ſuſpect 


that I had anꝝ knowledge of what he had juſt related | 
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to me. Theſe orders were indeed unneceſlary, after 
the diſcoveries I had: lately made of- the new diſcon- 
. tents which Bouillon and Tremouille had excited in 
the provinces amongſt the proteſtants, and from the 


reſult of the converſation I had with Henry at the 
arſenal, before his departure for Metz, of which 1 


have only mentioned what related to this journey. 
To proceed, after having long conſidered. the cat 
of the cabal, Which ſtruck a mortal blow to the 
heart of Henry, I found means at laſt to ſet him at 
peace, by ſhewing him, that however Crmidoble 
might be its preſent appearance, it would, after ſome 
ineffectual ſtruggles, fall into nothing. What- 
ever notions may be formed of the levity and incon- 
ſiderateneſs of thoſe whom we are. pleaſed to term 
the vulgar, I have always found, that though they 
may fix upon ſome particular aims, and follow them 


* 


not only with raſhneſs but rapture, yet theſe aims 
are always to a certain degree general, and directed to 


ſome common. intereſt ; but that any private one's 
ends, fuch as proceed from the anger or wiſhes of a 
particular man, or of a ſmall number, are never long 


or much regarded. I will venture to ſay farther, that 


of general intereſts the voice of the people will give 
the moſt certain judgment: allowing this principle, 


J conſidered the ſeditious party as terrible, only on 
account of the miſchievous influence that it might _ 


have in the provinces, by miſrepreſentations of the 
king and government; and the dread that might be 
raiſed: of oppreſſion and ſfavery. And as. thoſe in- 
fluences and thoſe terrors would be made every day 


leſs by effects of a contrary kind, and had never in- 


fected the principal governments, or great cities, the 
court could never fee itſelf oppoſed but by a paltry 


rabble, and a few petty fortreſſes, unable to ſtand a 


— 


fortnight againſt a royal army. 


Tur king was at Metz when he heard the 


firſt news of the ſickneſs of 


— ueen Elizabeth, which 
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was ſent to him by the count de Beaumont t, our 
_ "ambaſſador at London: his majeſty, thereupon, re- 
ſolved to haſten his departure from that city. At 
his ſiſter's requeſt, he went from thence to Nancy, 
where ſhe had cauſed a magnificent ballet or inter- 
lude to be prepared for his entertainment. He re- 
mained there for ſome days in great anxiety about 
the next advices which he expected to receive con- 
cerning the health of Elizabeth. The death f of 
this great queen, which he heard of ſoon after, was 
an irreparable loſs to Europe, and to Henry in par- 
_ ticular, who could not hope, in the ſucceſſor of Eliza- 
beth, to find the ſame favourable diſpoſition to all 
his deſigns as he had in this princeſs, ** the irrecon- 
< cileable' enemy of his irreconcileable enemies, 
«© and a ſecond ſelf:“ ſuch were the terms which 
Henry made uſe of in a letter he wrote to me on this 
event, which was almoſt wholly filled with the praiſes 
of this great queen, and expreſſions of ſorrow for 
her loſs, "a Fon e e, ee 
= ' His majeſty,' who was immediately ſenfible how 
greatly this event might influence the political af- 


I Chriſtopher de Harlay, governor of Orleans, who died in 118. | 
1 Elizabeth died the 4th of April, N. S. in the yoth year of her 
age, and the 44th of her reign. The public report and the common 
opinion of the hiſtorians at that time, were, that her death was occa- 
- GHoned by a ſecret grief and melancholy which ſhe could not conquer 
the occaſion of which was attributed to her remorſe and ſelf-reproach 
For being the cauſe of the earl of Eſſex's death, for whom, among all 
her favourites, ſhe had ſhewn the greateſt affection. This is the opi- 
nion of Matthieu, tom. II. liv. iii, p. 570. Thuanus and ſome others 
ſay nothing of this ſuppoſed grief, but, on the contrary, ſay, that like 
Auguſtus, the died without grief or fear, and only through the mere 
failure of nature, Herhatred againſt our religion, and her cruelty in 
putting her firſt couſin, queen Mary, to death, have tarniſhed the luſtre 
of her reign: nevertheleſs, I acquieſe in the elogy beſtowed upon her 
by Thuanus, who concludes his enumeration of her great abilities by 
ſaying, ſhe had thoſe of a king, not merely as ſuch, but of a very great 
king. She ſpake Latin, Greek, French, Italian, and Spaniſh :; the 
was alſo well verſed in the mathematics, hiſtory, politics, &c. Be- 
fides particular hiſtories of her life, ſee Thuanus, Perefixe, Journal de 
Hen. IV, La Septenaaire, an. 1603, Memoires d'Etat de Villeroi, 
tom, III. p. 209, and other French hiſtorians, | 2 
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fairs of Europe, determined, as I have already ſaid, 
to ſend me in quality of ambaſſador extraordinary ts 
king James. He informed me of this his intention. 
in the letter above- mentioned; and fearing, perhaps, 
that I ſhould oppoſe it, as I had formerly done, en- 
deavoured to prevail upon me to accept this commiſ- 
ſion by the ſtron eft motives, and ſuch as he knew 
moſt likely to make an impreſſion on me. I was the 
only perſon Henry could think of for this purpoſe; 
I repeat his words, and that becauſe I was the only 
man in France who had any knowledge of the affairs 
that were to be negotiated in this embaſſy. wy re- 
ligion, probably, had already diſpoſed the new king 
in my favour, and would gain me free acceſs to him. 
I dare not mention what his majeſty further ſaid, in 
regard to that reputation of honour and fidelity which 
he ſaid I had acquired among foreigners.” Henry 
ſoon followed his letter : from Nancy he returned- 
through Toul, Vitry, Rheims, Villers-cotterets, and 
Saint-Germaine-en-layẽ, to Fontainebleau, which, 
within a few days, completed a tour of two months. 
I HAD received a: ſecond letter ſoon after the firſt, 
in which his majeſty ordered me to meet him fifteen 
or twenty leagues from Paris. A report was current, 
that immediately upon the death of Elizabeth the 
Spaniards began to uſe their utmoſt efforts to gain 
the new king; we ſhall afterwards fee that this re- 
port was but too well grounded. Henry had a thou- 
ſand things to ſay” to me on this head, which made 
him extremely deſirous of an opportunity to converſe 
freely with me about it. I joined him at the houſe 
of Monglat, where he had ſcarce any attendants witng 
him, at which he expreſſed great fatisfattion, He 
embraced; me. cloſely three times,. ſaid a few words 
publicly: to me on the ſucceſs of his journey, and en- 
quired more particularly of me about his + buildings - 


7 Henry IV. built the new caſtle of Saint-Germain, extended the' 
gardens to the banks of the Seine, and formed its beautiful terraffes. 


K 5 ; at 


at Saint-Germain and Paris. Materials were then 
Collecting for building his grand gallery at the 


,ouvre,. for the arſenal, and for other works, of 
which had the inſpection and conduct, and which 
Had been partly the ſubjects of thoſe letters I had re- 
ceived from him; therein he had alſo directed me to 

roceed in the execution of what had been projected 
In regard to that apartment of the Louvre called 

The Hall of Antiquities, F 
©; AFTER I had, in a conciſe but ſatis factory manner, 
replied 'to all theſe articles, Henry took me by the 
Hand and led me into the garden, at the door of 
"which he ordered ſome of his guards to be placed. 
The embaſſy to England was the ſole ſubject of our 
converſation. His majeſty had at firſt imparted to 
"IT 1 .. . | 7 Ih 
his court his refolution to ſend this embaſſy, but 
Without naming the perſon whom he had fixe upo 
to execute it. The 3 of this alone had ex- 
cited ſome murmurs among the partiſans of the pope 
and Spain, and it was faid, that Henry ſought allies 
only among princes who were of a different religion 
from his own. But when his majeſty, notwithſtand- 
ing, declared publicly his intention to inveſt me with 
this employment, their diſguſt then ſhewed' itſelf 
without reſtraint. This whole cabal, which I had 
good reaſon to think was made up of my moſt in- 
veterate enemies, boldly repreſented to his majeſty, 
that to ſend a huguenot to treat concerning the in- 
-  * tereſtof the kingdom, with a prince of the ſame re- 
ligion, would be highly dangerous to the ſtate; and 
more eſpecially fo, were he intruſted with a full 
power. Finding they could not prevail upon his 
majeſty to revoke my nomination, they contented 
themſelves with getting my commiffion confined 
only to condolances upon the death of the late 
queen, and compliments for the new king; or, at 
moſt, to an inſpection into the ſtate of affairs in 
England; but without any power to act, or even to 
confer, on the principal occaſion of my journey. 
| | 1 
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whoſe commiſſion 


of both, by mixing them. in the moſt pr 


hos 
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theſe ſecret practices in his court, of which I. was till 


then ignorant, repeated to me his aſſurances, that 
he had not been influenced by them to altgggþis de- 
figns, either with reſpect to the embaſſy, M hoice 


of me, or of the particular. point which be had at firſt 


in view: and he further confirmed. this his reſolu- 
tion, by judiciouſly obſerving, that an embaſſy, | 

ſhould be.confin?d merely to . 
mony, would be uſeleſs and vain; and that, if 


there were any hopes of ever ſeeing the new king of 


England purſue the maxims of Elizabeth, in regard 


to the political engagements of that princeſs, it would 
doubtleſs depend chiefly on the manner in which he 


ſhould be at firſt prejudiced againſt the houſe of Auſ- 


tria, and in favour of the alliance with France and 
its antient partiſans: but he confeſſed to me, that. 
this point appeared to him, in all reſpect, ſo extteme-„ 
ly difficult, that, unleſs it was e with the | 


_ utmoſt dexterity, both in the council. of France, 


and at the Engliſh court, it would, perhaps, be bet- 
ter not to think of ĩt at all. He further ſaid, that it 


would firſt be neceſſary ſo to impoſe on the enemies 


Which I had in the court and council, that they 
might ſuſpect nothing in my commiſſion more than 
what ſhould be declared to me in their preſence, and 
even with their conſent. His majeſty, on this o. 


caſion, repeated a- ſimile, of La Riviere's, which - 


he often uſed, that the kingdom of France may be 
compared to an apothecary's ſhop, in which are con- 
tained not only the moſt ſalutary remedies, but alſo; 
the moſt ſubtile poiſons; and that the king, like an 
able apothecary, ought to make the beſt advantage 


y, 5 manner... 


In regard. to the propoſitions, which I ſhould make 


to the Engliſh miniſters, he ſaid, I ought to be 
cautious not to expoſe the ſovereign of the principal. 
kingdom in Europe to the ſhame of having made 
adyances which ſhould be neglected or deſpiſed, and. 
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perhaps to a neceſfity of revenging them: and as te, * 


the more ſecret propoſitions, which, at a poper op? 
portunity, I ſhould make to king James, he ſaid ic 
would Muire great judgment and dexterity, td 
ning, by any imprudent ſtep, his engage 


certain, or at leaſt far from being concluded. His 
majeſty ſuppoſed, that all cauſes of diſſatisfaction 
might, as much as it was poſſible, be obviated, by 
giving me, in W and in open council, ſuch in- 
ructions, in regard to my embaſſy, as ſhould: ap- 
pear to be only general; and merely complimentary, 
which I might publicly produce in England as well, 
as in France, but which, however, ſhould not pre- 


\ 


vent my ſeconding his majeſty's more particular in- 
tentions, whenever a favourable opportuni 


might 
preſent ; provided, nevertheleſs, that I did it as of 
myſelf, and without giving this prince to underſtand, 
that I was authoriſed herein by the king my maſter. ' 


War his majeſty thus acquainted me with, ap- 


peared to me of ſuch conſequence, that I de- 
fired him to grant me four days to conſider of it, be- 


| fore I gave him my anſwer. I immediately ſet out 


poſt for Paris, to be at liberty to make my refſexions, 
and Henry departed from thence for Jully. I eaſily 
perſuaded myſelf to comply with the king's deſires, - 
but I thought it a neceſſary precaution to have his ma- 
jeſty's more immediate avowal and authority for all 


theſe propoſitions which he had enjoined me to make 


to the king of England, as of myſelf, without which 
J thought it would be riſquing too much. To be 


favourably received and heard by king James, it 
would be proper to begin by gaining his confidence, 


to which my religion gave me the beſt claim; but I 
was ſenſible, that, by this, I ſhould be obliged to- 
break through thoſe bounds of circumſpection, 
which, in France, I had preſcribed to myſelf, out 
of a deference to the religion of the prince. I had 
no reaſon to doubt but that, Whatever words might 
„ eſcape 


eſcape me, which, in this reſpect, ſhould” appear 
ſomewhat free, would be as induftriouſly reported 
by the enemies I ſhould have in that cout as = 
eould have been in France; and I had * cauſe 
for being apprehenſive,” that ſomething of this kind 
mould be afterwards repreſented in ſuch a manner, 
as to appear criminal in the eyes of his majeſty, 
whoz as well as other princes, had his mo- 
ments of miſtruſt and itt humour ; and ſometimes 
one of theſe moments is ſufficient to ruin a miniſter, 
however firmly ſupported ; a reverſe of fortune which - 
it was not impoſſible but I myſelf might experience. 
Al theſe conſiderations confirmed me in a refo- - 
lution, not to depart without a writing ſigned by his 
majeſty, and known only to us two, whereby, what- 
ever my conduct might be at the court of London, 
and whatever expreſſions I might uſe to the king of 
England, I might be able, if neceſſary, to ruflify 
myfelf, and ſhew that I had done nothing but to 
promote the ſucceſs of our affairs, and that by his 
majeſty's expreſs orders. Thus I declared 5 5 
ſelf to Henry, when, at the end of four days, he | 
came to the arſenal to receive my anſwer ; though 
indeed T made this declaration no otherwiſe than by 
ſaying, that I was full of fears leſt any part ot my 
conduct, on this occaſion, ſhould draw upon me the 
misfortune of his diſpleaſure. | e 
Ws were at that inſtant alone. Henry, after 
having taken a ſhort turn among the workmen in 
the grand walk, and commended what they were 
doing, called me to him, and we went, as was his 
cuſtom, to the end of this walk, which terminates in 
a kind of balcony, from whence there is a view of 
Paris. My propoſal gave him a moment's thought, 
after which he confeſſed I was in the right, and in a 
few days he brought me himſelf the writing I re- 
quired, and, having read it to me, gave it into my 
hands. It was expreſſed in ſuch terms, as rendered 
it highly probable that Henry would never obligeme 
eg „„ ta 
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to make it public. I was permitted to appear, to the 
king of England and his miniſters, ſo zealous for 
the reformed religion, as to give them aſſurances 
that I preferred it both to my country and king, to 
whom, on this account, I was not more attached 
than to the king of England. The propoſitions which 
] was to make this prince were alſo enumerated, but 
1 ſhall omit them here, as being already related 
in the account of my conference with queen Eliza- 
beth, and of Henry's grand deſign: I was alſo di- 
rected to deſire the king of England, in caſe he 
ſhould not approve of what I had to propoſe to him, 
not to let it be known in France, becauſe. I was not 
authoriſed to make any ſuch' propoſitions; and fur- 


| ther (ſuppoſing king James approved them) I ſhould 


feign to defer communicating; to the king my maſter 

what might be agreed between us, till I ſhould ſee 
whether it would be as favourably received by the 
Northern crowns, and the ſtates-general of the Uni 

ted-Provinces, as by his Britannic majeſty, _ 


Sch was my, ſecret credential letter, which Il 
then conſidered: as a great acquiſition, and no doubt 
the king, on his fide, thought it as great a compli- 
ance; yet it is certain, that by this we had neither 
of us done what was ſufficient. It was neceſſary to 
be prepared for the king of England's abſolute and 
entire compliance with all his majeſty's intentions, 
and to be able to make the beſt of an opportunity, 


be. which perhaps might never offer again. In a word, 


to conclude a treaty, I ought to have carried with 
me a blank ſigned by the king; but our fear of the 
faction we had to combat in council did ſcarce per- 
mit us even to think of this. id hat ay ets 
I regard to the general inſtructions which I have 
mentioned, the king deferred having them drawn up 
till he came to Fontainebleau, for which place he 
ſet out, attended by his whole court; and in three 
days his douncil were to follow: but they were 
countermanded on account of a violent diſorder, 
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which ſeized Henry immediately after his arrival at 
Fontainebleau, which was about the twentieth of 

5 May *: this was ſo ſtrong a retention of urine, that 
his phyſicians at firſt deſpaired of his life. The 
king himſelf was ſtrongly perſuaded that his laſt 
hour approached, and being deſirous to divide the 
few moments which he had yet to live, between the 
care of his ſoul, and that of his, kingdom, he ad- 
dreſſed himſelf with great fervour to God, and then 
dictated the following letter, which was immediate - 

ly diſpatched to me at Paris, where I was maki 

the neceſſary preparations for my voyage, and little 
expected ſo melancholy a meſſage. My friend, I 
find myſelf ſo ill, that it ſeems highly probable 
„God will ſoon diſpoſe of me; Th being me 
*. duty, next to the care of my ſoul, to make the 

« neceſſary diſpoſitions to ſecure the ſucceſſion to 
„my children, that their reign may be proſperous, 
and may promote the happineſs of my wife, my 
kingdom, my good and faithful ſervants, and my 
dear people, whom I love equally with my own 
children, I defire to confer with you on all theſe 
matters: come to me therefore with all diligence, 
and ſay nothing of it to any one; make an ap- 
« pearance only of going to the conyenticle at Ab- 
lon; and having privately ordered e to 

be there in readineſs, proceed immediately to this 

"<6 near” . rr 
Tux peruſal of this moſt ſenſibly affected me. I 
ſet out with the greateſt precipitation. When I en, 
tered the king's chamber, I found him in his bed; 


The king, ſays the marechal de Baſſompierre, was ſeized with 
a retention of urine on the eve of Pentecoſt, which gave him great 
pain, but he was ſoon freed fromit. The phyſicians being aſſembled, 
(theſe are the words which we find in the Journal de L'Etoile) the 
reſult of their conſultations were in theſe terms: Abſtineat a quavis 
muliere; etiam regina; fin minus, periculam eſt ne ante tres menſes elapſes 
vitam cum morte commutet, Henry the IVth did not ſtrictly obſerye 
what, was here enjoined him, nor did any bad conſequence ariſe 
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' the queen was ſeated by him, and held one of his 
hands between hers; he held out the other to me, 
and ſaid, . My good friend, draw near and em- 
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< brace me, I am extremely glad you are come; is 


cc 
cc 


Cc 


it not ſtrange that, two hours after I wrote to you, 


my exceſſive pains ſhould begin to abate ? I hope, 
by degrees, they will entirely leave me, for I 
have made water three times, the laſt moſt pro- 
fuſely, and with but little pain.“ Then turning 


to the queen, This, faid he, of all my fervants, is 


cc 
ce 
(c 
cc 
cc 
ce 
40 


CC. 


he who beſt underſtands, and is moſt careful of, 
the interior affairs of my kingdom, and, had I 
been taken from you, would have been beſt able 
to ſerve both you and ay children: I know, in- 
deed, that his temper is fomewhat auſtere, that he 

is often rather too plain for fuch a ſpirit as yours, 
and that, on this account, many have endeavour- 
ed to prejudice you and my children againſt him, 
that he might be removed from you; but if ever 


this event ſhould happen, and you ſhould employ 


cc 
cc 


. cc 


cc 
ce 
cc 


cc 
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ſuch and ſuch perſons (naming them ſoftly in her 
ear) and, inſtead of following the good counſels 


of this man, ſhould be wholly guided by their 


opinions, depend upon it, it will prove deftruc- 
tive to the ſtate, and may, perhaps, ruin my 
children and yourſelf, I have ſent thus ſuddenly. 
for him, that, with him and you, I might con- 
ſult upon the means to prevent theſe evils; but I 
thank God my precautions will probably not yet 


5; be neceſſary.” 


_ Covritrs. upon couriers were the next day diſ- 
patched, to diſſipate the diſagreeable rumours which 
werealready ſpread inall places. I did not myſelfreturn 
to Paris, till I had ſeen the king make water: he- 
would have it fo, and he did it twice with ſuch faci- 
lity, that I was perfectly ſatisfied all danger was over. 

Three days after, I received a letter from him, 


wherein he informed me, that, having been bled in 


the 


the left arm by La Riviere the evening I left him, 
he had been greatly relieved, and, having reſted well 
the whole night, found himſelf grow better and bet- 
ter every hour. He thanked me for the intereſt I 
ſeemed to take in his health, and for the advice 
which, on this occaſion, I had been free enough to 
give him, to be more moderate in hunting; and he 
promiſed to obſerve what I had ſaid. He was àlrea- 
dy able to be as circumſtantial as uſual in thoſe de- 
tails with which his letters were commonly filled: 
he directed me in this, to ſend two hundred crowns 
to each of the perſons afflicted with the evil, whom 
his own diſorder had prevented him from touchi 
and whom nevertheleſs he would not ſend back. 
Herein alſo, he thanked me for the portraits of the - 
new _ and queen of England, which I had ſent - 
him, is majeſty's phyſicians were unanimous, on 
this occaſion, in making him the ſame repreſenta- 
tions which I had done, in regard to the injury his 
health received from the violence of his exerciſe in 
hunting. He followed their advice, and found him- 
ſelf conſiderably better for it: he alſo received great 
benefit from the waters of Pougues, which he drank 
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this year for ſome time, during which men 
princeſs his daughter was taken ſo ill, that her;lik 
was deſpaired of; both the king and the dauphin his 
ſon went frequently.to ſee her. ²ð⁊ - 
ToGETHER with this letter from his majeſty, the 
contents of which I have here related, I received 
another much longer, which Villeroi wrote to me 
by his order, upon the affairs of England. Herein 
he informed me, that his majeſty had ſent to acquaint 
the count of Beaumont with his recovery, that he 
might notify it to the king of England; alſo that! 
was expected by his Britannic majeſty, who attri- 
buted my delay to the king's indiſpoſition, and to 
the baron Du-Tour's not having notified to the 
king in form, the death of Elizabeth, and the ny 
HOY | ceſſion 
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ceſſion of James the VIth * to the crown of Eng 
land. The baron Du Tour was, for this purpoſe, 


ſent by James to his moſt: Chriſtian majeſty: he left 
London on the day after this prince's entry there, 
and arrived a few days after at Fontainebleau, where 
the acquitted himſelf of his commiſſion. Villeroi 
further informed me, that my departure from Eng- 
land, for theſe reaſons, being no longer to be defer- 


red, the king would ſoon ſend for me, and inform 
me of the day: but his majeſty changed his inten- 


tion in this reſpect, and came himſelf to Paris. 
The heat, which had begun early in this year, was 
exceſſive, and rendered the ſands of Fontainebleau 
inſupportable to one but juſt recovering from ſick- 


Two days after his majeſty's arrival at Paris, 


he aſſembled the chancellor Bellievre, Villeroi, 


Maiſſe, and Sillery, on the ſubject of my depar- 


ture, and that I might receive my public inſtructions 


Henry Stuart, baron of Darnly, duke of 0 ec. eſpouſ- 
ed Mary Stuart, widow of Francis II. of France; ha ving after 


- his death retired into Scotland. He was ſtrangled in his bed in 1567. 


James Stuart, at firſt king of Scotland, and-afterwards-of England, 
was his ſon, and died in 1625. On his acceſſion to the crown of 
England, the marquiſs of Roſny wrote the following complimen- 
-tary letter to the archbiſhop of Glaſgow, at that time his ambaſſador 


in France; the original of which is in the cabinet of the preſent duke 


of Sully. Hs; 
- +,» - _  . - To the Scots ambaſſador. -  — 
inn 


e liege you have in We graſperity de ate of the 


king of Scotland, joined to the defire I have to do you ſervice, 
4% have induced me to write to you, that, by the letter which I have 


© juſt received from the governor of Dieppe, you might'be inform- 


i ed of the deceaſe of the queen of England, of the acceſſion, recep- 
« tion and acknowledgment of the king of Scotland to that crown, 
and that all things there are in a tate of peace and tranquility; for 
< which1 rejoice with you, it being highly beneficial to all, and the 
deſire of every good man,” 3 4 8 
83 8 Sa 
| | © Your moſt humble couſin 
 - © and ſervants” #705 
© Signed Roswy, 
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in their preſence. When I entered the king's cloſet, 
where this council was held, I told his majeſty that 
the count of Soiſſons was in the chamber without; 
and that it appeared to me neceſſary that he like- 
wiſe ſhould be introduced, to be a witneſs of my de- 
putation. Henry replied, that he did not know the 
count was there; and that, from what I had juſt 
ſaid, he would take occaſion to reconcile us to each 
other; for the count of Soiſſons'“ reſentment ſtill 
ſubſiſted. Accofdingly, the count meeting me two 
days after, as I entered the palace, told me, that he 
had learned from a good hand that I had rendered 
him an office which he had no reaſon to expect from 
me; he thanked me for it, aſſured me that he would 
forget the paſt, and for the future would be my 
friend: but he did not long continue in theſe ſen- 
timents. e eee 5 £ LOT IF OP | 
Tx principal object of theſe inſtructions had al- 
ways been a cloſe 3 between France and Eng- 
land againſt Spain, notwithſtanding all that had 
been done to prevent it by the partiſans of that 
crown in France. The principal difference between 
theſe, and the ſecret inſtructions which I had re- 
ceived from his majeſty, was, that in the former he 
had concealed the true motives to this alliance: I 
will not tranſcribe them here, as the particulars _ , 
would be too long and circumſtantial. The ſub- 
ſtance of them was briefly as follows: To take 
every opportunity of diſcourſing upon, and inform- 
ing the king of England, of all the unjuſt and viq- 
lent proceedings of Spain, thereby to inſpire him 
with an averſion to that crown: to repreſent the ya- - 
rious arts employed by her to embroil Europe; her 
new uſurpations in Italy; her ſecret practices in 
England, by means of the Jeſuits; her intrigues in 
Ireland and Scotland, under the ſanction of the au- 
thority which the Pope pretends to have over thoſe 
kingdoms ; her , deſigns upon Straſbourg, by forc- 
ing the cardinal of Fab to conſent to the pope's 
* An ging 
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France or England; and moſt probably towar 
latter, on account of the pope's long erer, to 
it. I was alſo to undeceive the king of England, in 
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giving the coadjutorſhip of it to the brother-in-law 
of the catholic king; finally, her proceedings to 
obtain univerfal monarchy : all which did but too 


evidently appear. | | 
In conſequence of theſe repreſentations, the king 
of England muſt either have concluded a peace with 


Spain, or have entered into an open or ſecret war 
againſt that crown: in the firſt caſe, I was to'con- 
_ *vince this prince, that a peace would enable Spain 


to get poſſeſſion of the Low Countries: after which 
ſhe would not fail to turn her arms either againſt 
s the 


regard to the report induſtriouſſy ſpread by Spain, 


that ſhe had no intention to get poſtefion of the 


Low Countries, but only to form them into a diſ- 
tinct kingdom, ſuch as that of Burgundy had been, 


to be given to the arch-duke. As a laſt reſource, I 


was to inſiſt, that Spain ſhould at leaſt be made to 


purchaſe this peace at a high price, or ſhould be 
obliged to the king of France or E 

eſpecially that ſhe ſhould give up Oſtend. In caſe 
an open. war ſhould be reſolved upon, I was to en- 


ngland for it; and 


deavour to diſcover the intention of the king of 


England on that head, and if poſſible prevent it, and 
repreſent to him the neceſſity of beginning by giving 
a powerful aſſiſtance to the States. | 
FINALLY, if a ſecret war was reſolved upon, in 
which I was to uſe my endeavours to confirm or en- 
gage the king of England, in this caſe I was to re- 
- preſent to him, that prudence required he ſhould be- 
gin by ſtrengthening himſelf upon the throne, ſe- 


curing it to his deſcendants, and by gaining Europe 


in his. intereſts; ſo that Spain might be one day irre- 
ſiſtibly attacked: that till this was effected it would 


be proper only to keep this power in awe, or engage 
her in a fruitleſs employment of her forces againſt 


Flanders; that in the mean time the conditions 6f 
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the union might be agreed on, and cemented. by, a 
double marriage between the children of the two 
kings; which, however, ſhould not be declared till 
they had begun the execution of their deſigns. 1 
was moreover to be particularly careful to regulate. 
and determine the nature of the ſuccours which 
were proviſionally to be dy the States; and pre- 
vent the Engliſh council from, demanding the three! 

hundred thouſand livres which that crown had lent. 
the United Provinces, leſt they might thereby be in- 
duced to throw themſelves into the arms of Spain: 
on the contrary, I was to. perſuade his Britannic 
majeſty to be at new expences, equally with his 
moſt Chriſtian majeſty, in favour of theſe: people, and 
to aſſiſt them with the ſame number of ſhips as 
queen Elizabeth had done; alſo to obtain permiſ- 
ſion, that the four hundred and fifty thouſand livres, 
which this queen had lent France, might be appli- 
ded as exigencies ſhould require in Flanders; and 
that three hundred thouſand livres more might be ad- 
ed to them by England, that, with the ſeven hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand livres which Henry obliged: 
himſelf to join to them, a fund might be formed of 
fifteen hundred thouſand livres for the preſent neceſ- 
ſities of the States-General. In caſe I could not 
gain a compliance with theſe articles, I was to en- 
deavour to get the States debt to England of three 
hundred thouſand livres diſcharged, France oblig- 
ing herſelf to pay it; alſo, to manage this affair in 


ſuch a manner, that the king of Erfiand might not 


have the maritime towns of Holland delivered to 
him as. ſecurities for theſe ſuccours ; and to ſound 
his intentions in regard to thoſe of which he was al- 
ready poſſeſſed in Zealand. In purſuance, of this 
plan, I was to conſult with Barnevelt, act in con- 
cert with him and the ſtates deputies at London, 
ſeem attached to their intereſts, entertain them 
with agreeable hopes, perſuade them that their in- 
tereſts were the care of the Britiſh council, without 


giving 
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giving umbrage to this council, and make the beſt 
A Fri 1 Suld of the knowledge they might 
have acquired of the new court and the king. 
Tanks were the principal points of my inſtruc- 
tions: there were ſome others which did not relate 
to the ſame ſubject, or at leaſt not immediately; 
ſuch was that in regard to the piracies of the Eng- 
liſh. I was charged to complain, that ſince the treaty 
of Vervins they had taken from France to the amount 
of a million; and I was to endeavour to get a diſſo- 
lution of the treaty of commerce concluded between 
England and France in 1572, as being diſadvantage- 
ous to France, which by that treaty had not the ſame 
ivileges and immunities in England that the Eng- 
ſich had in France. The cloſe union between Eliza- 
beth and Henry had cauſed all things to be equal on 
both ſides during the reign of that queen, and this 
treaty was then conſidered as void, though it had ne- 
ver been formally annulled. My orders were, how- 
ever, to be extremely circumſpect on this head, and 
even entirely to ſuppreſs it, if I found that by bring- 
ing it upon the carpet I might run any riſque of raiſ- 
ing a ſuſpicion in the new king, from which Eliza- 
beth herſelf had not been exempt, that France only 
ſought to embark England in a war with Spain, out 


| of which ſhe would then eaſily extricate herſelf, If 


what the baron Du-Tour had ſaid in France, of his 
 Britannic majeſty's reſolution to ſuccour Oftend, 
ſhould' appear to be well grounded, I might then 
ſpare: myſelf part of theſe-precautions. 
Tux manner in which I was to treat with 
the ambaſladors of the king of Spain and the arch- 
dukes; the attention which I was to beſtow on 
the affairs of Ireland and Scotland; and the juſtifi- 
cation of Beaumont, againſt whom king James had 
been prejudiced, and for whom I was charged to 
procure the ſame privileges of this prince which 
were enjoyed by his agent in France: theſe were 
other articles of my inſtructions. There was = 
1 £4 | : Article 
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article concerning the duke of Bouillon, in reſpect 
to whom I was to be ſilent, unleſs the king of Eng-, 
land ſhould ſpeak to me about him, to Which 
would probably be induced by the elector Palatine; 
and in this caſe I was to paint the duke of Bouillon 
in his real character, and not to engage the king of 
France in any thing on his accaunt. We may ob- 
ſerve, that the ſubjects of my negociations were 
ſufficiently extenſive, for I was to gain a knowledge 
of the diſpoſitions of the king and people of England, 
not only with reſpect to Spain and Flanders, but alſo 
to the northern crowns : | to. ſay the truth, the poli- 
tical ſtate of all Europe was concerned in my enſuing 
conduct and its conſequences. W ety 14007 
T Hts inſtructions &, in which, to my other titles, 
his majeſty had added that of marquis, e been 
read to me aloud, were then delivered to me in 
preſence of the count of Soiſſons, Sillery, and Jean- 
nin, ſigned by his majeſty and Villeroi, Henry al- 
ſo gave me ſix letters, one from his majeſty to the 
king of England, beſides another for the ſame prince 
for form-ſake counter - ſigned; two others, in the 
ſame manner, from the king to the queen of Eng- 
land, and two others from the queen of France to 
the King and queen of England: his majeſty alſo 
gave me a cypher, with which the council was ac- 
quainted ; but he likewiſe ſecretly gave me another, 
of which none but we two had the key. When I 


went to take my leave of this prince, he preſented | 


me his hand to kiſs, then embraced me, wiſhed me 
2 good voyage, repeated his reliance upon me, and 


his hopes of nay good ſucceſs. 


THe. beginning of June I ſet out for Calais, where 


* The original of theſe inſtructions, ſigned with Henry IV's on » 
hand, is ſtill in being; as alſo another piece, written by M. de Roſ- © 
ny, bearing this title, 4 memorandum made by me, and delivered to M. de 
Villeroi, according to bis deſire, to aſſiſi bim in preparing my inſtruftions. 
This piece is only a recapitulation of all the points which were the 
objects of his embaſſy to London, Cabinet of the duke of Sully, © 
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I was to embark, having with me a retinue of up- 
wards of two hundred gentlemen, or who called them- 
ſelves ſuch, of whom a conſiderable number were 
really of the firſt diſtinction. Juſt before my depar- 
ture old Servin came and preſented his ſon to me, 
and begged I would uſe my endeavours to make him 
4 man of ſome worth and honeſty ; but he confeſſed 
it was what he dared not hope, not through any 
want of underſtanding or capacity in the young man, 
but from his natural inclination to all kinds of vice. 
The old man was in the right: what he told me 
havingexcited my be. to gain a thorough know- 
ledge of young Servin, 1 found him to be at once 
both a wonder and a monſter; for I can give no 
other idea of that aſſemblage of the moſt excellent 
and moſt pernicious qualities. Let the reader repre- 
ſent to hunſelf a man of a genius ſo lively, and an 
underſtanding ſo extenſive, as rendered him ſcarce 
ignorant of any thing that could be known; of ſo 
_ vaſt and ready a comprehenſion, that he immediately 
made himſelf maſter'of what he attempted z and of 
ſo prodigious a memory, that he never forgot what 
he had once learned; he poſſeſſed all parts of philoſo- 
phy and the mathematics, particularly fortification 
and drawing; even in theology he was fo well ſkilled, 
that he was an excellent preacher whenever he had a 
mind to exert that talent, and an able diſputant for 
and againſt the reformed religion indifferently ; he not 
only underſtood Greek, Hebrew, and all the lan- 
guages which we call learned, but alſo all the dif- 
erent jargons, or modern dialects; he accented and 
pronounced them fo naturally, and ſo perfectly imi- 
tated the geſtures and manners both of the ſeveral 
nations of Europe, and the particular provinces of 
France, that he might have been taken for a native 
of all or any of theſe countries; and this quality he 
applied to counterfeit all ſorts of perſons, wherein he 
ſucceeded wonderfully; he was, moreover, the beſt 
comedian and greateſt droll that perhaps ever ap- 


peared; 
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peared ; He Had a genius for poetry, and had wrote! 
many verſes; he played upon almoſt allinſtruments, 
was à perfect maſter of muſic, and ſung moſt 5 
ably and juſtly; he likewiſe could ſay maſs; for he 
was of à ditpoſttion to do, as well as to know, all 
ie e his 
mind, he Was light, nimble, dexterous, and fit for 
all exerciſes; he could ride well, and in dancing, 
wreſtling, and leaping, he was admited: thete are 
not any recreative games that he did not kxnow; and 
he was filled in almoſt all mechanic arts. But 
now for the reverſe of the medal: here it appe 
that he was treacherous, cruel, cowardly, deceitful; 
a liar, a cheat, a drunkard and 83 ; a ſharper - 
in play, immetſed in every ſpecies of vice, a blaſ-' 
phemer, an atheiſt: in a'word; in him might be 
found all the vices contrary to nature, honour,” re- 
ligion, and fociety; the truth of which he himſelf 
evinced with His lateſt breath, for he died in the flow- 
er of his age, in a common brothel, perfectly cor- 
rupted by his. debaucheries, and expired with the 
glaſs in his hand, curſing and denying God. 
Prom the moment of my departure to that of my 
return, I wrote regularly to his majeſty, and gave 
him an exact account of whatever happened to me. 
My letters were of three kinds: for indifferent 
things T ufed only the common character; my gene- 
ral cypher 1 uſed for ſuch matters as were to be 
known only to the council; and my ſecret eypher 
I employed in what I addreſſed to the king himſelf, 
which was to be ſeen only by him: his majeſt7 
choſe to have the greateſt part of ty letters in this 
cypher, though he found the difficulty of decyphe- 


ring ſo great, that he at laſt entruſted the key to 

Lomenie, whom'he encouraged from time to time to 

render bimſelf well ſeilted In it; but the difficulty 

pber, whenever I wanted to deſcend to particulars, 

a * — of my 
Vos, III. | 


| letters j 


Ietters;; however, I complied with, his majeſty's de-, 
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| rh this, xeſpeRt as well as L could, more eſpeci * 
ally after the atfair of the loſt diſpatch: All theſe. 
letters, which I have preſerved, L ſhall here reduce 
to the form of a narrative, wherein the public may 
be exactly informed of every material circumſtance 
relative to:my,embaſly at London, and my negocia- 

tions. with king James.. 1 
{LAI I The I 5 . 

21 Une En a day at Calais, waiting for Saint. ue, 
and ſome. others, who had honoured me with their 
company. I found the vice-admiral “ of France 
ready to receive me: and the vice-admirals of Eng- 
land and Holland alſo came and deſired I would em- 
e eee ee en og 
of the good underſtanding between the Engliſh and 
Spaniards, occaſioned by what had paſſed at the em. 
barkation of count d' Aremberg, of from, 
the, arch-dukes, and the complaints which I ſaw 


made to De- Vic, of the enterprizes of the Engliſh . 
cruizers upon the coaſts of France, inclined me at 
Rirſt to . 5 their offers; but finding nothing in 
the 1 received at Calais from Beau-. 
moge, concerning what: I was told, to, prejudice, me 
azainft the new court of London, I changed my de-, 
lign in this reſpect; and that I might not begin by 
giving them any cauſe of complaint, I accepted the 
two veſſels offered me by the Engliſh ä 7 

I zMBARKED., the 15th of June at fix o'clock in 
the morning. The Engliſh, by whom I was ſerved, 
Paid-me_ a reſpect which appeared to me to degene- 
rate into ſervility: but I had very ſoon reaſon to al- 
ter this opinion of them. Even at the very moment 
when they deſired I would command them in every 
reſpect as if they were of my own nation, De- Vic, 
who only ſought an opportunity of ſhewing the Eng- 15 
liſh his reſentment of the violences com mitted by their 
pirates, advancing, bearing the French flag on his. 
* Dominic De Vic, fignior d'Ermenonville, governor of Saint. 
Denis, Calais, and Amiens, vice-admiral of France: he died in 1610. 
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main: top - gallant- maſt, I found eee ; 
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Engliſh were enraged at an offence, whic 
ing to them, was equally injurious to the king of 
England, and the king of France, whom J repre-. 


ſented : and I had reaſon to think them ſtill more 


rude and unpolite, when, without deigning to con- 
ſult me, fifty ſnot were immediately fired againſt 
De-Vic's + ſhip. It was with great difficulty that 


+ Thuanus and the Septenary Chronology, whoſe teſtimony here- | 


upon is of great weight, more eſpecially as they agree in it, both lay, 
that the captain of the Engliſh ſhip in which M. de Roſny was, did. 
actually fire upon the French vice-admiral. But as I ſuſpe& our Me 
moirs either for the honour of our nation, or perhaps from vanity, 
have ſomewhat qualified this matter, I will here lay it before K 
reader as it is related in the Chronology above-mentioned : ** De- Vie, 
« vice-admiral. of France, ſoon after he had caft anchor in Doyle. 


road fat which place he had landed part of the retinue of M. de” 


« Roſny) failed from thence on his return to Calais; and paſſing by 
« the ſhip on board of which M. de Roſny then was, he ordered his 
&© flag to be hoiſted, and gave him a falute ; ſoon after which, the 
« flag was again taken in, The Engliſh captain of the ſhip wherein 
cc. M. de Roſny was, ſeeing the French flag hoifted, commanded his 

« men to fire upon the vice-admiral of France, ſwearing he would 
6e ſuffer-no flag to be ſeen in theſe ſeas but that of England: A gun 
c was immediately fired upon De-Vice's ſhip, who, having demanded - 
ce the reaſon of it, prepared to defend himſelf. M. de Roſny com- 
„ plained of it to the Engliſh captain, and repreſented the firing this 


ec ſhot as an offence done to himſelf; but he talked toa man who re- . 
« fuſed to hear reaſon, and who anſwered him only with rage and 


«fury; he was therefore forced to ſubmit, and made a ſign to the 
« 'yice-admiral of France to take in his flag, which he did. * 

© thinking himſelf injured, demanded ſatisfaction of the Engl - 
«© miral; who anſwered him, that the king of England, his maſter, 
c did not permit what the captain had preſumed to do, deſired that 
© he would excuſe his indiſcretion, &c. and promiſed that nothing 
46 like it ſhould ever happen again. This reply appeaſed and quietel all 
cc parties.“ 'Chron. Septen. and 'Thuanus, an. 1603. Cardinal 
Richlieu, in his Teſtament Politique, makes uſe of this as an argu- 
ment, to demonſtrate to Lewis XIII. the abſolute neceſſity there was 
for a naval power: The cannonſhot, ſays he, by piercing the veſſel, 
0 pierced the hearts of all true Frenchmen; and if the words of king 


= 
* 
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ce James were eisil, yet were they of no other effect, than to oblige | 
e the duke of Sully to obtain his ſatisfaction from his own prudence, ' -** 
© by feigning to be contented, tho* his diſcontent, and his reaſon for 


it, was really greater, and farther from being removed than ever. 
© The king, your. father, was under a neceſſity to uſe diſſimulation on 


cc this occaſion, but he did it with the reſolution, Whenever it 


might again be neceſſary, to r the juſt rights of his crown 
* f ; | | g 2 : . 1 5 4 
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give me 


by dropping his flag upon m 
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Trade myſelf heard ; which, however, I at laſt ef. 
ſected, by repreſenting to them, that De- Vic aged 


"to do me the greater honour; and alſo to 
a more diſtinguiſhed mark of his reſpeg, 
firſt command ſo to do. 


Icheugbt it would be moſt prudent to do this; and 


my Pap 
ed Upon 
random. | 
fefaly underſtood, and took in his flag; but, as I was 


ih Hearing what I faid, were ſo far prevail- 
by it, as to make their next difcharge at 
L made a ſignal to De- Vic, which he per- 


afterwards" told, he ſwore at the ſame time to be re- 

venged on the En li whenever he ſhould again 
meet with them. Though þ much queſtion, had 
the opportunity now been given Him, whether he 


could have obtained. the revenge he threatened: be 


that however as it will, the diſpute was ended by this 


means, and our paſſage met with np further inter- 
ruption. 


1 


» Tarnived at Dover about three o'clock in the af- 


tetnoon. 


Beaumont, together with Sir Lewis 


Lewkenor, were there waiting for me. Sir Lewis 
had the ſume office in England, which Gondy had 


baſladors 


in France, being that part of the reception of am- 


which conſiſts in providing them with 


lodging, proviſions, horſes, or chariots, and other 


things of this nature. The mayor of Dover alſo 
came and complimented me; and the acclamations 
of the people were ſo great, that it was ſaid, that no- 


rking like it had ever before been ſeen for any ambaſ- 


ſador. But I was not now to be impoſed upon by 
theſe 2 nces, having ſo lately received > dif 


ferent ſpecimen of the Engliſh politeneſs, of which 


eu fach ai naval foret as time would furniſh him with the 
 *© means" to arquire;” Part II. chap. ix. In regatd to the fact, 


1 -. which is alſo related in the Teſtament, the circumſtances are told in 


- Nightly 


5 
d 
1 
* 
3 


manner almoſt entirely different. We may further obſerve, that M. 

ie Sully; in that part uf his Memoirs where he ſpeaks of the ſatis- 
in which he defired king James to grant him, paſſes it over very 
3 doubtleſs, becauſe he would not appear to have bren ſo vr- 

_ *x:giitvoully offended as perhaps he really was. | 


G 
'y wat 
G 
J -, 3 ns 
5 


that ſome of us were Jooki 


6, „ Or # 0 


1 had — example, _ beten nf name 
from Dover. 
Tun governar of this place ſent his neh w to ge, 


to deſire I would come with him and ſęe the caſtle, 
he not being able to wait on me umſelf, heing con- 


fined to his bed by the gout. This invitation was 
followed by a ſecond, from which: I conceived a 

good opinion of the perſon by whom they were ſent; 
— I. thought the imputation of want of eivilty 
might 95 baue fallen upon myſelf, had I after this 
quitted Dover, without waiting on the governor, I 
therefore went to the caſtle the next day, Mith all 
my retinue; but I ſoon diſcovered, that che chief 
motive to this civil invitation was the pecuniary ne- 
ward exaQed of thoſe who have the curioſity to ſee 
the caſtle of Dover. This Was demanded of every 
one of my zetinue, and that too nudely enough, 
which was followed by the ceremohy of making all, 
except myſelf, quit — Being introduced 


to the gouernor, whoſe name was Thomas Win, | 


he received us ſeated in his chair, but, per 


gat the towers atul walls. 


of the caſtle, he put. on ſo ſaur a countenarice, chat, 


pretending to be — leſt our preſence might in- 
commode him, I immeiliately withdiew, — 
looking at any thing further. I had exhortei 
retinue, whatever might be ſaid or done to them, 
not to forget the rules of French politeneſs; 2 
this proved to be nounneceſſary caution... 
_ Wann we were upon aur depatturt er Bades 
Lewkenor no longer ſhewed himſelf that palite - 
obliging perſon, who but juſt before had demand 
a liſt of thoſe who accompanied me, that, as dhe aid, 
1 all be furniſhed with the necaſlaty/hoiſts: 
an 3 and could not but ſuppoſe his ſule 
_ 


this liſt, was that he mightiſend it: 
vide — ig horſes as well as 


— for he ſuffered all my retimue to pro- 


” g — 
* - 1 


* 


uld, undat- A 
thair awan coſis; and cheſs mild people letter * I 


Wis 
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_ .*fo high a price, and at the ſame time with ſo much 
arrogance, that they ſeemed to think they did us a 
favour. However, we all carefully concealed our 
ſentiments of ſo rude a treatment. My own: con- 
veyance I procured in the coach of the count of 
I HAD more reaſon to be pleaſed with the beha- 
© viour of the gentry in and about Canterbury: they 
"came to meet me upon the road; and that they 
might pay me all imaginable honours and reſpects, 
they pretended to haye received orders ſo to do from 
the king of England. Canterbury is but a fmall 
city, tho' extremely populous, and ſo ' polite that, 
n no other place, I received ſuch diſtinguiſhed ho- 
nours and civilities as there; ſome came to kiſs 
boot, others to kiſs my hands, and others to make 
me preſents of flowers; all which muſt be attributed 
not to the Engliſh of this city (they every where 
preſerve their character of averſion: for the French) 
but to the Walloons and Flemiſh, who, having at 
many different times taken refuge in this city on ac- 
count of their religion, have at laſt almoſt entirely 
Changed it, and, at this day, compoſe two thirds 
. *of its inhabitants. I ville the church, and was 
preſent at the ſervice, wherein the muſic. was ex- 
_ *cellent. The church is extremely beautiful and 
magnificent. When the canons underſtood that I 
as of- their religion, they redoubled their careſſes 
and civilities : one of them ſhewed himſelf fo well 
affected to France, as to give me an information of 
ſſome confequence, which was afterwards confirmed 
by Aerſens to Henry himſelf. This canon had been 
intimately acquainted with Arnold; the father of 
bim whom I had with me as one of my ſecretaries ; 
and being informed that this was the ſon of his old 
friend, he came to ſee him, and, among other things, 
cold him, that he had been informed by the ſecretary 
 ,zof count Aremberg *, ambaſſador from the 'arch- 
M7 ©* © * Tolik de Ligne, prince of Barbangonz count of Aremberg. 7 : 
ot Rn 8 „ 
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dukey who? had paſſed through Chnteibuty only a 
few days before, br hin ma Was charged to re- 
preſent to the king of England, with e 
gage him in an alliance with Spain, that Henry me- 
ditated great deſigns againſt England, which would 
openly appear in leſs than two year; and, at the fame 
time, to make offers to his Britannic majeſty of 
powerful ſueeours from the king of Spain, with 
which he might prevent the deſigns that Henxy me- 
ditated, by ſeising certain provinces of France, on 
which the king of England had much juſter preten- 
ſions, than any Henry could have upon England. 
HERE my lord Sidney came, and complimented 
me from a king of England, and made me many 
obliging offers of ſervice.' I knew that the perſon 
wh had been charged with the fame commiſſion to- 
count d'Aremberg, was my lord Howard, Wheſe 
rank was much ſuperior to Sidney's, being the duke | 
of Norfolk's nephew, uncle to the great chamber- 
Jain, and member of the privy- council 1 at firſt, 
therefore, 1 was apprehenſive : that this depuration | 
might be a mark of ſome contempt from the k vl 
England but - afterwards reflecting that the 8 lay "= 
of the perſon who had receiyed the ambaſſador fr 
Spain was inferior even to. Sidney 5, I contluded 
that all this might be merely el, more pe- 
_ cially as I could not receive greater honours than 
thoſe which Sidney, and others by his direction 
paid me. I nevertheleſs communicated my ,n 9 
hereupon to Beaumont, by deſiring him to pete | 
explanation of it, but to do it with ſuch addreſs; that 
no cauſe might be given to perceive a-miſunderſtand- 
ing, where, gre: none was intended to be;ſhewn. 
Beaumont addreſſed himſelf to Sidney himſelf, and 
managed the affair with him ſo well, that he imme- 
diately wrote to the court of Lom bn to inſorm 
'themthatthey ſhould ſond an earxbof the privy-couneil - 4 
to receive me, which: was done accerdingly The 
eat nee one of the miniſterꝭ and con- 
it i L4 .___ Hdents 
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_—_ and made me che ſame requeſt, by ingenuouſly 
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| — Sdents of king James, 2 to me ram that prince 5 


at Graveſend, accompanied by a numerous grain of 


nobility and gentry. In our way o Grave ſend we 


paſſed through Rocheſter, where our reception was 
extremely different from that at Canterbury; the in- 
-bitants of that city had effaced the marks Which were 
placed by the king of England's meſſengers on thoſe 
3 go. ve me n Deni be Jodgad, 

-NECE 

Ar Grivaſend 1 ares in the kiag of Eng- 
Jand's barges, a kind of covered boats, Which are 
very commodious and irichly -ornamented'; and in 
one of theſe I was carried wp the Ihames to Lon- 
don, where, upon my arrival, the Tower alone ſa- 


luted us -with — . of three 1 
the diſcharges from ſeveral ſfip- guns, and the muſ- 


quetry from. the mole and fort beſore this tower: I 
ſcarce ever heard a finer ſalute. I landed near the 
Tower, where many coaches, of which Southamp- 
ton and Sidney performed the honoura, were ready 
to carry me, and all my retinue, to the houſe ofthe 
count of Beaumont, which I had choſen e 
The confluence of pedple es nee 

ſcarce open ourſelves a F 
"Das very evening, — an opportun e of beiagz 
better acquainted with the — — Eng- 
gliſh lords who had been fent to conduſt me. Upon 
my arrival at Beaumont's, my lord Southampton 


took me aſide, and having told me, that the king, 


who was at Windſor, a caſtle about twenty miles 


from London, had ordered him to come to him there 


that day, however late it might be, to inform him 


bf the particulars of my arrival, he carneſtly deſired, 
having rſt expreſſed to me his zeal, tk I would 
t impart Oy to 1 which he might 


Com- 
municate to „ no doubt with an in- 
tention to do — hovour by it, and gain the fa- 

vour of that prince. 2 him my lord Sidney 


telling : 


1603. O0 A BS 
telling hs . he hoped the. Bobo which he had 
call being fi fit ft d. eputed to me, "Inq the hh 
and attac ment Which he Fey for his: molt cbriftiah 
majeſty, might merft my reſeryin for him at Jet. 
fome part © the affairs With hieß I was chat; ed; | 
and he added, that I ſhould nat diſcloſe myſel 99 8 | 
tirely to Souchampton. 1 plainly perceived the, e 
gentlemen had a mutual jeafculy of each otlrer, ag 
contended who ſhould be the Gt "that mould 
the king any informations. I very eivilly th = 
them, Tis appeared obliged to both, dat gave the: 
preference to Sidney. that is to tay 7 the former re- 
ceived'onh falſe, and the latter nothing farther than | 
general. phe ations of but little coniequence, and 
Pick. as I ſhould have been gl ad to ſes püblitheck. | 

THEY both made What 11 of them key thought: 
proper : as to myſelf, 1 ſupped and lay. this evening 
at Beaumont's,. and I dined there the next day ; ; 15 | 
ſo ſhort a time had not been ſufficient to.procure- 
and prepare me lodgings, till the palace of Arunde) 
which was. Aeftine? for me,,could- 55 get dy.. | 
This palace was one of the [= and from its-great- 
number of apartments upon the ſame, W molt - 
commodious in London: but. this. & really . 2 
my retinue, which could nat de al age ed. 
mont's. Houfes and apartments: were f 125 in The e: 
neighbourhood, but the difficuley, was o Set 257 FA 
for the inhabitants. refuſed to receive us, on. accouit 
of the miſbehauiour which they had but lately ex- 
perieneed in: ſome of marechal. Biroms people; . the: 
dene, part therefore bay like to have been. obliged: 

e the night. in the ſtreet, 

muſt indeed he confeſſed; that, if what heard 

on this ſubjeQ. was true, Biron, by che exceſſes 
which he had ſuffered his whole. retique to commit,, 
had not inęffectually laboured to juſtify the animo-- 
ſity of the Engliſh nation againſt us. Tam agculſ-- 
tomed to ſpeak my ſentiments freely, and never more: 


ſo than when they may be of uſe in correQting dure 
L. 5. man- 
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manners 7 The youth of our nation have not yet 
A 3 17 : LI BER. ; 1 85 1 — * + C4 £ 
themſelves of that vain, pert, and conceited 


n 


5 


* 


at leaſt, be incurred by thoſe over whom I had au- 
thority; and I determined to exerciſe this authority 


'S 


With the neceſſary 7 lodgings ; ſome of them went to 
wi ws $.: 39 97 $5 77 21441 7 A TEE. LK); f tete 
entectain themſelves with common women of the 


NN. 


aſſembled, and began loudly to threaten revenge up- 
0 2 all the French, even in their lodgings. The af- 
Fir ſoon began to appear, of great conſequence ; for 
He Haber of People” affen Pied upon the: becafian 
Was preſently increaſed to upwards of three thouſand, 
which obliged the French to fly for an aſylum into 
the houſe of the ambaſſador. I did not at firſt take 
notice of it; the evening advanced, and I was play- 
„ er Wd ret . edgy” Ar 
ing at primero with the marquis D'Oraiſon, Saint- 
Luc, and Blerancourt; but obferving them come 


oy in at | different times by three or four together, and 
45 . „ e ig 1 #4 3.6 mY £” -$ 
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with 
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irn great emotion I at laRtimagided mething ex- 
. happened, and having queſtioned 


Terrail and Gadaricourt z they "informedi me: of the | 


particulars.” t 55 9921 een Horn) off i 
Tux honour of my nation, my oten in particular,, 


and the intereſt of my negotiation, were the firſt ob-- 


jects chat preſented themſelves to my mind. IL was: 


alſo moſt ſenſibly grieved, that myentry into T,andos: 
ſhould be marked at the beginning by ſo fatal an ad- 


cident; and at” that moment, I am perſuaded, my- 


coiintenance plainly expreſſed the ſentiments with. 


which I was agitated. Guided by my firſt impulſe, 
I aroſe, took a flambeaux, and, ordering all that 
were in the houſe (which was about an hundred) 


to range themſelves round. the walls, hoped, by this; 
means, to diſcover the murderer, which I did with - 


out any difficulty, by his agitation and fear: he was 
for denying” it at firſt, but J ſoon obliged him to. 
confeſs the truth. He was a young man, and the 


ſon of the ſieur de Combaut, principal examiner in 
chancery, very rich and a kinſman likewiſe of 


Beaumont's, who, entering that moment, deſired me 
to give young Combaut into bis hands, that he 


| . endeavour to ſave him. I do not wonder: 
replied Ito Beaumont, with an air of authority and 


indignation, * that the Engliſh and you are at va-- 
<< riance, if you are capable of preferring the intereſt - 
of yourſelf and your relations, to that of the king 
an 


maſter, and the ſafety of ſo many gentlemen of. 


good families, ſhall not ſuffer for ſuch an ĩimpru- 


dent ſtripling as this. I told, Beaumont, in 


plain terms, that Combaut ſhould! be beheaded-jn. 


a few minutes. How, fir, - cried Beaumont, be- 


head a kinſman of mine; poſſeſſed of twe hundred 


© thouſand: crowns, an anly ſon ] it is but an ill 


recompence for the trouble he Has given 


« himſelf; and the expenee he has been at to acc 


66 An Ii esd ive a tone. 
& pany you.“ I again replied, in as poſitive a dne, 
uk E 
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I had no 6ccafion for ſurh mm pan and to be 


1 chought it would ibe improper to 


e e e maine; ind th affair being 
Preſently determined, I ſent Arnaud to infotm the 


We tumultuous. 
do him juſtice z and that he was juſt coming to de- 
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ſhort; I deſired Beaumont to quit my apartment; for 

e him preſent 
in the council, which I 3 to bold immediate 
in 'orde 0" Proticunice- ſendanos of death: 88 
ombaut. ES 

I this council, 1 mailsehgice-valy of dhe del 


bots ine London of it, and to deſire him to havethis 
ready the next day, to conduct the culprit to 

= rev "execution, 40 to have the executioner 
2 Ae en to receive him The mayor returned 
bes de ds fin has: Mad: Bees 2 ger 
populace, not doubting but I would 


mand it of me, when he received my letter and the 
ſentence: he moreover Aur gr me to moderate it, 


either 'becauſe my xn? had difarmed his; or, 


which feemed * oe becauſe he had already 
ſuffered himſelf to de —— by preſents from the 


tiends of the criminal. I fent- again to this magiſ- 


trate to inform him, that as no ſuperior authority, 
nor reſpect for any perſon. hatever, had determined 
me to pronounce Nis ſentence; I could not conſent 
to revoke it: that, 8 into execution, I 
Mould juſtify the king my maſter, and give the Eng- 

liſh nation a convincing proof, that I had done ducry 
thing upon / the occaſion which my duty required 3 
therefore, in ſuch an affair, Lebus ohly acquit my- 
felf of it by committing it to him, and by reſigning 
the-prifoner to ſuch puniſhment as juſtice and the 
laws of England required. Taccordingly ſent Com- 
Pant to him; fo that the whole ondingly became a 

articular affair between the mayor per) Combaut, ot 
her Beaumont, 'who ct much difficulty, ob- 
3 this magiſtrate's conſent to ſet Combaut at 


liderky, u fayour which none could te do me; 


9 I AY BE Engliſh 
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Engliſh * * Khink, thut, if the affair had beet 
determined by me, it Duulid not have endei ſo well 
for Combaut; and the co oe of this to me, 
with to the Engliſh und French, was, that 
m love me, und the noni; 
ae more. (1.6: +, Gb 
| Tens removed at jeaſt one obſtacle to che ſucbefs 
of my negotiation: but there ſtill vemained many to 
encounter, from the nation in general, ſrom the king, 
and from other 2 perfons, according as their 
different intereſts might ineline them to traverſe it. 
It is eertain that — hate us, and this hatte 
is ſo general and inveterate, that one would almoſt 
be tempted to number it among their natural: diſpoſi- 
tions: it is undoubtedly an effect of their arragance 
and pride; for no nation in Europe is more haughty 
and inſolent, nor more coneeited of its ſuperior en- 
cellenee: were they to be believed; underſtandingand 
common ſenſe are to be found only among them; 
I y wedded to all their oπ]-u opinions, 
eſpiſe thoſe of every other nation; and to hear 
others or ſuſpe& themſelves, is What never enters 
into their thoughts. This temper is more injurious 
to themſelves than to us, as from hence they are at 
ths merey of all their caprices : ſometimes one would 
be induced to think they have contraſted all the in- 
ſtability of the element by which they are ſurrounded, . 
With them all things muſt ſubmit to the reigning diſ- 
poſitions, and the ſole difference-between them and 
any the moſt inconſtant people in Europe, is, that 
their inconſtaney proceeds not from lightneſs, but 
from their vanity, which continually ſhews itſelf in 
a thouſand different ſnapes. Their ſelf-love renders 
themſelves flayes to 11 their capricious - humours. 
What they at one time believe to have wiſely 4 
formed, or firmly reſolved, is at another time | 
ed, without their knowing or being able to give 4 | 
reaſon z they are accordingly - ſo undetermined in. 
themſelves, that frequently one would not take ow. 
5 or 
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For the ſame perſons; and from hence they themſelves 
ſometimes appear ſurptiſed on-pereeiving their own 
continued irceſolutign..; If we examine what are 
called their maxims oſ ſtate, we ſhall diſcover: in 
| them only the laws of, pride itſelf, adoꝑted by arro- 


gance or indolence. | 


Fon this portrait, it may at firſt appear not to be 
extremely difficult for an ambaſſador to inſpire them 
with new reſolutions ; and this is true but then it is 

only for the preſent moment: this being elapſed, 
they no longer remember what you 6 enforc- 


ed to them in the ſtrongeſt manner. So that a king 


of France muſt continually have near them a perſon. 
of underſtanding and authority, who might compel 
them, as it were, to hear him, and force; them to 


be reaſonable 3 and even in this caſe, ſuch, a per ſon. 


would always have their pride to combat, which in- 


perior to all the other nations in Europe 1. 


..:; FRANCE therefore can no more depend on the Eng- 
liſh than on any of her other neighbours; her true 
antereſt and beſt policy is to render hex own interior 
ſtate and condition ſuch as may make her not onl 


entirely independent, but alſon able to compel all 
Europe to feel its want of her; and this, after all, 
would only be difficult to miniſters who can con- 
ceive no other methods to effect it than war and vio- 


lence, methods that ought never to be purſued with- 


out an abſolute neceſſity: but let the ſovereign ſhew 
himſelf a lover of peace, diſintereſted, in what. regards 
himſelf, and ſtrictly impartial with reſpect to others, 


he will then be certain to preſerye all his neighbours 


? + I wiſh, with all my heart, T could have entirely fuppreſſed every 
thing in this character, and in this whole relation, ſo little advantage- 


. ous to a nation, whoſe virtues and genius have rendered it equally well 


reſpected and eſteemed. To reconcile truth with the veracity of the 


author, we cen only fay, that he has here painted the Enpliſh duch as 
they appeared to him at that time: one of the moſt happy effects of 


the cultivation of arts, and the improvement of ſciences, is, that thoſe 


have hereby been diſſipated. : 


grins and partialities, which were the cauſe of hatred and jealoue - 
4 ; TS " :4þ TY In. 
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in that, dependence which is only durable, becauſe 
it conciliates the affections, inſtead of ſubjecting the 
perſons t. . alin 01 niger reds ant ik 

I DaRE farther maintain, that peace is the great 
and common intereſt of Europe, the petty princes af 
which ought to be continually employed in preſerv- 
ing it between the greater powers by all the moſt 
gentle and perſuaſive means; and the greater powers 
ſhould force the leſſer into it, if neceſſary, by aſſiſt- 
ing the weak and oppreſſed; this is the only uſe 
they ought. to make of their ſuperiority. When J 
conſider Europe as compoſed of ſuch civilized peo- 
ple, I cannot but be aſtoniſhed that ſhe ſtill con- 
tinues to be governed by principles ſo narrow, and 
cuſtoms ſo barbarous. What is the conſequence of 
that profound policy of which ſhe is ſo vain, other 
than her own continual laceration and ruin? War is 
the reſource in all places and upon all occaſions; ſhe 
knows no other way, nor conceives any other expe- 
dients ; it is the ſole reſource of the moſt inconſider- 
able ſovereign, as well as of the greateſt potentate-; 
the bp Mane between. thera 1s, that the for- 
mer makes it with leſs. noiſe and in conjunction with 
others, while the latter does, it with great preparay 
tion and frequently alone, that he may ſhew his 
grandeur, though in N only ſhews himſelf 
more ſignally deſpicable. Why muſt, we always im. 
poſe on ourſelves the neceſſity of paſſing through war 
to arrive at peace? the attainment of which is the 
end of all wars, .and is a plain proof, that recourſe. is 


+ It is not ſurpriſing to hear ſuch reaſoning as this now we. have 
acquired jufter notions in. war and politics, and that France is arrived 
at ſo great a degree of glory, that conqueſts: ean add nothing or but 
very little to it: but what Ru moſt we conceive of the, views and 

penetration of the duke of Sully, when' we behold him eſtabliſhing 
principles, in appearance ſo improper for the ſtates of miſery and weak- 
neſs, in which the kingdom was at that time, or at leaſt from\whence » 
it was but juſt recovered ?. It is by ſuch true, ſolid, and wiſe maxims 
as theſe, that the memoirs of Sully have become a fich mine, from 
whence all our able miniſters ha ve ſince drawn ine ſtimable bat 
eee eee HURT e 
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Had to war only Ne 
nevertheleſs, - we have fo effeQtuilly 2 
this truth, that we ſeem to make peace or that 
we may again be able to make war. But ſet us now 
return to the Engliſu. 
Tux court of London might be confiderei 10 
Speed of four ſorts of perfons, Who formed To. 
many different factions; and from this 'circumftince 
only one may infer, what in reality was true, chat 
this eburt was full of fuſpieion, miſtruſt, jealouſy, 
private and even public diſcontents. I ſhall here 
advance nothing, the truth of which I was not well. 
convinced of, either own obſeryations, or 
from the lights J received from the partiſans of 
France, from thofe Who called themſelves ſuch, from. 
the diſeontented, and in ſhort, from many other op- 
portunities which occaſionally occurred. The firſt 
of theſe factions was the Scotch, at the head of which. 
were the earl of Mar, lord Mountjoy, lord Kintore, 
and other gentlemen of the king's bedchamber ; they 
were in the intereſt of France, "and etidcxrourd4d. 
enga the king in their party, who. ſeemed diſpoſed 
to ſuffer himſelf to be governed entirely: ſome of 
them were tolerably ſkilled in military affairs, but 
not one of them was acquainted with the buſinefs of 
the cabinet. I have not mentioned the earl of Len- 
nox in this number, becauſe, though he was equally 
well inclined to France, he had nevertheleſs a pa 
among the Scots which was ſeparate from that of the 
earl of Mar, and even oppoſite to it, not indeed in 
its political principles, but only in a competition 
which ſhould have the advantage in the king's fa- 
vour, and there was a reciprocal and inveterate ha- 
tred between them. Thus the Scotch: faction had 
8 Jubdivided itſelf into two. __ | 
Tux ſecond, in all reſpects entirely o oppoſite to: 
the former, was the Spaniſh faction: in. this all the- 
Howards were engaged, having at their head the 
admiral of that name, the great chamberlain, the 
maſter. 
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maſter of the Horſe, the Humes, and others f 4efs 
note. Theithird was conipdſed of à number of old 
Engliſn, ho, conſidering France and Spain a2 equi- 
ponderous, or being equally: jealous of "theſe two 
nations, were attached ne pov ſought-to ren- | 
der Flanders independent of both, by zeftoring the 
antient kindom of Burgundy. The: finft movers of 
this faction were the chancellor, the high-treafurer, . 
and Cecil the ſecretary uf ſtate, at leaft as far as on 
could judge of a man Who was all myſtery ; for he 
ſeparated d rom, or united witch all parties, a 
as he judged it moſt advantageous to this own parti 
cular intereſt: he had borne the principal fway in 
the late government, and he mar Lane) with the 
ſame ſubtilty to acquire an equal ſhare in the preſent; . 
his experience, joined to his addreſs, bad already 
made him be oanſidered by e queen as A 
neceſſary man. Laſtly, there was a fourth fattion, 
compofediof ſuch as. meddledin affairs, without hav- 
ing any oonnex ion with thaſe beſore - mentioned, ani 
even without having any nt among them- 
fel ves, .unlefs that they would not nor unite 
with any other; their character was purely Englin; 
breathed a ſpirit of ſedition, ani were ready to 
undertake any thing in favour 'of novelties, even were 
it againſt the King himſelf.” had at their Head 
the vearls of Northumberland; Svuthampton, and 
9 lord eb Sir Walter wc 
Griffin, and others. 

Norm could as yet be diievvered, wia regard 
to any of theſe factions, except that they mutually 
hated and were jealous of each other; "and dt Was 
impofſible to foretel which would at length obtain 
the aſcendant, and gain the prince in its intereſts.” 
To Judge from Ro es, his 2 2 be di- 
puted the men of learning, the favourites 
, of his Mos raven the firſt, becauſe by their ſu- 
-perior knowledge and dexterity they commonly ſue- 
oegoed botterithan others in gaining their _— 
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R 8 Book XIV. 
the ſecond; becauſe they had the advantage of fami- 


liarity, and of being admitted into all his parties of 


pleaſure: but the king's humour and incl inations 


Veere not yet ſufficiently. known; beſides, chat his 


acceſſion to ſuch a crown as that of England might 
occaſion ſuch alterations in them as would render 


Any judgment on this head extremely precarious. 
Alx that I had to fear was, Jeſt; among the diffe- 
rent ſentiments with which endeavours would be 


uſed to:infpire James, thoſe ſnhould prove to be. moſt 
difficult that were to attach himi/to- the intereſts of 


France. Hitherto his inclinations had been con- 


formable to thoſe of the Northern powers, who were 


| for making three diviſions: of the houſe of Auſtria 


Spain, Germany, and Burgundy: they, deteſted the 


_ *Arft; as being too powerful and enterpriſing; the 


ſecond they deſpiſed; but would however have been 
reconciled to it, by diſunitinig it from: the Pope, 
Spain, and 1 z the third was at yet on- 
* : Imaginary, but was what they ſo paſſionately 
deſired, that they would have ſpared nothing to re- 
ſtore it, provided they would have alſo ſeparated its 
intereſts from thoſe of Spain and Germany, or at 
leaſt have obliged theſe; powers to ſtendunte all pre- 
tenſions upon one: another. 20413 vii etbne 

Kid James was not ſo well diſpoſed in favour of 
Henry as Elizabeth had been; he had been inform- 


£4 that Henry, in deriſion; had called him, “ Cap- 


ce tain of arts, and clerk of arms. There was ſome 


reaſon to apprehend, that it would be difficult at 


to hinder him from entertaining thoughts of re- 


ne wing the antient pretences of England upon France, 


of which his courtiers had not failed to talk to him 
very earneſtly. As to myſelf, it had been hinted to 
him, that both I and my brother had ſpoke of him 
in terms not very reſpectful. But to give the reader 
a'mpre perfect knowledge of the character of this 


prince, det me add, that he meant well, Was con- 
eientious, eloquent, and W 
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leſs of the latter, than of penetration and a diſpoſi- 
tion to learning. He loved to hear diſcourſes on 
ſtate-affairs, and to be entertained with great de- 
ſigns, which he himſelf conſidered and diſpoſed with 
a ſpirit of method and ſyſtem; but he never thought 
of carrying them farther, for he naturally hated war, 
and yet more to engage in it himſelf. He was indo- 
lent in his actions, except in hunting, and wanted 
application in his affairs; all which: were ſigns of an 

_ eaſy and timid diſpoſition, that made it highly pro- 
bable he would be governed by others; and this was 
farther confirmed by his behaviour to the queen, his 
Tx character of this princeſs was quite the re- 
verſe of her huſband's; ſhe was naturally bold and 
enterprizing; ſhe loved pomp and grandeur, tumult 
and intrigue. She was deeply engaged in all the 
civil factions, not only in - relation to 
the catholics, whom ſhe ſupported, and had even 
firſt encouraged, but alſo in England, where the 
diſcontented, whoſe numbers were very conſiderable, 
were not ſorry to be ſupported by a princeſs deſtined 
to become their queen. Every one knows that 
women, though but weak inſtruments in ſolid affairs, 
often act a dangerous part in intrigues. The king 
could not be ignorant of this, hut he was ſo weak 

as never to be able to reſiſt, nor perſonally to contra- 
dict her, though ſhe made no ſcruple publicly to 
ſhew that ſhe did not always conform to his ſenti- 
ments. He came to London long before her: ſhe 
was ſtill in Scotland when I arrived gat that eity, 


and James wiſhed ſhe would not have departed from 


. thence. ſo ſoon, being perſuaded that her preſence 
would only be ' detrimental; to affairs. He ſent to 
acquaint her with his deſire, and that with an air of 
authority, which, coſts nothing to aſſume againſt 
thoſe who, are abſent, but ſhe Was very little | 
\ by It. { 446d; © I 3 r Aen. Bein T n 
T daughter of Frederic H. king of Denmark, queen of Scat« 
land, afterwards of Great Britain, ſhe died in 1619. 
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Ins TEA of obeying, the queen prepared to quit 
Scotland, after having of her own accord, and againſt 
the king's expreſs. deſire, appointed herſelf a great 
chamberlain of her houſhold. She was alſo attend- 
ed by the earl of Orkney, and another Scotch noble- 


man; and brought with her the body of the male 


child of which the had been delivered in Scotland, 
becauſe endeavours had been uſed to perſuade the 
public, chat its death was only ſeigned. She alſo 
brought with her the prince, her eldeſt ſon, whom 
Fe in public affected to govern abſolutely, and whom 
it was faid, the ſought to inſpire with entiments in 
favour of Spain; for it was not doubted but that ſne 
was inclined to declare on that ſide. Nevertheleſs, 


ce daes gave her no room to be pleaſed 


ith his deference for her: he naturally hated Spain, 
and favoured France; and this preſage was ſo much 
the more happy, as from the aſſemblage of ambition, 
g aer . ve ty, already perceivable in him, 

e promiſed one day to become one — thoſe princes 
+who are the ſubject of much converſation. He Was, 
from report, acquainted. with the character of the 
_ of France, and he propoſed making him tis 

3 which was certainly very difapreeable to 
— queen his mother, who, it was faid, had re- 
ſolved to deſtroy his French diſpoſition, 5 rann 
him ſent to be educated in Spain. 

Tnvs1 have given ſome account of the ſtate of 
the court of London, at the time when I began N 
ee The character of the reſt of the prin 
pal perſons who compoſed it, will more particularly 
| un the enſuing part of theſe Memoirs, Here 
 +Hharefore Iwill only add, that beſides count d'Arem- 
berg from the arch«dukes, prince Henry ef Naffan, 
and the other deputies from the States General, 
whom I found here upon my arrival, the ambaſſador 

from his catholic majeſty, and the envoys from 
Sweden + and Denmark, were alſo hourly qi 92enig 


2h winamp 
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and they accordingly arrived the day after me. There 
were likewiſe ſome others, but not of ſufficient con- 
ſequence to be particularly mentioned. Upon the 
whole, it appeared as though all the ron of Eu- 
rope conſidered the gaining England in their in- 

tereſts, to be of the utmoſt importance to them, 
Tux firft of the foreign miniſters whom I ſaw 

at the court of London were thoſe of the elector 

Palatine, who having already made their compli- 

ments to the new king, and ana, ee 

return home, came to take their e of me, 
almoſt immediately after my arrival, but nothing 
particular paſſed between us. Soon after they 
had left me, Cecil ſent his principal ſecretary 
to be informed by Beaumont, at What hour he 
might conveniently ſee me; and he accordingly 
came in the afternoon. So long as we had 
witneſſes of our converſation, Cecil talked to 
me only of the king of England's affection for 
the king of France, of the deſire which he had 
of giving him proofs of it, and other things in 
the ſame ſtrain, which could only be regarded as 
compliments; nevertheleſs, when we were in my 
chamber only with Beaumont, I pretended to con- 
ſider what he had ſaid as very ſerious; and this 

I did to gain an opportunity of repreſenting to 

him, how highly advantageous'an union between 
the two kings would be to both, and of urging 

the engagements they bad formerly contracted, 

and the ſervices each had received from the other. 
Turs general introduction ſerved me at leaſt to 
form a nt of the diſpoſition of the perſon who+ * 
ſpoke to me; and from his reply, I perceiyed it was 
not favourable” to France. __ mate me a long 
harangue, the deſign of which was, to convince me 
that his maſter oaght' not to meddle in any of the 
affairs of his neighbours, but leave Holland to act as 
it ſhould judge proper, in regard to its diſputes with 
Spain, He Lote of Offer av = place little worth 


the 


* 


that of offering me my audience, which was a ſecond 


ticular mark of reſpect. I was not, however, 


' , NoTwITHSTANDING all the pains this ſecretary 


| gined, that, fearing leſt ſome: of his. competitors. 
ments, he had ſolicited, and perhaps with great al- 
me, wherein he acted as if he thought himſelf de- 


- graded by the execution of it. La- Fontaine, and 
the deputies of the States-General, who entered juſt 


Lame opinion; and this did not appear to us an un- 
fortunate circumſtance, no more than the obſerva- 


* 


N A 

the pains which had been taken to preſerve it; and 
of the commerce of the Indies, as an advantage, of 
which, in good policy, the Low Countries ought to 


be deprived. I oppoſed theſe ſentiments ;. and. tho 
he ſeemed convinced by my arguments, he neverthe- 


leſs appeared were little. inclined to enforce them to 


the king his maſter. He changed the ſubject, by 
informing me,. that his majeſty was gone to Green-. 
wich, in order to avoid the ſolicitations which count 
D' Aremberg would not have failed to make, to ob- 
tain his audience before mine, which his majeſty 
could not have refuſed him, becauſe he had arrived be- 
fore me, and which, nevertheleſs, he was not diſ- 
poſed to grant. To this favour, which Cecil gave me 
to underſtand was not inconſiderable, he alſo added 


obligation, no leſs valuable than the former, as all 
ambaſſadors were cuſtomarily obliged to demand it 
of the king; neither was it his fault, if I did not alſo 
regard the deputation of ſuch a man as him as a 5 1 

en- 
cient in my acknowledgments to the deputy, and I. 
deſired; he would give himſelf the trouble to teſtify 


my. gratitude for it to the king. 


4 


had taken to perſuade me, that no one, after the 
king, had ſo much power. as himſelf, and that he 
even Fine in the councils of the prince, I 
thought I perceived the contrary. I likewiſe ĩma- 
hould deprive him of any of his important employ- 


ſiduity, of the king his maſter, that of treating with 


as Ceci] went out, were, from his behavigur, of the 


5 tion 


informed of my: departure. from France to London, 
he, had. 117 to treat them with more kindneſs; [ 
having. before then refuſed;bath to ſee or ſpeak to the 
prince of Na vw, and cyen publicly given the States 
the epithet of 4 ſeditious, rebels. Theſe deputies, 
began to perſuade me, that the king gf. N ought. 
not Wi to inſpire the. k king; of Englan d with mor f 
fayourable ſentiments. i in e to 11 5 3 ſhould, 
openly declare himſelf their efender. 


ſupper was on the tables; I therefore diſmilled them, 


with general aſſurances that; they ſhould be ſatisfied,: | 


I 6avz them amore poſitive anſwer to Barneyelt t 
| their principal, when he came to ſee wel 1 the W 
| of Arundel, of which [ Was now 1 in poſſeſſion. : 
3 nevelt, like his colleg; ues, began bee 
t 
0 


miſeries to which the United Provinces were reduced, 
the expences they had been at ſince the peace of 
Vervins, their debts, and. their exhauſted condition. 
He ſaid the States could no lon, ger kee Oſtend, MN: 
reſiſt the 8 aniards, unleſs the Fla of France cauſe 
a pow army to march Without delay, 1 
either through the frontiers of Picardy, or the terri-. 
tories belonging to the arch-duke, enter Flander 
from the land-ſide, which, Was the only means FE 1 
forcing the 15 from before Oftend, hayin 
Ri they ſaid, by Experien e, e, that.) the St SY 
could eaſily. deſtroy „ one uy r the other, all the file: 
ſuccours that oft ſent_ th 2 55 ſea, and that 1 im- 
mediatel 1 5 
plaints, [5% 
Henry ought to dechare himſelf” their protector, an x 
enter into an offenſive and defenſive alliance Wy 
them. 

I ret Barnevelt, i in plain't e that he myſt. 


renounce: any, eh e, For tet Henry was not at 
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don which they; had made, that ſince, James had been, 


hey had. 
much more to ſay. on this head, but it was late, and 


4 * 
- 22-21 ws 


er CIOFFI g. : After all theſe come. 
e concluded, as his colle e done, that, 


loi of Te ne 1 10 more : 
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this reafon; I told þ him, as was really the cale, that I 
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all difpofed; through complaifunce fbr them, to draw 
upon Himſelf the whole force of Spain, nor alone to 
Are” the burden of a war, in which, ſuppoſing 


king of England ſhould refuſe to be concerned, 
7 not 85 pect to have the advantage. For ; 


could neither take any refolution, nof fay ary thin 
tive to them, till L had at leaſt founded the dif- 

ost ions of this prince with regard to them. Bar- 

nevelt Neigel at London for a conſiderable time, 


might reaſonably be fappoſed to have acquired fone 


knowledge of the king, I therefore aſked him what 
diſcoveries he had made? He replied, that this 
rince having from the firſt been inclined to peace, 
by the advice of his counſellors,; and his own 
affive diſpoſition, had long deprived. them. of: all 
pes; but, having appareritly reflected that this 
peace would coft England dear, if by his;inaQtion 
the Flemiſh ſhould” return under the dominion of 
the Spaniards, or ſhould. be wag gs. in order to free 
themſelves from it, to accept that of France; and 
Having perhaps been made Kalle what even En g- 
land had to fear from a power, who, without any * 
gard to juſtice, attempted whatever ſeemed for its con- 
veniency, when all other objects became inſufficient | 
to ſatisfy its unbounded deſire. Theſe confiderations 
ſeemed to have thrown James into a ſtate of perplexi- 
ty, out of which he 125 e Y not yet extricat- 
ed hitnſelf; for he had ſaid nothing more to them, 
than that ke would not ſeparate himſelf from France; 
on the contrary, that he "only waited the arrival & 
the French ambaſſador, to unite more cloſely with 


7 Henry, by concluding” a double marriage between 


the two families. 

Fus informations which. I received-from 8 
nevelt would have. diſmpated part of my fears, had 
the king of England been one of Mov & princes on 


| whom one could depend: but in, all this, with re- 


* to kimſelf, Tcould only perceive diſimulation, 
or, 
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or, at beſt, irreſolution; for thoſe of his miniſtets 
whom I had reaſon to believe were beſt acquainted 

with the ſecrets of his councils, upon every_occaſion 


conſtantly faid, that all endeavours to inſpire them 


with a dread of Spain would be vain, the fituation of 
their iſland protecting them againſt the enterpriſes 
of any foreign power whatever. It would indeed 
have been highly imprudent in the States and Barne- 
velt to have judged any otherwiſe, or have deferred 
taking meaſures to prevent their final ruin, till 
James had taken his reſolution ; and I believe the 
States were too good politicians to have committed” 


| ſuch a miſtake. In conſequence of this opinion, 


which I communicated to Barnevelt, I conjured him, 


by all the intereſt of his country, not to conceal 


from me any of the moſt ſecret reſolutions Which 
had been there taken, upon a ſuppoſition that Eng- 
land would abandon them, or even, which was but 
too likely, that ſhe would endeavour to augment 


their diftreſs, by taking this opportunity to demand = 


the cautionary towns offered to Elizabeen. 
- BARNEVELT finding himſelf preſſed, and conſider- 


ing me as the confident of a prince who was the on- 


ly true friend to his co no longer heſitated to 
diſcover all to me: and after having intimated the 
merit of ſo important a fecret, he informed me, that 
the council of the United Provinces had reſolyed, at 


all events, to avoid giving up the cautionary owns; 


that the terms of their treaty with Elizabeth Would 
furniſh them with the means of doing this, by the 


time which might be required to examine the tenor 
of it; that in caſe they found themſelves too cloſel © _ 
preſſed by the Engliſh and Spaniards, they would 


endeavour to bring upon the carpet the treaty of 


Brunſwic and Vandrelep, offering Oftend to be ſe- _ 


queſtrated till the concluſion of the treaty ; that dur- 
ing this interval, ſome event might perhaps happen 
in their favour, and thus, at | for the preſent, a a 
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ſtop be put to che powerful forces preparing in Spain 


: 1 ; AP9953 6 th, U 
r what is here ſatd of the 


Elizabeth and Spain, it is neceſſary to 


of the States certain towns. , A8 a ſecurity. far the 


C 


TFT NED ſhe had lent chem, with, this gracious, 
clauſe in their. fayour, that they ſhould not give her 


the goſſaſſion of them, unleſs they entered into an ac- 


 <ammodatian with: Spain, without. her conſent. As. 


- 


vinces, to put the conteſted. countries under the 
power of the houſe; of Auſtrla; not the hranch which 


- reigned. in Spain, but that which poſſeſſed the em- 
pire of Germany, But whether. the States or Spain, 
Or, Which is U oft probable, both, .WETE. the. cauſe of. 
it, the treaty that was begun by the duke of Brunſ- 
vic, and continued by count Vandrelep, came to no- 


thing: the former demanded, that the provinces and 


towns which Spain till preſerved, or had regained 


in. Flanders, ſhould be comprehended in the treaty, 


begauſes ſaid they, they riſqued too much by being 
ſo near the power of Spain, who taking advantage of 
a pretended. peace, might eaſily regain poſſeſſion of 
What ſhe appeated to abandon; and the latter could 
not but with regret think of ſeparating. ſo brilliant a 


gem from her crown. 


| Ix the afternoon of this day, 1 was viſited by the 


reſident from Venice, who was the ſecretary of that 


republic: he was, as free and unreſerved in his, diſ- 
cgurſe: with me as Barnevelt had been; for his ſtate 


was in the ſame ſituation of jealouſy and complaints 
againft Spain, and of union with France: he further 


confirmed to me what I had before ſtrongly ſuſpact- 
ed, of the ĩrreſolution of James: he told me, that 
this prince, who ſo often and ſo loudly repeated the 


2 


wo + Fleflingue and Bille. r 
| high 


atg queen of England had demanded, 


to the other: treaty, it was propoſed, in the height of 
tze boſtilities between Spain and the United Pro- 


bird leben d che icy vb Bargpayh" ai, {4 


in reality, concern-himfelf- with Hothiang leſs; 0. ; 
that his difimmulation, Whieh his flatterers Compli- 
mented in him as a virtue; had always confifted in 


giving g hopes to all, but accompliſhing none; that 
it was not to de expected he Souls change His 
maxims, having frequently been heard to ſay, that 
it was to ſ ch an artful fie ug along he owed his 
ſecurity” wen of Scotland; and theref6te it 


was highly probable” that” he would again put thoſe: 


arts in 1 eg and purſue them more ſteadily than 


ever; at the beginning of a reign, and at the head of 


a great kingdom, vrhoſe people, affairs, and nel 
bours, he Was utterly unacquainted With: all whit 
were eircumſtaànces favourable to his maxim. 
Tness refl tans of the Venetian. were 44 0 
ſenfible an He after ward informed me of 


% 


duke'of ec e wh he new Eng? 


whom, nvoys from the elector Palatine, he 
had ſolicited to fell. to 5 in his favour : but 
James ſtopped them 955 ſaying, avid did not become 
eat Pes to int 800 N. 
After this' mortifyi 45 Ih Fknow not what — 
Bouillon's thoughts hes, at: theme by had been 
concerted Set een HA Fremouille, Entragues, 


Da- Pleſſts, and himſelf, and Rad- 491 in their opi- 


nions ſo favourable” an aſpect: this, ſcheme was to 


make the king of England otector of the calviniſt 


party in France, and the elector Palatine his lieu- 


tenant;  Bouttfon's: agent in London was an Eng- 


liſhman named Wilem, who Rad entered into his 
ſervice after having quitted that of his majeſty, "1 to 
whom he had been hüintſtan, and one of his grooms 
of the chamber, vet 2 7 5 the French name of 
Le Blunk. 7D Entra ent was named Du- 
* he was ve 1 at Beaumont's, and 
bis pri npipaEcgrr dence was-with the dike of 
Lennox ahd his brother. Henry had informed me 
5 att particulars Wi letters, and — 
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a rebellious ſubject. 


” 
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his order made enquiries concerning them, I found 
they were exactly true. D*Entragues,was certainly 
in the right thus to Negotiate, others; for had he 
appeared at London, he would ſoon have been diſ- 
covered to be a man of many words and but little 
underſtanding, The teſtimony which I on all oc- 
n. bore to this truth, did not advance his 
— i PU. 8 Houta] 1 
Tux ſame day alſo count d' Aremberg ſent one of 
his retinue to wait upon me, excuſing his not com- 
ing himſelf, as cuſtom. did not permit ſuch viſits till 
after he had received his firſt audience of the king. 
All that paſſed between me and this nobleman con- 
ſiſted in compliments, offers of ſervice, and aſſurances 
of peace and friendlhip, in all which nothing was 
27 Zi 


40 


wanting but ſincerity. 


Tux king of England, who had before acquaint- 
ed me that he would grant me an audience on. the, 
_twenty-ſecond, which was Sunday, ſent a gentleman 
to confirm it to me, to deſire I would not think the 
time tedious, and to be informed how I was lodged, 
and whether I wanted any thing. To this favour 
was alſo added the preſent of half a buck, which, as 
this prince informed me by the bearer, was the firſt 
he had ever taken in his I, though he was a great 
lover of the chace; the reaſon was, there was none 
in Scotland. From hence he took occaſion to make 
de a compliment, by ſaying that he attributed 
his good fortune to the arrival of a man, who came 
from a prince that was looked upon to be the king 
of hunters. I replied, that this conformity of incli- 
nation in their. majeſties was to me a preſage of their 
perſonal union, unleſs a jealouſy of the chace ſhould 
prevent it; that, in this caſe, I would take the liber- 
ty to offer myſelf as arbiter between their majeſties, 
being ſo diſintereſted and indifferent in this article, 
that when the king my maſter made a party for the 
chace, he was ſo far from thinking, like the king of 
England, that my preſence would e % 
E721 13 EY N luecels, 
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| e generally fent me to purſue other 
cabinet, where, he ſaid, I Was more 
happy. Though there was nothing ſerious in Ale 2 


this, I was nevertheleſs glad of the opportuni 


was afforded me to infinuate-myſelf into his — $ 


majeſty's favour, and with this view I turned my 
compliment in ſuch à manner as might pleaſe the 
ſelf- complaceney of James, ho, I very well knew, 


was extremely flattered by any compariſon with the 


king of France. I returned the compliment which 
count e had paid me, 192 at the ſame 
time, ſent my preſent, 


Ox part of the ee I had given with regs 
to the ceremony of my audience, was, that all my re- 


tinue ſhould appar mourning, to execute with pro- 
the firſt of my commiſſion,” which con- 


Kiſtel in complimensieg the new king on the death 
of Elizabeth, though 1 had been informed at Calais, 


that no one, Whether ambaſſador, foreigner, or Eng- 
liſh, was admitted into the preſence of the new king 


in black ; and Beaumont had fince repreſented to me, 


that what I intended would moſt certainly be highly 


_ diſagreeable to the court, here ſo ſtrong an affecta- 


tion prevailed to obliterate the memory of that 


| princeſs, that ſhe was never ſpoke of, and even the 


mention of her name induftriouſly avoided... ! | 
I sH0ULD have been very glad not to have 1 


ſenſible of the neceſſity I was laid under of appear- 
ing in a garb, which Ar Em to caſt a reproach 
but my orders here- 
upon were poſitive, not to mention that they were 


almoſt laudable; and this was the reaſon I paid no 


on the king and all England: 


regard to Beaumont's repreſentations, who entreated: 
me to defer putting myſelf to this trouble and ex- 


pence, till he had wrote about it to Erſkine aud 


ſome others, who were beſt acquainted with the 


court: ceremonial,” He wrote according] ys but re- 
ceived: no anfweron Thurſday, Edge ner even all 
i 9 ſtill perſiſted in my reſolu- 
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— |noaſous Whigh-he"coug- 
nually gave me to the contrary. On Saturday night, 


Which Wẽãas the evening of the. day preceding my au- 
diene, and ſo late that I was in bed, Beaumont game 


to tell me, that Erſkine had ſent to acquaint him, 
that the Whole court conſidered my intention as a 
ated; affront; and chav1 had offenited the | 

King-byJ3t, that nothing would more of pre- 
vont the ſueceſs cf y nr geciatian, fromm its very 
cammeneement. This information agreeing with 
-theſe-.of my. lord . the viſeount de 

La- Fontaine, and the States deputies, it vas im- 
poſſihle or me to be in doubt about itz and; through 
fear-leſt a greater evil ſhould enſue, IL cauſed — 
retinue to: ohange their apparel, and ptovide tie- 
ſelves others, as Wellcas hey could. ner em- 
ing the next morning:to in fomm me that I ſhould be 
preſented to the xing at three olelack rin the ſter- 
noon, L. peresived, from the: ſatis faction which be 
expreſſed at the new orders L ha igiven, that it Was 
indiſpenſably neceſſary to vanquiſh my repugnance; 
ö it publicly gai ſt as much 
hondur, as if I had ſted an my cinterition; be- 
cauſe none-were: ignorant. that I had ppg = 
through abſolute Bae J 20 off? 245 
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"FT \HE king . Englind's Me "ith he 
.$- cearl'of ene 
me from the palace of f Arundel, and eſcorted me to 
the Thames, whoſe banks they lined wHilft I wrent, 
down to Greenwich. Tins paſſage I-made in the 
king 8 5 attendef] by one hundred and 
twenty gentlemen, 2 pete whole rerinue. 


Upon my lamding, 1 ts a by the ear} of 


North um- | 


7 


W ar e this 


ee through an "yp mit 


of people, conducted ins Yo the kb : 1 WRT; 

 [extukrd into 3 chamber, wen Er were. pte- 
fented with a collation, though, Tofitrary to an E 
tablifhed cuſtom of England, never to treat ambaſ- 
fadors, nor even to offer them à glas of water.” His 


majeſty having fent to deſire my appeafance in his 


preſence, 1 1120 above à quarter of an Hour before L. 
could get to the foot of his throtte, 5 both 
by the great numbers that were Already th ere, and 
becaufe I mate all my retinue walk before me. The 
ptintce 1d Tootrer perceived me than he deſcended 


two mee 16d would wave deſcended them all, o 
ro 


us he appeared te receive and embrace me, 
tad not dne df ht minlſters, who ſtool next Him, 
whiſpered Ale in his rar, that he dught to 
farther,  * If, faid he Aloud, T few this an 125 
„ dor reicular marks of Röndur, and ſich as are 
„ contrary to cuſtom, I niean tot thereby to give a 
« precedent to others. I particutatty ove and eſ- 


<< teer him for the Affection which IL Kno he has 


<< for me, for his firrtiniefs in our Teligion, and his 
4 fideltty to his tnaſter.“ I dare flot repeat all Gat: 

he faid to my a 1 received. fo ob 
favour with all due reſpect; and replied, not A an 


harangue, fuch as 284 may, „ perhaps, ex oY ee 


| here, and with which I pats would be more 
pleaſed; but only by a compliment, which, in reality, 
compredended As much, and was more ſuitable to 
my ſituation. 7 55 a for the death 'of 
Elizabeth, his 0 

throne of Eng lan, the praiſes, of, the two-kings; all 
theſe 1 compitſel if very Few words. I excuſed-my- 


ſelf from my want of Thetorical abilities, and from 


his moſt Chriſtian majelty's having himſelf explain 
ed his ſentimerits in his ers, which I at the fame 
time preſented, diſtin ailhingts his Britannicm; j 
that hich Hent; al 


read them Himſelf, and then gave them to Cee; ex- 
N X 4 belag. 


r the acee on of James to the 


wrote with his own han . 5 


!! ee „ . 
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5s 1 at che ſame time, how ſenſible he was of 
their contents, by theſe words, „That he had not 
left in Scotland the ardor with which he had al- 
. Way loyed the king of France, and deſited the 
| "& proſperity of his crown. I continued to com- 
Ill pliment his majeſty, though in the ſtyle of common 
| _ .. _Converſation; for that of haranguin Was extreme- 
1y difagreeable to me. I ſaid, that Henry had given 
public demonſtrations of his. joy, on ſeeing the 
throne. of England filled by a prince who was ſo 
2 worthy of it, and for his LS been ſo readily. and 
_ univerſally acknowledged; that if there had been oc- 
_ cafion for the preſence of his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, 
he would have given proofs of his ſincere Inch. 
ment to his intereſts, and union with his perſon, 
and have come with pleaſure to any place where his 
preſence might have been neceſſary, I. did not re- 
pent my having made this compliment. James re- 
Plied, that if he had even ae the Engliſh at war 
Wich the French, his endeavours would, neverthe- 
leſs, have been to live in peace with a prince who, 
Uke himſelf, had been called from the crown of Na- 
Varre to "that of France: “It being always com- 
9 2 mendable, ſaid he, to overcome eyil with . * 
But that he had had the double ſatisfaction, of quit- 
6 a crown in friendſhip with 'rance, for another 
that. was not leſs ſo. The late queen was mentioned 
on this occaſion, but without one word in her praiſe. 
AFTER this, his majeſty being deſirous to diſ- 
cone longer and more familiarly with me, he made 
me aſcend all the ſteps leading to the throne. I took 
his occaſion to make my particular compliment, for 
which he thanked me with an air of ſincerity and 
affection. He did not conceal from me the informa- 
FR tion which he had received from Paris, of the diſ · 
© courſes attributed to Henry, to me, and to my bro- 
1 after his return from Scotland: he confeſſed 
6 "Ek he had for ſome time believed them, but that 


4 had at laſt Wlcoyered the whole to be only an ar- 
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tifice of their common enemies, who, by uſing ſuch. 
means to open themſelves a paſſage to univerſal mo- 
narchy, had rendered themſelves much more odious. 
to him. He exclaimed in very ſevere terms againſt 
the Spaniards, which could not but give great plea- 
ſure to Naſſau, ho wWas near enough to hear ſome- 
thing of what was ſaid ; and alſo to: the Flemiſn 
deputies, who were preſent, tho incognito, having 
not yet been able to obtain audience. He ſpoke of 
their endeavours to kindle the flames of war amongſt 
their neighbours with the greateſt abhorrence; pro- 
teſted that he would oppoſe their unjuſt deſigns; and 
talked of the king of Spain, as a man too weak 
both in body and mind to think of the great chi- 
mera's of his predeceſſors. The pleaſure which I 
received from this diſcourſe. was ſufficient to make 
me deſirous of continuing it. I told the king of 
England, that he was extremely happy in being ſo · 
well acquainted with the character of the Spaniards. 
only by the experience of others, but that it was not 
ſo with the king of France: to prove which, I in- 
ſtanced what they had done ſince the concluſion of 
ſo ſolemn a peace as that of Vervins.; the revolt of 
Biron, the war of Savoy, and ſome other griev-— 
ances. I added, that ſuch was the artifice of the: 
Spaniſh councils, that to put the Go upon Eu- 
rope in regard to its injuries, they always began by: 
— firſt: which fires! er quail 
dangerous and deteſtable with that which they uſu-- 
ally practiſed, of treating with their neighbours only 
with the premeditated: intention of deceiving them, 
even by that fecurity which treaties ought to give. 
James replied, that all this he knew; ver well. In, 
a word, J could no longer doubt, that the reſent- 
ment which he ſhewed againſt Spain, before ſo ma- 
ny witneſſes, was as ſincere as it was violent. From» 
this moment the firſt dawn of hope began ta ap- 
pear in my nnen ai wen ima 
The king of England changed this ſuhject to that 
| „ {| 4 
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of hunting, for which he diſcovered an extfavagint 
paſſion. » He ſaid, that be khew very well I wasino 

reat lover of the chace; that he had attributed the 
late ſucceſs of his y to me, not as marquis of 
Roſny, but as from a king who was not 
only the greateſt prince, but the greateſt. hunter in 
the world: and added very politely, that Henry whs 


mn the right not to oarry me to the chace, becauſe 1 
Was of greater fervice to him elfewhere:; ahd:that if 
I purfued the chace, the kitig of France-could not. 
that none of them made him negle& the care of his 
affairs, nor prevented him from a cloſe inſpection 
into the proceedings of his miniſters; being far 
from that blind oredulity Which the King of Spain 
Had ſor the duke of Letma. Hertupon James ſaid 
that without doubt I had found it very difficult to 
#egulate the finances, and reſiſt the importunities of 
- the great men of the kingdom: and of this he pro- 
duced ſome inſtances, of which Thadloſt the remem- 
brance. He then ſuddenly aſked me as it were b 
interrupting himſelf, how the king of France did? 
judged, from the manner in which this queſtion was 
aſſced, that endeavours had been uſed to perſuade 
this prince, that Henry, ſince his late indiſpoſition, 
Could not live long; that he had given credit to it; 
and that this opinion would be the: moſt powerful 
motive to prevent his union with France, as he could 
have hut little dependance upon a minor king. I 
endeavoured therefore to undeceive him, in regard 
to all theſe falſe reports, and ſucceeded. But he 
further ſaid, that he had been told one thing in re- 
gard to Henry, for which he was extremely ſorry; 
and this was, that his phyſicians had forbid — 2 
chace. To this I replied, that ſuch advice was, 
rhaps, what he himſelf would do well to purſue. 
In reality, James had but lately narrowly eſcaped 
breaking bis arm in the chace, the manner of which 
accident he had related to me. 


163. O Fa B U 1H, I ,, ws - 
Wen 1 acquainted Henry with this part of our- 
converſation, he, in His anſwer, ordered me to tell 
the king of England, that in purſuance to the ad- 
vice of his phyffeians, he was more moderate in his 
hunting FR he uſed to be, and that fince my de- 
parture he had been at the death of five or fix flags 
without the leaſt ineonvenſence. Well,“ ſaid thi 
king of England to me, ſtill continuing the ſame 
ſubject, * J underſtand you have fent part of the 
4 * of my ſport to count d Aremberg; and 
8 150 do you think he received it? J affure you, it 
„was not at all agreeable to him, He ſays, you 
<« ſent it only toſhew that you was mote regarded 
„than he; and he is in the right, for Twill a 1 
„make ſome difference between my good brot 

« the king of France, and his maſters, who have 
« ſent me an ambaſſador who can neither walk not: 
«© talk; he demanded an audience of me ina garden, 
| « becauſe he could not walk up ſtairs into a room.“ 
James then aſted me, whether the Spaniſh ambaſſa-. 
dor, who had been ſent to him, had paſſed through. 
France? and upon my replying that he had: “ Spain, 
„ faid he, ſends me an Au belfsder poſt, Fry he 
« may arrive the ſooner, and hag rg * 
“ poſt-hafte,” Thus upon ever 
veighed againſt the Spaniards. —— 20 2 
maſor to his Catholic majeſty, had, in effet, takem 
his route through France into andere, fromtflenck to. 
repair to London; and this journey he had perform- 
ed with great expedition, though his orders extend- 
ed no farther, than merely to diſcover the intentions 
of the king of England. The real ambaſſador was. 
Velaſco +, conſtable of Caſtile, who ſoon follows. 
ed him, 

ArTer all this, James aſxed me (for he did not: 

dwell long upon one ſubect) Whether! went tothe | 


John Taris count of Villa-Medieana. fy Joha Fentinnd . 


Velaſco due of Frias. | 
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.proteſtant church in London? Upon my replying 


Y » 
— 


7 1 ” 


that 1 did: Then, ſaid he, you are not refolved, 


< as I have been informed, to quit our religion, af- 
<<, ter the example of Sancy, who thought by that 
condeſcenſion to make his fortune; but, by God's 
% proyidence, did juſt the oontrary.“ I treated this 
report as a calumny, and ſaid, that my living in 
France in friendſhip with ſo many eccleſiaſtics, and 
being fo,” frequently viſited by the pope's nuncio, 
might perhaps have given riſe to it. Do you give 


s the pope the title of Holineſs ?” ſaid James. re- 


plied, © That to conform to the cuſtom eſtabliſhed 


e e in France, I did.“ He was then for proving to 


me that this cuſtom was an offence againſt God, to 


+ 


to whom alone this title could juſtly belong. I re- 
et that I ſuppoſed that a greater crime was not 
1ereby committed, than by the frequent giving to 
princes ſuch titles as they were well known not to 
deſerve. He ſpoke to me of Du-Pleſſis, and appear- 
ed ſomewhat concerned for his fortune and preſent 
condition: he ſaid, that I ought not entirely to forget 
him; that it was true, he had been greatly to blame, 
to publiſh his laſt book under his own name; be- 
cauſe, by the titles which he therein gave himſelf, 
he obliged the king of France to take notice of it; 
but chat this ought not to obliterate the remembrance 
of the ſervices which he had rendered the proteſ- 
tant religion. He ſaid not a word to me, either of 
Holland, or the duke of Bouillen; but he bighly 


approved Henry's chaſtiſement of the duke of Savoy, 


who was, he ſaid, an ambitious and turbulent man. 
I Tzxink I have omitted nothing of any conſe- 


| quence of what was ſaid to me by the king of Eng- 


” 
* * 
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Chamber, 
Mountjoy, and Stafford, and the great chamberlain. 


land, in this my firſt audience. When he was in- 


clined-to put an end to it, he entered into his cabi- 
net, ſaying, it would be time for me to go to ſujipt 


- 


and to my repoſe. Upon my coming out 


was accoſted by admiral Howard, lord 


— 
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| Erſkine, in conducting me croſs the court of the 
ace, ſpoke to me of his attachment to his moſt 
Chriſtian majeſty, and his deſire of being ranked 
amongſt the number of my friends. The earl of 
Northumberland, who had received me at my land- 
ing, and who again attended me to the river upon wy 
departure, faid pretty near the ſame to me: 116 one 
amongſt the Engliſh lords has more underſtanding, 
capacity, courage, nor poſſeſſes more authority, 
than he: he manifeſted a great deſire to have a pri- 
vate converſation with me upon the preſent affairs. I 
gathered from what he ſaid, though he did not ſpeak 
in plain terms, that he was not fatisfied with the 
government; that he blamed the greateſt part of the - 
king's actions; in ſhort, to ſay it in a word, that 
he had no great ſhare either of fidelity or eſteem for 
James. It is not neceſſary to ſay with what reſerve 
and circumſpection I liſtened to fuch diſcourſe. 
THe open declaration which the king of England 
had made againſt Spain, had given me ſome hopes 
that the court of London would be inſenſibly preju- 
diced againſt that court. In the interval between'my 
firſt and ſecond audience, ſeveral things happened 
which increaſed theſe hopes. An Engliſh catholic, 
who was likewiſe a jeſuit (as was firſt reported) was 
ſeized in the habit of a poor traveller, and being 
ueſtioned, he confeſſed that he had difguifed him- 
felf in this manner, to deliver the catholic church 
from the oppreſſion of the new king of England, 
unleſs. he re-eſtabliſhed. the Romiſh religion in his 
dominions folely, or at leaſt with privileges equal to. 
thoſe enjoyed by the proteſtants, and unleſs he like 
wiſe declared himſelf againſt the proteſtants of Hol- 
land; that eight other jefuits had conſpired with 
him in this deſign, and that they had actually diſ- 


perſed themſelves in different parts of London, in 


order to embrace an opportunity that might offer to 
deſtroy this prince. But the report was falſe, in re- 
gud to the perſon of this ſuſpected Engliſhman, for 


A 
4 
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he was not a jeſuit *, but only a ſeminary prieſt. 
Had the truth Long all the other nts A = 
equally. well diſcovered, probably the whole ak 
would have been reduced almoſt to nothing; but 

this was not done. rt v to _ _ | 
racter, taking umb immediately, magined that 
the reaſon — YArembergdefersed demanding his 
audience, was not on account of his indiſpoſition, 
which was diſſembled, and that he only waited till 
the ſuppoſed conſpirators had accompliſhed their de- 
ſign, or at leaſt till by their intrigues in the king- 
on they had occaſioned a revolution, which would 
have releaſed him from e wait on the 
king at court. 

IT is inconceivable to what a length this Gicht 
ſuſpicion was carried. The queen was at the ſame 
time coming to London: this, ſaid they, was to fa- 
vour the Spaniſh faction; which fo difturbed James, 
that he immediately ſent the earl of Lennox expreſly 
to forbid that princeſs to continue her journey: but 
Whether. the earl could not, or whether he rather 
choſe not to ſucceed in his commiſſion, the queen did 
not obey. Lennox was recalled, and the king re- 
mained only the more perplexed. After his example, 
his miniſters, courtiers, and particularly the old 
court, being prejudiced in favour of the maxims — 
the preceding reign, began to ſhew themſelves 
] Liſpu ſted both with the queen and with wrench 
They. « called to mind the conduct and policy of | 
Elizaberh, who had lived in a perpetual miſtruſt of. 
the court of Madrid. And now they laviſhed upon. 
her thoſe praiſes of which they had Thain before ſo 
ſparing, and ſeemed diſpleaſed with themſelves at 
the indifference they had ſhewn to her memory; nor 
muſt I forget that it was not without doing violence: 


* Thuanus, no more than M. de Sully, charges the jeſuits with 


having any concern in this bop Piracy; which is the fame that will be. 
mentioned below, 


to 
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to myſelf, that I refrained following fuch a general 


example. ora cid 


_ 1 exL1evt-the Spianiſh faction, Auriag all this, | 


was in no little pain for inſtead of talking, as 

only of peace and neutrality with all the world, 
nothing was now mare common than to hear it ſaid, 
that ſo far from having any dependence on -what 
Spain called her friendſhip and alliance, it was nat 
even ſafe to contract with her; that the ambaſſador 
of this court had not dared to preſent himſelf in 
London, and that moſt certainly he could not come 
thither, for fear of becoming the object, and perhaps 


the victim, ee ee The conduct 


of his Catholic majeſty was compared with that of 
his moſt Chriſtianity.” Henry's procedure ap- 


peared ſo open and ingenuous, and ſo far fru all 


deceit, that it carried conviction with it: he, ſail 
they, would never have ſent into England the man 
who, of all others in his kingdom, was moſt neceſ- 


ſary to him, to machinate a deceit unworthy of them 


both: nor would I myſelf, in quitting the court, 
have thereby left an open field to the malignity of 


my enemies, only to come and act one of thoſe cha- 
racters, whoſe concluſion is generally that of behold- 
ing one's ſelf at once both diſhonoured and ſacrificed 
to the public indignation. In ſhort, if an union 
between the two crowns,. which I propoſed, was 
not in all reſpects the beſt conduct that they could 
purſue, it was at leaſt the ſafeſt; for what would 


Spain be able to do, when the two confederate 


= ſhould conſider all dangers which might hap- 
pen to either, as equally common to both ? It Was 
thus that they ere reaſoned in the council, 
and in the preſence of the king of England, very 

much to the ſatisfaction of thoſe — —4 
were in our intereſts, and who neglected no oppor- 


tunity of gaining the prince in their party. =" 


lord Mountjoy, whom I had made my intima 
friend, on ACCOunt of he: almoſt public profeſſion 
5 which 
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al men, ſhould remain unknown only to them? 


his utmoſt intereſt and endeavours. _. 


1 


— 
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which he made of attachment to Frante,” here ufd 

3.4 5556 
„Bur all this only diffipated; part of my fears; I 
perceived. ſo many other obſtacles, / that they almoſt 
entirely diſcouraged me; what I might expect from 
the queen only ſcarce appeared ſurmountable. My 


apprehenſions from the © ſecretary Cecil, were but 


little inferior to thoſe from the queen. He was at 


this time ſeparated from his former friends, and had 


united with the Scots. I endeavoured to penetrate 
into the real motives of this ſeparation; for I was 
ſtrongly perſuaded of the inſincerity of this ſubtle 
miniſter's proceedings. Perhaps his hopes might be 


in time to become head of the Scotch 23 af- 
3 W. 


terwards to unite it with the Engli hom he 
might have abandoned only in appearance; but theſe 
Scotch lords were ſo difficult to; manage, and fo 
much upon their guard againſt the Engliſh, that he 


could not but be baffled notwithſtanding all his ef- 


forts; and he was himſelf too penetrating not to be 
perfectly ſenſible of it. Accordingly it was faid. 
(and when I became acquainted with the arts of this 
miniſter I was myſelf of the ſame opinion) that he 
had ſought the Scots, Who were real confidants and 
favourites of his majeſty, only to make himſelf 
known, and render himſelf neceſſary to this prince; 
that, having ſucceeded thus far, he knew perfectly 
well how to center all power in himſelf, and, mak- 


ing uſe of the King's name and authority, would 


ſilence the queen, the Engliſh, and even the Scots 


themſelves, or at leaſt would leave to thoſe he ſhould 
judge proper only ſome faint ſhadow. of favour,. 
and would then reaſſume his real character. And 


I what is moſt remarkable, it was not unlikely that 


this ſubtle man was himſelf” the dupe of the Scots, 


| ö who pretended to be ſuch to him; for is it poſſible 


that Cecil, known in England by every one to be 
the moſt ambitious and moſt tenacious of power of 


But. 


&:) 
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But no doubt they all knew that the /prince's ear 
was not alone ſufficient to maintain them at the head 
of affairs, with which they were not in the leaſt ac- 
quainted, and of which the ſecretary only could give 
them the beſt information.. 
' SUPPo$SING- alſo that the Scottiſh party was un- 
doubtedly firm in the intereſts of France, there ftill 
remained a material doubt, whether ſo haughty a 
people as the Engliſh would: ſubmit to be governed 
by foreigners, and more ee ges the Scots, who 
at all times had been the object of their averſion: 
and beſides, it was far from being certain that the 
Scots would always continue to poſſeſs the king's 
favour; for the regard which he already began to 
2 the earl ho 326 1 8 
ord Mountjoy, plainly proved that they might e 
loſe their — Laſtly, to increaſe this unpro- 
mark, whoſe repreſentations might have been of 
great weight in determining this prince, and who 
had hitherto been ſo unanimous with Henry, that 
they had concurred: in all his deſigns, no either did 
it not at all, or did it with ſuch; indifference, that 
their example was far from inſpiring a proper reſolu- 
tion. In the frequent conferences which I had with 
their ambaſſadors, in preſence of the earl of Mar, 
lord Mountjoy, and Erſkine who was preſent, 
three times, as being a common friend, they made 
me the faireſt ſpeeches imaginable; their averſion 
for Spain appeared equal to mine; they even pro- 
ceeded fo far as to draw up a kind of ſebeme, 
whereby they ratified Whatever Henry might dlwo 
for all of them, even in regard to the diviſion of 
conqueſts, which they agreed might eaſily be per- 
formed by means of a firm and durable union. 
But our conference being ended, they no longer 
remembered any of their promiſes, and beheld 
nothing but * regard to whjeh in my 
preſence, they had kept a profound ſilence. 


ſtrange 
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strange behaviour this from whenbe, however, 


I made ſome diſcovery of what ſort of men Fad 
n „ 


, . a TRE ID - 
Mir lord Mountjoy told me one day in confidence, 
that he had been preſent at a meeting of theſe am- 

baſſadors, wherein only thoſe of bis majeſty's council 
and the Sates-deputies were admitted; that here, 
inſtead of labouring mutually to ſtrengthen them- 
ſelves in laudable reſolutions, each of them had only 
fought to dra himſelf out of the affair. He gave 
me an account of their deliberations. The Daniſh 
deputy reprefented, that indeed his: maſter poſſeſſed 
a great extent of territory, but for the moſt part 
barren, and, by the inconveniency of its ſituation, 
rather expenſive than profitable; tat the ſubmiſſion 
and tractabieneſs of the people as an advantage of 
no uſe to the king his maſter, beeaufe, from the 
adipious variation of their manners and cuſtoms, 

he could neither underitand them, nor could they 
underſtand one another; und tut he was now aftu- 
ally engaged in endeavours to eſtabliſhaa general and 
uniform regulation among them, which did not per- 
mit him to be concerned in any other entérfpr ie. 
The Sede faid, it would be Highly: nt for 
his maſter to engage in a foreign war, becauſe his 
nephew, the King of Poland, had not yet forgot his 
pretenſions to the crown of Sweden; but on the 
-cofitrary, ſeemet difpoſed to rene them with more 
vigour than ever; ſo that the preſervation of his 
-own domiriions mighe probably find him fufficient 
employment. Barnevelt, in che name of the reſt of 
his brethren, explained himſelf in a manner fo dif- 
ferent from his ufual complaints, that, I confeſs, I 
am at a loſs to coneeive what could be the intention 
of fo ſtrange a procedure: he ſpoke of Spain only 
wich contempt; in the revolt of the Spaniards, and 
the forees of the Sates, he found reſourees ſufficient 
to preſerye them from all -oppreffiorrz he ſeemed no 
longer to deſpalr of the ſuctels of Oſtend 


_ 
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'ahd intimated, that his maſters Rad che 
deſign which would more than ee 
: — ſappoſing irthould happen. The Engl 
miniſters their text fromm a ſaying of 
0f E d, Fhat every new deing if he had in 
, degree of good conduct, ought at leut co Ft 
a year and a day paſs before he mude any innovation, 


though nf the imalleſt conſequence coe u 2 


„that it would be moſt prudent 462 Walt, 
and they remained firm we this:devermination, If 
-we:confider ſes of the Norten I wiftiiſome 
little attention, we hall Peresive they — 
preſerve ſome aſfinity with the mature of their 
(mate; they have büt lietle vigour of thought, er 
:xefontess'1n their imagination, Hetle-torflaney* ih 
their refolvtions, ant hot the leaſt incture f g 


 ,pohiey:2 'Therexample of Elisabeth is an exe. A — 
rtor{this:wale; and i meh the more gde 
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eee med to bens well eee e 


an ti North orf an ther Words, I wanted 0 
to know what wertthe real deſigns of that 

tons ſhe had already made to the King. Gf 
England; how! chey had deen received; and fin 
What ſteps fe Intended to take for the acco 
ment of her deſires; for barely to undetſtand that 
the king of Spain ſought to detach England from 
nao, andrhe Len Oedt wisnowing nothing, 
or at moſt very flirte. It was: ſufpected thitt Sparn 


meditated ſomethin of much greater importace, 


this might be red fem the. information 
which T had already received” from the canon at 
Omterburyg and it uppenred 'fo much the Tefs to be 
neglected, becauſe Rerſens and Barnevelt both at 
ahe: e ens certainty of it, the one at 


1 
aro een and 1 eee js oo 
1154 boy __ 4, but 


Leh have 
Hy other ave * Joftice to the wiſdom and 


Paris, 


heiSpaniſhi councils, us I was with-thoſe-of Britain 
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utmoſt endeavours to come at the truth. What 

was told by my lord Cobham and Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh was conformable to this information: but 
what made the greateſt impreſſion upon me was, that 
the earl of Northumberland, whom I had gained by 
the offer of a conſiderable penſion, under the-name 
of a; preſent, with great ſecrecy, one night-when'I 
was going to bed, N Nee 
with the follow¾iing particu lars. 

+  FRoM the moment king James aſcended the throne 
of England, ſaid his ſecretary, the king of Spain 
has not ceaſed to ſollicit him, either by his own 


agents, or thoſe of the archdukes, or by the Engliſh 


catholics, to enter into an offenſive and defenſive 
alliance with him, againſt France and the United- 
Provinces, whom he calls their common enemies, 
He has omitted nothing which might perſuade him 
that both of them, but more eſpecially that his Bri- 
tannic majeſty, had a title ſo clear and ĩnconteſtable 
to ſeveral. provinces, in France, that it would be 
mhameful in him not to make uſe: of it, at a time 
hen the exhauſted condition of that kingdom pre- 
ſented ſo fair an opportunity: and the means propo- 
Ted by Spain to ſecure the ſueceſs of this interpriſe, 
were, that James and his catholic majeſty ſhould, 
at the ſame time, demand df France the reſtitution 
of Normandy, Guienne, and Poitou, for the king 
of England; Bretagne, and Bourgogne, for the 
King of Spain; and, upon a refuſal, to fall upon 
theſe provinces with all their united forces. His 
Catholic majeſty for, this purpoſe, has even offered to 
draw all his forces out of the Low Countries, more- 
over to renounce all his pretenſions upop the United- 
Provinces, and grant them that liberty Which they 
ſo ardently deſire, upon a ſuppoſition, however, 
that, in conſideration of this favour, they would 
dont to-fengthen che league by Joining it, In 
| Þy concurring in al their deſigns. "The kng'of 
r England 


England having made no anſwer to all theſe great 
offers, farther than by ſaying, that they were pre- 
mature, and that he choſe to begin his reign by 
gaining a knowledge of all his ne ſubjeQs, 'and 
y ſtrengthening himſelf upon the throne, Spain 
eaſily perceived that this reply was a civil refuſal ; 
and James not vo diſpoſed by open force to at- 
tempt the recovery of his antient poſſeſſions, Spain 
then turned her endeavours to perſuade this prince, 
at leaſt to favour the French provinces in their deſign 
(of which: ſhe informed him) to ere themſelves, 
after the example of Switzerland, into an inde- 
pendent republic. All this has been repreſented to 
James to be extremely eaſy to effect. It has been 
ſaid, theſe provinces impatiently waited a favourable 
opportunity to ſhake off their inſupportable.yoke'; 
W emiſſaries, ſeconding theſe diſpoſitions, 
have every where. reported that it only depended on 
themſelves, whether they would enjoy a profound 
tranquility without taxes, ſubſidies, or military 
garriſons, .under ſhelter of the two crowns their pro-. 
tectors, and that they had no cauſe” to apprehend 
either the reſentment of Henry, or the violences of 
his troops, becauſe'care would be taken at the ſame 
time to involve him in ſo many other perplexities, 
that he would be under a neceſſity of ſuffering them 
to preſcribe their own laws. We do not yet hear, 
added the warn of the earl of Northumberland, 
what James replied to this ſecond propoſitions 
we conjecture that it was not more favourably re- 1 
ceived than the former, becauſe the Spaniſhe — 
in their conferences with his Brittannic majeſty, 
have ſeveral times been obliged to change their 
ſyſtem, or ſucceſſively to repeat the ſame again with | 
ifferent modifications. Sometimes they have of- | 
fered him the whole force and all che treaſures of 'l 
Spain, to uſe them againſt France in Whatever man- | 


ner he ſhould. judge proper, ee ns; 5 
thing more in return, than that hedhou endet = 
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cern. himſelf in any mannar in their quarrel with 
Flanders; at other times, they dave de ſdended only 
to defire,- that he would give * alfiſtance to the: 
ated-Provinoed: $5455 A231 
the whole of what A 414250 3 
Gr from thenee might be concluded that France, 
without knowing. it. vas aſtually in the moſt immi- 
5 danggas,: becauſe a ſingle wurd of approbation 
from king James · wauldt haue diawn upon her à moſt 
terrible farm. But far my o hart Lconfels; that) 
to me this appears ſo extravagant and ſo much be- 
vond the bounds of probability, that, from what- 
ever Races it might come can IL cannot be- 
— that Spain would ever think of peopoſing to 
king James any thing like the ſirſt propoſitions 
Which axe bere related. — all difficulties 
wert removed between | Spain and England, in 
regard to the armament and the 
haweyer, would be no inconfiderable diſcuſſion, 
yet. had chey well canſidered how! many other 
_ difficulties. Would ariſe from a difference of rei- 
glons, intereſts, manners, and cuſtoms; both be- 
tween. themſelves and wich the French provinces 
Which oy fuppoſed: conformable to their: ſenti- 
ments. 
Tua article which concerns: this: United-Pro- 
Linaed, rom ee the vchole of this project. If 
endeavouing to ſubject themy 
ee 8 that f England could not be 
ignorant that ſuqh an enterpriſd was alone capable 
to deſtiay, or at leaſt for à oonſiderable time to 


prevent the execution of their common deſigns, 
becauſe France; being once convinced that her 
OWB ſaſaty dependad om the preventioncor retard- 
ing of this conqueſt, would haue conſidered at- 


ſiting, the ſtates as defending herſelf: andif 7 
efeſts, 


propofed to gain theſe provinces in her int 
; Th, — 


A 
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no treat without their conſent, nor ſhould: con- 


ion, which, 


a a Ä r . , 4 ee. ß 
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for no offer, nat; excepting even that of liberty, 
would have been able to reconcile them with their 
moſt mortal enemy, much leſs. to incline them to 
aſſiſt her in her conqueſts, and that too of their an- 
tiont and es „IL am-pot- ignorant; of the man- 
ner in which the States deputies have always thought, . 
they upan: all; agcalipps hae gr e that: 
Spain deceived them, that England trifled with them, 
and that France, alone Was fauourahly diſpoſed to- 
wards them; and if ſometimes they have talked in a 
different manner, as in the conference above- men- 
tioned, it was either to excite the French to make 
ſtill greater efforts in their fayour, or to inſpire the 
Engliſh with the ſentiments of France in tegatd: to 
them: beſides, will any one believe that Spain wWwauld 
voluntarily relinguiſh territories, Which her oπ⁹]⁰n 


force might acquire? 211 1 50 bid welt tuch 
IN regard to the informations which Henry and I 
received on this head, neither the canon of Canter- 
bury nor Barneuelt, who with Aërſens muſt be con- 
ſidered only as one, begauſe the former received bis 
information from the latter, could be ſufficiently, de- 
pended: upon; the fuſt might haue been decęived, 
and the ſecond might have ſought: to dective us, 
which deceit was not ineffectual in r 
ng 


ſucceſs. of their. affairs. In regard-to-the-three * 
liſh lords, I was: ſo far from depending upon what 
they ſaid, that, on the contrary, I ſuſpected they 
were themſelves. the ſole authors af the whole ſchemes: 
that they; had cncerted it together, and then, with 
proper alterations, pte ſented it to the king af Eng- 
lic, theteby to appear as perſons of conſequence; 
which was: quite ſuitable to their characters. In re- 
gard to Spain, L made no doubt but ſhe Would ebe 
plealed-its hear: ſpch reports ſpread, and /evan that 
ſhe would gladly uſe her endeavours to make them 
beljeved, not with any intention ſeriouſſy to confer 
with kis Britannic majeſty: congerning them, nor 


even 


even that they ſhould come to his ears, but only 
with deſign to encreaſe the diſcord, and augment the 
number of the ſeditious in thoſe provinces of France 
_ which were intereſted therein. It was in theſe terms 
that I wrote about it to Henry, who ſometime con- 
ſidered the- whole as an artifice of the States to accele- ' 
rate a rupture between him and Spain, and ſome- 
times believed it true in regard to Spain, who, from 
aà deſire to deſtroy Henry, and a hope of profiting © 
from the inexperience of James, attempted every 
thing. I told Henry, that, though all theſe ſchemes - 
ought'to be treated only as chimerical, it would be 
proper, nevertheleſs, to be attentive to whatever 
paſſed in P oitou, Auvergne, Limoſin, Pays d Aunis, k 
in ſhort, through all Guienne, in which places they 
were capable of producing the ſame bad effects as 
though they had been true. e 
Tut day after my audience, being the 23d of 
June, and a day on which his Britiſh majeſty con- 
. ferred the honour of knighthood on ſeveral perſons, 
he ſent to acquaint me, that he would grant me a 
ſecond audience the day -on which I'm Fir had de- 
fired it, being Wedneſday the 25th; that I ſhould 
be with him at two o'clock, and bring but few per- 
ſons with me, in order to prevent the inconveniences 
cauſed by great numbers, and, ſaid he, that I may 
confer with you alone with greater freedom. Upon 
this occaſion, I was accompanied from London to 
Greenwich by my lord Hume, who, in France, had 
had the honour of ſeeing and diſcourſing with his 
moſt Chriſtian majeſty. I took ſome refreſhment in 
the apartment wherein I was conducted to wait till 
I could be introduced to the king; and here I was 
accoſted by little Edmonds +,” who made me a long 
diſcourſe, in which he complained, that he was not 
treated ſo well as his paſt ſervices, and his'know- 
+ Edmonds had been agent and afterwards ambaſſador from Eliza- 
beth to Henry IV. during the wars of the league; and he had really t 
aequired. a perfect knowledge of the affairs of France. Jed 8 
n | ge 
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ledge of the affairs of France, deſerved.,', The,earl, 


of. Northumberland put an end to our gonverfation. 


by nee to roquine, MY PPAR in the . 


: "IMMEDIATELY. upon. my entrance this. prince: | 
aroſe; and, having commanded that no one ſhould 
follow him, he conducted me ene! ſeveral apart- 
ments into a little ordinary gallery, wherein we held 
our conference. I began it by thanking: his maj 11 5 1 
for having thus given me. an opportunity to to diſelo 
| myſelf to him, on the ſubject of my commiſſion, 
without reſerve, and without rs a 3 Not, ſaid 
* I, that the king my maſter has ſent me to require. 
<< any thing of your majeſty, but only to be informed 
<<: of you intentions in regard to affalrs herein your 
<< majeſties may both be equally concerned ; and that 
« the king my maſter. may apr So to them, as'z 
ec good brother. The king of England replied, 
chat the manner in which he plainly ſaw the king of 
France and» I acted; with reſpect to him, required 
that he ſhould not conceal any thing from mę; and 
that he would therefore diſeover to me his im- 
portant ſecrets. He then, ina ſeu words, pretty juſtly 
deſcribed the preſent political affairs of Europe; -in 
<©. which, ſaid he, it is neceſſary to preſerve equi- 
« librium. between three of its erg eek 2 
the houſes of Bourbon, Auſtria, and Ste 11. 
ſaid, that of theſe three powers, the houſe 95 b Aal : 
and Spain, from the ſpirit of dominion 60% which 
ſhe was poſſeſſed, was the only one who. ſought to 
make the balance incline in her favour z that a Know- 
ledge of this unjuſt deſign was the cauſe that the 
king of F way and he, though in appearance in 
peace with that crown, were, however, really 
thought ſecretly at war with her; that Spain was 
not ignorant of it, but that ſne could not — 
ſhe having herſelf ſet them the firſt example; to 
Henry by her combination with marechal Biron and 
the diſaffected in France, by the een, ſhe had 
. N given 
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given the duke of Savoy when at war with his moſt! 
hriſtian majeſty, by the enterpiiſe upon Geneva, 
Fall, by ſeveral other praceedings of the oy: nas! 
ture; to him, by inſtigating and encouraging the 
zeſuits and the Engliſh cathoſie faction. Prom! nee 
"It appears, that the affair of the jeſuit had gained but 
too much credit with James. But that all chis co,, 
by neither ſide, be conſidered as ſuſſbent ocauſe for 
an open war, and; as they were upon equal terms,” 
it would therefore be beſt to avoid it; i; by: boneinding, 
as before, ſecretly to favour the enemies of! Spain, 
though with a reſolution to purſue more vigorous 
and effectual meaſures, in caſe Spain ſhould a, 
reſolve upon any open rupt lte. 0% 10 103 Jus “ 
I very highly applauded fucho-laudable- Kt 
ments, and indeed they really deſerved it; not could 
Thave ſaid any thing further: on the ſubjeR; had 1 
not, at the ſame time, percetyed in the perſon from 
whom they came a diſpoſition to peace, or rather to 
indolence and inaction, which in a manner contra- 
dicted his words, and ſeemed to tell me, that, hav- 
ing promiſed a little, he ſhould perform nothing. 
This obſervation induced me to ell his Britannic 
majeſty, that the plan of eonduct which he had laid 
down to be purſued with Spain, was exactly con- 
formable to the ſentiments of his moſt Chriſtian ma- 
jeſty; and that Henry only feared it would be in- 
lufficient to prevent their one day feeling the fatal 
effects of the reſentment of that crown, whoſe cha- 
racter, upon this occaſion, T endeayoured to paint to 

him in the moſt natural colours. I repreſented to 
James every thing which Spain had been accumu- 
lating for one hundred years paſt ; the earldoms of 
Flanders and Burgundy, the kingdoms of Granada, 
Navarre, and Portugal, the empire of Germany, the 
ſtates of Naples and Milan, all the Indies, and „but 
for mere good fortune, France and England al ſo, 
both theſe crowns owing their preſervation, next to 


abe . of Elizabeth and n only to the 
lucky 
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lucky incident of the revolt of the Low Countries ; 
and I concluded, that as both James and Henry 
would one day be indiſpenſably obliged to enter into 
an open war with Spain, in order to ſap the founda- 
tion of ſo vaſt a dominion, it was therefore abſolute- 
ly neceſſary now to concert the proper meaſures ſor 
it, that no ſtep; might be taken to the contrary; and 
that this, together with the means whereby the pre- 
ſervation of the United Provinces might be proviſion- 


ally ſecured, was all that I had to deſite of his majeſty. - .' | 


„ But, ſaid the king of England, what better afſift-, - 
& ſhould give the Low Countries, than to compre- 
«© hend them with us in a general treaty of partition 
and pacification between them and Spain, upon 
conditions of which we ſhall ourſelves be guaran- 


<« ance would you that the king of France and : 


„ tkes? whereby, ſhould Spain firſt. fail in the ob- 3 


cc ſervation of them, we ſhall then have juſt reaſon ; 
<« to take arms againſt her, and drive her entirely 
« out of theſe provinces: and I conſent, added he, 
cc upon a ſuppoſition that this will be the caſe, im- 


<< mediately to determine with you, what means 


c and what forces we ſhall employ. for the execu- 
tion of it.” James was not ſenſible of all the ob- 
jections to this partition- treaty, which he propoſed 
between Spain and the Low Countries; or if he was, 
he artfully endeavoured to avoid entering into any en-„— 
gagement with me. The council of Spain would not 
have failed to appear ſatisfied with what he propoſed, 
but during the delays which negociating this treaty 
would produce, eſpecially with a court whoſe dila- 
torineſs was one of the chief arts of her policy, 
Oſtend, which was reduced to extremity, would fall 
into the power of its enemy, and with it a part of 


Flanders, Holland and Zealand being ſeparated from pe, 


it; and Spain would in the mean time ſtrengthen 
herſelf in what ſhe did poſſeſs, and would be pfepar- 

ing the means for ſucceeding more effectually in her 
1 of {ubjeQting the 0 of this ſtate G. 
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5 e e e e to beſtow ſome 
| _ ſerious: reſſechon upon the conſiderations which T 
= had thus laid before him. He remained for ſome 
time in filence, and feemed deeply immerſed” in 
ht; aſter which, in a heſitating and irreſolute 
voice, he ſaid, that it muſt be confeſſed T was in the 
right; that the affair was of great conſequence ; that 
he had often thought of it; though his reflections had 
not as yet produced any effect; and that he had 
waited my coming, to determine him in his reſolu- 
tion. At this moment I penetrated into all which 
this prince refuſed to tell me; and I thought I ought 
not to heſitate attacking him in his inmoſt receſſẽs: 
I therefore replied rather to his thoughts than his 
words, and ſaid, that as often as this affair had been 
debated in his majeſty's council, and as often as he 
had heard his miniſters utter ſentiments different from 
mine, his majeſty might eaſily have been convinced, 
that they did it only from ſome motives of ſelf-intereſt, 
| becauſe there was not the leaſt room for doubt, that 
one ſingle examination would demonſtrate, as evident- 
ly as a million, that it was indiſpenſably neceſſary to 
prevent the reſt of the Low Countries from being ſub- 
jected by Spain, becauſe, were ſhe to ſucceed in this, 
ſhe might, with the ſame forces, fall very roughly, and 
without ceremony, upon France and En and U pon 
this occaſion, without expoling theſe Engliſn counſel- 
lors ſo much as I could, by a diſcovery of part of their 
intrigues, I fo far acquainted the king of England 
with them, as to make him ſenſible that I was not 
ignorant that they had endeavoured to make him 
turn thoſe forces againſt France, which I would 
| perſuade him to ry e . 
JAuxs entered of himſelf into the ſentiments with 


* 


which I wanted to inſpire him, with reſpect to his 

council: he told me, that he was very far from being. 

of the ſame opinion with ſome of his courtiers, in 

hat concerned the antient pretenſions of England 
upon France; that, beſides that the preſent conjunc-" 
| ture 


— 


him all the circumſtances of it: which I accordin 
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ture and political ſtate of affairs. did not permit him 


to think. ſeriouſly, about them, he alſo. conſidered 


theſe pretended rights as annulled by. divine provi- 
dence, which irxeſiſtibly . and takes away 
crowns; and by time, whoſe preſcription was more 
than N which words he repeated ſeveral 
times : that this conſideration being of no weight 
with him, he could therefore previouſly aſſure me, 
that whatever his final reſolution might be, at leaſt 
he would not ſuffer the United Provinces, nor even 
Oſtend, to come under the dominion of the Spa- 
niards: that for the preſent I ma 5 not to require 


any thing farther of him, nor preſs him to a conclu- f 


ſion, till he had firſt conferred with two or three 
of his miniſters, whoſe knowledge, as well as honeſ- 
ty, he was well convinced of; that beſides, from the 
reflections which I had ſuggeſted to him, he was now 
able to diſtinguiſh and rel | 
prejudice: and laſtly, that he would in a ſhort time 


the yoice of paſſion and 


acquaint me with what might be farther neceſſary for 


me to know, in regard to his ſentiments and final 
; „ 4 * 4111 5. 1 ; af 
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I shourp have been very glad not ta haye con- 
cluded our conference on this head ſa; ſoon, but 
James broke it off, by ſaying, that he ſhould finiſh 
the remainder of it another time, becauſe he wanted 
now to have ſome converſation with me conceming _ 
the duke of Bouillon. He informed me, that the 
deputies of the elector of Palatine had ſtrongly ſoli- 
Cited him in favour of the duke; but that, not being 
11 well 1 with the affair, he had re- 
uſed to concern himſelf in it at all, through fear leſt 
he ſhould favour a rebel, He deſired me to relate to 


did very ſuccinctly; fo that he had the whole affair 
before him. James gave me his word, that however 
he might be ſolicited by the Palatine, he would never 


concern himſelf in it; and faid, he wiſhed others 


would meddle as little in the affairs of the Engliſh | 


2 
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_ *eatholics.' I readily apprehended, by the manner in 
Which he uttered! theſe Taft words, that they carried 
With them a kind of reproach. I VN 
x order to underſtand what is here meant, it is 
_ *neceffary to be informed, that ſome time before the 
Hatt of Flizabeth the partiſans of Spain, having, as 
"uſual, the jeſuits at their head, had rajſed diſturb- 
_ «ances in the three kingdoms of Great Britain, Tho 
religion was their pretence, their real views were po- 
Ntical, either becauſe the king of Spain, as his flat- 
"terers had perſuaded him, really believed his rights 
to the crown of England were FA well founded, that 
after the death of the queen he might openly declare 
his pretenſions, or becauſe he ſought to involve the 
ſucceſſor of Elizabeth in ſuch perplexities as might 
"prevent his engaging in any thing elſe. The jeſuits, 
upon this occaſion, very imprudently, it ſhould ſeem, 
Had differed with the Engliſh catholie fecularclergy: 
this was chiefly occaſioned by their endeavouring 
to create a certain arch-prieſt +, which the Engliſh 
Catholics would not admit of. The affair was brought 
before the Pope, who upon this occaſion, for rea- 
Ao of which T am ignorant, neither concurred with 
*thofe jeſuits, nor Spain, but, on the contrary, liſtened 
very favoutably to the ee who had de- 
*pured thtee of their body to Rome, having a paſſport 
Under the hand of Cecil himſelf: which is a proof 
That Elizabeth thought W to defend the ſecu- 
ars; and alfo, that ſhe looked upon the others as 
Ber real enemies. Henry bad been of the ſame opi- 
non with Elizabeth, and the common intereſt had 


Ta) 
Sa -* > 


WU © f{Curdinal D'Or, in his letter of the 23th bf May, 1607, to M, 
de Villet6i; ſays, thatiat che ſuggeſtion of an Engliſh: jeſuit, whoſe 
ene was father Perſonio = Parſons) rector of the Engliſh college 

* at Rome, and devoted to the king of Spain, if he was fo to any, the 
Pope credted in England a certain arch-pricſt, to whoſe authority al! 

* ray =- = * and even — — other catholics of . were to 
be ſubjeck. is means, adds he, it was propoſed to have the greater 

Fun of the cacholics of Bagland vader the Pope's influence, 1 
* 23 , © 34% + | FECT E " ; Fs om 
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from che fl determined him to ſupport the Engliſh 
nn fo at the court that Rome BESS? the we | 
"Ca | | | 
| Pa henies it it was that 8 ae had 
yaken occaſion ts prejudice James againſt us 1, by 
inſinuating to him, that Henry had ſupported the 
Engliſh elergy only with deſign to gain them in his 
own intereſts, and that from the ſame views with. 
Spain. It was not difficult ra me to undeceive the 
king of England in this re I repreſented to 
Him, that Henry having con . that to prevent 
the whole body of the — of Britain from en- 
tering into the Spaniſh- intereſts, was a point of the 
utmoſt conſequence; he had therefore been indiſ- 
penſably obliged to appear in their favour upon ſeve- 
Tab occaſions; but that he had been ſo far from hav- 
ing had any thoughts of entering with them into any 
deſign ꝓrejudiciał to his authority, that, on the con- 
trary, his ſole intention had been to oppoſe this com- 
mon enemy; and that had the catholics departed in 
the leaſt from their duty, or even appeared ſo to do, 
he would from that moment have abandoned them. 
James was ſo fully ſatisfied with this account, that: 


4 1 0 


he acquainted me with the regulations which he 


meditated in regard to the roman catholics of his 
Kingdom; “ from Jour information, ſaid he, and 
with the approbation of Henry.“ He had aftgr- 
wards ſeveral opportunities of being convinced that L 
had not impoſed on him, particularly by a letter 
which the Pope's nuncio wrote to him from Paris, 
relating to the n catholics.” ee yo /4-j +. 
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+ The king of England cannot -be . a5 clameable for 3 
Ing taken ambsege againſt France upon that acctunt. The ſame cagß- 
nal gives us to underſtand; that the political views: of the Spanith 
party were by this means to unite the Pope, the king of France, the 
king of Spain, and the Engliſh catholics, whereby to place a catho- 
lie king upon the throne of England. But it is likewiſe true, that 
Henry IV. was not only ignorant of this deſign, but alfo that he had 
acyuieſeed with Elizabeth in quite differanypurpoles,” This fact is 
related in the Septennary, an. 1604. 31 15 
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this letter in a more obliging manner than Wag 
uſual With the court of London to letters received 
from the court of Rome; and being perhaps deter- 
mined by my xcaſens, he not only entered into the 
ſous views in regard to this affair which, good policy 
ha ſuggeſted to Henry, but it alſo ſeemed probable, 
that to ſecure the Engliſh catholic party, he would 
chuſe rather to have recourſe; to the pope and his mi- 
Niſters, than to any foreign prinee. The pope, on 
his fide, did not ſhew himſelf inſenſible of e 
ference : one Colvil having dedicated a book to 
him which he had wrote againſt that prince, when 
only king of Scotland, his holineſo would neither re- 
ceive the work, nor permit the author to ſtay. in 
Rome. Henry had acquainted me with this cirr 
cCumſtance, that I might, if I thought proper, rer 
late lit to the king of England; and Henry had been 
informed of it in the letters which my brother wrote 
to him from Rome. a0 13G inte elit, e 
. £54 Ur ON my departure, at the concluſion of this * 
ſecond audience, I was informed that this prince was 
to ſet out the Monday following to meet the queen; 
and I judged, that the audience which his majeſt 
ptomiſed to grant me on Sun A ould, on 
this account, probably be the laſt I ſhould obtains 
and, as I was afraid I ſhould not be able to conclude 
my [negotiation in one more, I determined to de- 
mand another of him before that on Sunday. James 
replied, that he could not grant this requeſt, all his 
time being abſolutely engaged till Sunday; but that 
he would ſend his miniſters on Eriday the 27th, to 


£ 


confer with me and prepare matters. 


E Ann e eee er er ee | 
We muſt believe either his holineſs bad no concern in the politi- 
- - cal defgn which I mentioned in the proving note, as related by car: 
_ .dinal d'Oſſat; or that, perceiving it had miſcarried, he had conceived 
that of gaining, if it were poſſible, the king of England, who had at 
firſt ſewn himſelf ſo favourably diſpoſed to the catholics, that it was 
reported he would become ſo himſelf; and that he had only pretend- 
ed to be of the reformed religion, in order to aſcend: the throne with- 
out oppoſition, „ ee bi ian ie den 


— 
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; ACCORDINGLY, on Friday, at three clock in 
the afternoon, there came to me admiral , 


the earls of Northumberland and Mar, lord Mount : 


joy, lieutenant-general in Ireland, and the ſecretary _ 
Cecil, who was the ſpeaker; - After the firſt compli⸗- 

ments were over, Cecil told me, that the king of | 
England thought he could not better ſhew his moſt 
Chriſtian majeſty how ſenſible he was, both of the 
uprightneſs of his intentions, and his ability in the 
conduct of great affairs, than by wholly relying upon 
him in all that concerned the relief, of Oſtend and 
the ſupport of the es.. 
I was immediately ſenſible of this ſecretrary's ar- 
tice, and the deſign of it, in thus conſtruing what 
I had ſaid to the king of England in a manner diffe- 
rent to my real meaning. I replied, that indeed the 
king my maſter would have been extremely glad to 

have had ſome meaſures taken in Europe, to prevent 
the invaſions of Flanders by Spain; but that he was 


ſo far from having ſent me to give law to his Britan- | 


nic majeſty, that he did not himſelf know what con- 


duct to purſue with regard to the affairs of thoſe pro- | 


vinces, with the true ſtate of which he was not even 
well acquainted ; that it was therefore vain to think 

of penetrating into what Henry might have deter- 
mined in his mind as to the States, becauſe, in reali- 
ty, he had not as yet determined an any thing: 
that nothing farther could be concluded from what 
I had ſaid to his Britannic majeſty, than that when 
he ſhould be well diſpoſed towards them, I could 
engage that the diſpoſitions of his moſt. Chriſtian 


majeſty would not he contrary to his; and, ina 
word, that I was come about no other deſign, than ³⁵⁶ 


to be informed of the intentions of the king and par- 
liament of England. | | 


Esel replied, that he had no ſurreptitious deſign _ _ 


upon me by what he had-ſaid, but only to hear my 
ſentiments. of the preſent ſituation of affairs, and to 
know whether apy W had been thought on 
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in che council of France, to obviate the difficulties 
Which at London this enterpriſe ſeemed to be ſo full 
dk, that it appeared impoſſible to be executed. He 
confeſſed, in ſetting forth theſe pretended difficulties, 
that a pacific agreement between Spain and the Low 
Countries would, in the preſent ſituation of affairs, 
occaſion the loſs of thefe provinces. Then reaſon- 
ing from the falſe concluſions that there was no me- 


dium between ſuch an agreement and an open war 


with Spain, he endeavoured to ſhew, that the war 
would be ſtill leſs agreeable than the peace, to Eng- 
land, which was already exhauſted, though at a time 
too when great expences were requiſite.in conſe- 


. _ quence of the coronation: and he coneluded yet 


more peremptorily than before, that France muſt 
alone be engaged in the execution of her deſigns, 
He added, indeed, that England might in a year be 
able to ſecond them. The riches and power of 
France were alſo a ſubject which did not eſcape him: 
Finally, he attempted, with all the addreſs he was 


maſter of, to make me declare, that the king of 


France, being reſolved to make the buſineſs of "the 
States his on, deſired no other favour of England 
»than that of a neutrality, to which,. no doubt, he 
would give his conſent with joy, © 
I cave Cecil to underſtand, by ſmiling at his laſt 
words, that he had laid this ſnare for me in vain; 
and I told him, that, without feriouſly replying to 
propoſitions which I plainly perceived he had made 
only to give me an occaſion of ſpeaking, it was ſuffi- 
cient for me to deſire him to- take notice of one 
thing, which he ought to know as well as myfelf, and 
this was, that England, by ſuffering France to act alone 


for ſome time before ſhe joined her, inſtead of laying 
the foundation of alliance with her, would thereby 
rather lay the foundation of a rupture, becauſe one 
would expect to enjoy the conqueſts. which ſhe might 
make during this time, and the other would: doubt- 
leſs require to partake of them. L addreſſed myſelf 
$. . | per- 


* 
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petfonally ly tb Cecil, and told him, that, nevertheleſs, - 


2 
27 


Fils would not prevent my agreeing with him, in 
caſe . his propoſal for an union with France within 
a year had been ſincere on his part, becauſe the king 

of France would rather chuſe to defer the declaration 
of war againſt Spain, which he mentioned, till this 
time, an open war being altogether as inconvenient 
to France, in the preſent ſituation of her n asit 
was to England. NYT AP EAT TIN; IH 

Urop this, occaſion, . I thought I cough? again to 
repeat, and in term the moſt explicit, that I was not 
ome to propoſe to the Engliſh council a declaration 
of war from the two kings of France and England 

againſt Spain; but only to repreſent, that on 6 | 
1165 required them not to ſuffer the United Proyinces 
to be opp preſſed. for want. of, ficeonrs,. "which might. 
be wen them without diſtürbing the quiet of the. 
reſt of Europe ; and to confer with his” Britannic 
majeſty upon the nature of theſe Tuccours, and the 
other ſteps to be taken, both at preſent and i in fu⸗ 
türe, in favour: of the Flemiſh, Upon this, the 
king's counſellors thanked me for the | ſincerity.” LAY 
which J had ſpoken ; and Cecil, having ngthin 
ther to reply, told me, that he would go an 9 - 
fer with his majeſty hereupon, that then he 
_ converſe with the deputies of the States. aten its. 
| and, if I defired it, even in my preſence, which, did 
not think proper to oppoſe : l "having ſaid this w ne fer 
parated-. 

CopnT d'Aremberg,: having long ack 
time to time demanding his audience, ſent at t,t to 
deſire the king of England” would Außen 5 


entirely, on account o f his indiſpoſition, and that tr ; 


would only ſend one of his counſellors to confer "wi 


him. James did not appear fatisfied; with this'pro- 


cedure; he however granted him, what he del ired, 
and Cecil was the 'perion charged with this commil- 
ſion. Cecil, Who was perfectly well acquainted 
with the reports current at that time concerning him 


N 6. | ſelf, 
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ſelf, being deſirous to avoid giving any . cauſe 
to vilif him upon this occaſion, Tp to be 2 
ed, , And def de fired that he . at have 
Ja that is, A vitneſs his word 8 "and _- 
though h e he affect not to receive him i in that qua- 
lity. This fact alone unanſwerably proves, that he 


was far from enjoying that fayour which he was de- 


ſirous the public ſhould believe he abſolutely poſſeſſed, 
crawl a Scotchman, Was the perſon ere 
ith N 
DAREME EA confined. himſelf wholly | to com- 
i and to the moſt general terms: ' when 
preſſed to come. to e he replied, that he was 
{kill in besen that he 
was come only to hear what the king of England 


| bad to ſay to him, and tha ps wer Mos Jos maſter - 


would d fend a man of buſine ſs. Theſe rds were 
kepested and ſpread throughout London, with all che 
ridicule and contempt they deſerved: indeed no am- 
baſſador was perhaps ever before guilty of ſo great 
qo. imprudence, nor can one but with Agen be- _ 
lieye it of a people ſo acute as the Spaniards ;. it was 
of reat kene to them in the ngliſh counct), 
and brought ag of thoſe pho compoſed it to fayour 
e ; and fit t deſig ns of Spain were not hereby en- 
oh, ey fruſtrated, which they might haye been, . Was 
beca au this aukward behaviour was repaired by the 
addreſs of the other partiſans of this crown, having 
Cecil himſelf at their head, notwithſtanding his en- 
- {pur tomake the 7 17 be believed ; it was even 
aid that the Spaniſh am- 
or, who began. to be no longer Gude fu would 
ſoon arrive. Ceci}, no doubt, waited his arriyal, to 
in the diffipation he was preparing, for my pro- 
ets, and the other counſellors appeared diſpoſed to 
La into their former irreſolution. I was even in- 
formed from good hands, that it not being doubted, 
but this ambaſſador would make propoſals to his 


Bf: ne e aFcompanied by irreſiſtible offers, 
F - | part 


OY SVLLY., 
part. of oe 1 had begun to U i 
1 r of rey > debts of F e an me Ys 5 
land, whereby from / ums cont n in this 4c- 
count on one. 15 1 pd the treaſures of Spain d 
purſed in pn an the other, nothing might d. 
| praof againſt them. 
WHAT. was malt remarkable in.my reception. on 


Sunday the 29th of June, was, that all the gentle- | | 


men of my retinue had 1255 of being treated 
| with a dinner by 5 l maj e 271 I had that'of be- 
ing admitted to is own Vol . In 5 of his 
majeſty” 8 55 L arrived at Greenwich about 
ten o clock i in the morning, and was preſent with 
buy at divine ſervice, in w. ich there was a ſermon : 
he ſai bn articular to me from the time of my 
arriyal to, gur de down. to table; the .converſa- 
tion tyrned almoſt entirely upon the chace.and the 
Weather + the heat Was ig ye,” and 56 655 more 
10 ent than was uſual at London in this month, 
here were, only Beaumont and myſelf who ſat with 


James at table, 1 was not a little fog vp to 


hold that he was always ſerved on the knee : a 


ſurtqut, i form of a pyramid, was laced in the | 


middle. the table, Which contained moſt coltly 
veſſels, and was even enriched with diamonds, 4s 


Tur converſation continued the ſame, as before, 
during 850 part of the entertainment; but an oppor= 2 


tunity offering for the king to ſpeak of the late queen 


of England, he did it, and, to my great regret, of 


with ſome ſort of contempt ; he even went fo far as 
to ſay, Dots in e long before the death of 
that princeſs, he had Hecke her whole council, 
and _ all her miniſters, by whom he had 
been 


called for ſome wine, his cuſtom being neyer to 
mix water with it, and holding the glaſs in his hand 
towards Beaumont and me, he drank to the health 
of the king, the queen, and the royal family of 
France. I returned Nn his health, and wider top 
| Without 


tter ſerved and obeyed than herſelf, He then 


receive the propoſal with all poſſible marks of joy, 
and replied ſoftly, that I was certain Henry would 


LO #& = 


' laſt conference; though he gave me no 0 
| He to] 
deed, before all who were preſent, that he approved 
every thing that had been done in the Jaſt conference 
between the counſellors and me: that he would not 
 fuffer the States to be overwhelmed; and that the 
next day, the manner in which ſuccours were to be. 
| granted them ſhould be ſettled. For this purpoſe, 
e gave orders that his counſellors ſhould,. the next 
day in the afternoon, repair to London, there to 
_ conclude the affair with me. I thought theſe words 
- ſufficiently authoriſed me immediately to put into the 
hands of his Britannic majeſty the form of a treaty, 
which I had drawn up and brought with me; and 
this I accordingly did in the preſence of his miniſters. 
Having found means, in the courſe of the conver- 
ſation, to drop ſome few complaints of the piracies 
of the Engliſh upon the French, the king ſaid, that 
this happened contrary to his intentions; and he was 
even angry with the Englith admiral, who appeared 
himſelf inclined” to vindicate what had been done: 


%% OF n hy © 
At laſt, he quitted the company to go to bed, where 


he uſually paſſed part of the afternoon;7and* ſome. 
times even the whole of it. 


Tu journey which Janes was to mare nude 


| having been prevented or deferred, I hope I ſhould 
without difficulty, be able to find an opportunity of 
_ telling him what I had yet to ſay; and this g 5 
ſome conſolation for having Jon ſo little t 

For notwithſtanding what has here been ſaid of — 
lutions and fuccours in ſupport of the States, I was 
not ignorant that affairs were not as yet brought to 
the 1 

ſtill referred me, for the eonclufion of them, to the 
ſame perſons as before; and vein I arr well knew, 


were not diſpoſed in my favour: id Barnevelt 


and the deputies from hence 0 8 hed happy pre- 
ſage, for they were very far from conſidering them- 


ſelves as having ſucceeded in their offenſive and de- 


fenſive alliance with France and England with which 
they had ſometimes flattered elves. They re- 
ſolved to make a final effort with me, that you 
might at leaſt ſecure France in their intereſts. 


"OR this purpoſe Barnevelt repaired to me before 


any of the others, and after having made me ac- 
uainted with his apprehenſions in regard to the pre- 
Gig ſituation of affairs, and the effects of the arrival 


of the Spaniſh ambaſſador, which was always ſaid t6 - . 


be very near, he told me, that the Hollanders, be⸗ 
ing reduced to the loweſt ebb of deſpair, would 


abandon every thing, and ſeek am aſylum out of their 


rovinces. Barnevelt obſerved; from my reply, that 
was not the dupe of his exaggerations: je told himʒ 
that it was the Engliſh council, and not I, which 


was-to be perſuaded ; becauſe I was ſufficiently con- 


vinced the. States were really in a perplexed ſituation, 


He endeavoured to prove to me, that if nothing 


could be obtained of the king of England, good po- 
licy required that France could openly and alone eſ- 
pouſe che cauſe of the United Provinces, before their 

Rrength 


* 


e which T deſired; for the king of England 5 w 
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It frengthand enen ſpent and exhauſted. 
repſied, that he required of me what. was not in 
my power, becauſe I wag come to London only, if 
it were poſſihle, ta enter into an aſſociation with the 
Engliſh, and in caſe they refuſed this, to know theit 
TCealons. FANSITE DE K e N 
. AFTER this, we had ſome diſcourſe about the 
_ towns deſtined for cautionaries. Barnevelt informed 
me, that Cecil in a conference with Caron, one of 
the Flemiſh deputies, bad given him to underſtand, 
that England, being; reſolyed to maintain peace with 
| Spain, would require Holland to make the ceſſion of 
| thoſe places as a ſecurity ; and in conſequence. of this 
geſſion, Cecil only promiſed him, that theſe towns 
| ſhould be preſerved in a ſtrict neutrality, till the 
payment of che States debt. Barnevelt, Who per- 
ceived that this affair appeared-to me as intereſting as 


it xeally was, acquainted me, though with all the re- 
= ſerve which ought to be obſerved by a man entruſted 
| upon oath with the ſecrets: of his council, that the 


States had put things in ſuch a train, that the coun- 
cil of London would have many difficulties to re- 
move before it could ſee itſelf in poſſeſſion of thoſe 
places. But from hence he alſo inferred, in order 
to gain his point with me, that as the conſequence 
of this would probahly be a war between England 
and the United Provinees, it was therefore for this 
reaſon that he preſſed me immediately to join the 
forces of France with theirs, without which there 
would be no equality between the parties. I con- 
feſſed to Barnevelt, that I could not blame the reſo- 
lution of his maſters; but that the king of France, 
| upon this occaſion, could only lament their ſituation, 
not being in a condition to ſupport them with open 
| force againſt Spain and England together.. 
I the afternoon; all the Flemiſh deputies came 
in a body to aſſiſt in the conference; and ſoon after 
them the Engliſh counſellors, appointed by his Bri- 
_ tannic majeſty, alſo arrived. Cecil being, as my 
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the ſpeaker for.all of the began 

tha th king of Ea nd was 2 ng 
the; ſtates. And turning to me, he 5 

——— this was. — what 1 deſired, and ther 


but too plainly. perceive, from this blunt haſty pro- 


cedure of the ſecretary; and inſtead of giving him 
a direct anſwer, L addreſſed my ſelf to the deputies, 


and told them, that two gtęat kings deſigning ta in- 


tereſt themſelves in their affairs, they ought thereſorr 


e the ſtate of — that {me 
full and pg knowledge of their neceſſity, the 
ſuccours by they wanted might be aſceftained. 


Barnevelt, as uſual, drew. à picture of the miſcries 
to which Spain bad reduced them; and theſe he 


Zee den as lively and affecting a manner as he 
paſſibly could. But to come mare immadiately to 
the. buſineſs, he ſaid, it was neceſſary that the 


niards ſhould be driyen entirely out of Flanders; — 
that the States were in hopes of being able to ſuc- 
ceed in this in the eh of 3 by. means which 


he deduced in the f —_— manner: That the 
whole force of the United-Frovinces amounted 

above twelve ot fifteen thouſand infaptry, not * 

ing the garriſons, and three thguſand cavalry, 


ſides fifty ſhips. vally im a condition to ſerve; Wit 
artillery and ammunition in proportion; that there- 
fore nothing more was neceſſary, than for the tuo 
kings to double theſe forces, by ne an _ 


number of each as above mentioned. 
1 was apprehenſive theſe propoſiti 


appear to authoriſe the deputies in demands which 
were really too great, I told Barnevelt, that be 
ſhould. þave been more careful only to aſk what could 
be granted. I then aſked Cecil, in a manner ſome- 


what peremptory, to acquaint me what were the 


real intentions of his maſter, in regard to what was 


1 „ Ceeil replied, that his Bri- 
tannie 


4 


deſign of my commiſſon ? I concealed what I 5 — 


9 


be received. very favourably';. and that 2 


— — — — e ͤZR 
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ſctained himſelf in a ſolid and — — 
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ttannic majeſty would have been glad to have main- 
with all his 


neighbours; that, as far as could be judged from the 


tate of France, and from mere appearances, his/moſt 
[Chriſtian "majeſty was probably of the lane ſenti⸗ 


5 ments. Nevertheleſs, that from the remonſtrances 


Which L had made to the king of England, this prince 
was determined to purſue the 1 between his 
own deſires and thoſe of the States, that is, he would 

Tonſent privately to aſſiſt the United: Provinces: that 
perhaps a time might come when more could be done 
for them, but that at 7 82 they mut expect no- 
= an farther. H 
. depories, 100 doubling but this belton 


Was really fixed, withdrew to We- among them- 


ſelves apen what had been faid by Cecil, who in the 
mean time continuing his diſcourſe, fai that in 
deed the king of England was very willing to affiſt 
the Sates, but that he had no deſtre to ruin himſelf 


. | 4 for them. He avoided entering upon any particulars, 


in * to the nature of theſe pretended ſuccours, 
that he might not be afterwards — for any 
promiſes or pefele engagements; but he 'faid, that 
in caſe Spain ſhould entry her reſentment ſo far as 
rſonally to attack the two kings, protectors of the 
Jiberay of Flanders, in order to make all things equal 
on both ſides, France muſt contribute eight thou- 
ſand infantry aud two thouſand cavalry, and Eng- 
land one half of that number; and the ſame rule 
might be obſerved in regard to the ſquadrons which 
it would be neceſſary to have upon the coaſt of Spain, 
and in the Indies; and he farther declared, that Eng- 
land had no fund to defray the expences of theſe 
forces, except the money owing from France, which 
was to be paid in two years; but that the king 
- of England would R it for the ſer- 

vice of the common cauſe. - © 
1 was extremely diflatisfied it the Engliſh ſcare 
ary! 8 thus endeavouring to avoid coming to any 
| poſitive 


a * 
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poſitive agreement, by parpoſely evading the fate of — 


the queſtion, and by raiſing only anticipated difficul- 
ties; but I concealed my indignation as well as I 
could, and replied, that this was not à ſubject to be 
talked of in ſo vague a manner; that it was above 


all things neceſſary, without an equivocation, ab- 


ſolutely to determine what ſhould be done in favour 


of the United-Provinces, and for the relief of Of 


tend; that, after this, whether the council of his 


Briviſh majeſty might beinclined toa war, or whether 


it might be forced into one by Spain, there would be 
many other conſiderable matters to diſcuſs, in regard 
to the following ſuppoſitions ; firſt, that this crown 
ſhould attack _—_ one of the two kings, or ſhould 


attack them bot y 


; ſecondly, that the two kings 


ſhould declare themſelves the aggreſtbre; and, ally, 


the Spaniards in the Low- Countries. 
To make Cecil yet more ſenſible that he ſcarce en- 


that they ſhould endeavour to make conqueſts upon 


tered at all into the affair, I repreſented to him, that, 


in caſe of the rupture with Spain, which he men- 
tioned, to render the ſuperiority in favour of the two 
kings, that of France, beſides twenty thouſand men 
which he would have in Flanders, would alſo be in- 


$ 


the frontiers of Guienne, Languedoc, Provence, 


Dauphiny, and Breſſe, not to mention the ſqua- | 
drons ol N. na which he muſt alſo have to ſe- 
editerranean ; that it was neceſſary even 


cure the rra t. er 
now to determine theſe matters, and to prevent be- 
ing expoſed to a thouſand perplexing diſcuſſions, ſuf- 


princes. 


Tuznw' replying more particulatly to what Cecil 
had faid, I told him, I could not. conceive for what 
reaſons he was. for. caſting upon the king of France 
the whole or greateſt part of the expence of 'a war, 
in which Henry would be only equally concerned 
with the king of England; that ff by ſuch m_ : 

2 p 


diſpenſably obliged to have the ſame number upon 


ficient” to deſtroy the harmony between the allied 
| ES HE Yar” ST. ONE een 
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bk Ag, N 00 ſought to diſtreſs Henry, it but 
h ny ae 9 Pr e Fn ſhould be tip NG 
thou 705 equali expences 

Both would, certain! 2 95 y have er e es to de- 


fray, pethaps bras +3 e than theſe.: ſuch were 
thoſe for the defence of her coaſts. and frontiers, | 
Which, by. diverting part of the .cnemy's forces, 
Nag t. be leſs ſerviceable. to England than to 
rang led, 1 or all theſe 1 7 
18 ht the E ith. council took a yery e 
ime 1 0 K the payment of the ent to 
Trance; that Henry was ſo far from YR any 
ſuch matter, that he had giyen me no orders about 
it; that 1 only knew, from the place which 1 filled 
in "the council of finances, that his intention was to 
diſcharge it by annual payments, as had heen agreed 
With che late queen; and that within the current 
year he propoſed to pay two hundred thouſand livres; 
ut again, that theBritiſh council took a vex 97 wrong 
method to obtain the payment of this debt, by ſhew- 
ing, from their unreaſonable difficulties and 9 852 
ons, that their ſole view was more and more to ex- 
hauſt France; which conduct as very malignant, 
and abſolutely oppoſite to that of Henty, who, in 
all his actions, manifeſted nothing but oneſty and 
good faith, and Jaboured only for bs ublic good. 
| Wear I ſaid made hot the impre — nr 
hearers which I deſired ; on the contrary, the E 
Jiſh took fire, and proteſted, if any thing farther 
was. inſiſted on, they 3 abandon the States en- 
tirely. Cecil more eſpecially, in this conference, 
completed his making himſelf known to me for what 
he really was ; he made uſe only of double expreſ- 
ſions, vague. propoſals, and falle meanings, bang 
is erfectly ſenſible that reaſon was not on bis fide. 
he moderation and ſincerity which I oppoſed to his 
ill MEE 3 ahi into contradic- 
gebt wh le ward I made him 


when. by a 
fel Bengel ala a Fe put kim nt 
V con- 


a 
— 


a 


hoy, Or sun r ay | 
confuſion. Sometimes "thinkihg! to intimidate me, 
he maghified the forces of England; Tometimes he 
endeavouted to ſhew the advantages to England ofthe 
_ pretended offers of Spain; he watched opportunities 
to wreſt any words which might drop from me of 
the deputies to his advantage, and even maliciouſly 
ſuppaſed that we had ſaid things which. we neyer 
thought of; he proceeded fo far, as to endeavour . 
to raiſe diſcord 1 me and the deputies, by | 
caſting upon me the refuſal of openly affiſting the 
States: he, and his collegues by his direction, de- 
manded that France ſhould innche ate pay to Eng- 
land, in part of what ſhe owed, forty or fifty thou- 
ſand pounds fterling; and he told the deputies, that 
theſe ſums ſhould be employed for the relief of their 
moſt preſſing neceſſities, and, upon my refuſal, they 
all ſaid it could be imputed only to me, becauſe, ſaid” 
they, all the money in France was in my diſpoſal. . 
If all the merit of thoſe we ufually call able politici- 
ans conſiſts in thus endeavouring to enſnare the open 
and undeſigning, and to make theſe bear the blame 
of their wickedneſs, while they at the fame time en- 
joy all the benefits of it, a politician is then truly a 
very deſpicable thing. What piqued me the moſt 
was to fee that theſe miniſters, who were here on 
to ſet forth the intentions of the king, impudently |} 
ſubſtituted their own inſtead of them; for I knew i 
well, and was firmly perſuaded, from the manner in 
which this prince. had talked to them in my preſence, 
that he had given them quite contrary commands. 
Tux deputies, who had returned, and were pre- 
ſent during this, again retired, greatly diſſatisfied no 
doubt, and in more perpielity th before; where- 
upon Cecil again changed his battery: he ſaid, that 
ſince the king of France could not enter intoa war 
but in conjunction with England, the latter could 
not do it, unleſs her expences therein were defrayed: 
by France and the States; which neither of them 
being really able to do, the beſt conduct therefore 
N which 
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Which the two kings could purſue, would be to con- 


| tinue to live in friendſhip, but without intermed- 
dling with any foreign diſputes whatſoever. This, 
probably, was what the ſecretary really propoſed ; - 
and, notwithſtanding . the length and nine * 
his diſcourſes, was all he had ever uttered with ſin- 
As 1 did not think proper to make any reply to 


this, the Engliſh, believing perhaps that they had 
gained their point with me, ſaid, FREY would relate 
to the king every thing which had paſted in the con- 
ference, and would demand an audience from him 
for me, wherein all things ſhould be expeditiouſſy 
ſettled on this footing, and this audience would pro- 
bably be my laſt, and that wherein I ſhould'take my 
leave, becauſe, after this, nothing more would re- 
main to be done. If I kept ſilence upon this occa- 
ſion, moſt certainly it was not becauſe I acquieſced _ 
in what they ſaid ; on the contrary, the manner in 
which they had again expoſed themſelves, and as it 
were confeſſed themſelves to be liars and impoſtors, 
had inſpired me with the utmoſt contempt for them; 
but I judged, that expoſtulation or paſſion would be 
ſo far from making them quit a reſolution which 
they had concerted together, that perhaps it might 
rather tend to promote a rupture, whereas, as mat- 
ters were at preſent en friendſhip at leaſt ſub- 
ſifted between the two kings, and as this friendſhip 
= might be more ſtrongly cemented by a double mar- 
= riage (which was publicly talked of) ſome more fa- 
” vourable opportunity might probably hereafter oc- 
cur. However, I did not abſolutely. deſpair of the 
= _ ſucceſs of my commiſſion, becauſe f thought 1 per- 
k* ceived the king had no concern in the deſigns which 
his counſellors thus endeavoured to put in execution. 
To come at a. certainty in reſpect to this, was 
what I propoſed in my third audience, for I do not 
conſider as ſuch my reception on Sunday. Cecil had 
demanded it for me from the king, and this prince 
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ſenit Erſkine to tell me, that it ſhould be on the 1 


after the conference here related, and that I ſhould: 


bring but few! of my retinue with me]; hecnuſe he? 
wanted to diſcourſe with me in particular; ande ithis 


was further confirmed to: me by à Scotch lord, Who | 


was extremely intimate. with my friend the earl of: 
Mar. The lords; Hume and Seaford about noon? 
came to accompany me from ſtondon, and, upon: 
my landing at Greenwich, II was received by the 


earl of Derby, who conducted mè ifito the king's 
apartment. had with me only fbur gentlemen and 


two. ſetetariess dun ; dr bottom hog od n 
Tue king of England took me by the hand, and, 
commanding that none ſhould follow him, he led me 
through his cabinet into his gallery, the door of 


which he alſo ſecured. He embraced me twice, with: - 
expreſſions that ſhewed how greatly he was fatisfied: 


with the king of France and me, and how ſenſible 
he was of his moſt Chriſtian e e having ſent: 
him the man who, of all his kin 


preſent opportunity, I ſhould ſpeak to him without 
any reſerve. This moment therefore ſeemed favour-" 
able to me, to complain to him of his miniſters? 
and, after the uſual complimentary thanks, I ac- 
cordingly told him, that it was much more advan- 
tageous to me in all reſpects to confer with Him 
than his counſellors, who, after having very ill exe- 
cuted his orders in the laſt A dana dear he alſo, 
without doubt, given him a falſe account of what 


had "paſſed between them and me and the Flemiſn 
deputies; and I promiſed, if he would give me leave, 


to give him a ſincere and juſt relation of every thing. 
| + HE king approving my propoſal, I acquainted 
him with all that had paſſed between us the preced- 
ing evening; I inſiſted more eſpecially upon the de- 


mand to diſcharge the debt owing to England, and 


on the aſperſion upon his moſt Chriſtian majeſty and 
me, with which it had been accompanied; I added; 


PI 


| om, was moſt” 
neceſſary to him; he inſiſted, that making uſe of the 


that 
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that if after haying filled m 


with eldgies on the 
the 4 


are veel i ed oj Henny only 
the prudence, and 
friendſhip of: of 3 prince to hem I had 
the honour of and this becauſe he himſelf 
had authotiſed me to do it, both by his words and 
actions, Iftiould be obliged, on a ſudden; to write 


to him in a quite contrary ſtyle, without Sores, any 


reaſon to alledge fbr it, other than diſficulties en- 
tirely frivolous, the king my maſter could not but 
chink I had ated the — a flattering, and per- 
haps an unfaithful: miniſter, to the intereſts, with 
which he had intruſted me; and it would beſides, be 
conſidered as the effect of a determined friendſſup, 
with Spain, from whence, perhaps, a rupture might 
- © enſue; between the two kings, whoſe intereſt as well 
as inelination required their continuing in a conſtant 
ſtate of union. I thought I ought not to heſitate up- 
on informing the king of England, that there were 
ſeveral of thoſe whom he admitted into his council 
who were neither well diſpoſed in themſelves, _ 
well affected to his perſon; that, without nam 
them to him, he ought to conſider as ſuch all 
who appeared ſo little ſolicitous for his glory, and 
the honour of his crown, as to adviſe u. ander 
the name of an ally, to render himſelf the ſlave of 
Spain; that he would do well to be, in ſome de- 
gree, diffident of ſuch perſons whoſe characters he 
was not perfectly well acquainted with, and to be 
2 rather by his own wiſdom, than) the; mene 
entations of his miniſters. 

Ir was no difficult matter to 8 the king of 
England with a diffidence of his miniſters, for he 
was naturally but too much inclined to it. The 
change which I perceived in his countenance when 
he heard my laſt nennt his geſture, and ſome ex- 
preſſions that eſcaped him, convinced me my obſer- 

vations was juſt; J even thought I plainly perceived, 
that either Good an effect of this diffdence, or from 
che praiſes I laviſhed on mY this prince was at . 


| ' | 
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ig the moſt favourable diſpoſition I could wiſh him; 
therefore embraced this opportunity to introduce = 
in our conyerſation ſome general hints of a ptoject, 
by which, with the aſſiſtance of his Britannic 10 5 
jeſty, the tranquility of all Europe might be ſecured. 
Having ſaid this, I remained filent, as though I had 
been apprehenſive of fatiguing him by too long a diſ- 
courſe ; but I knew the curioſity of J ameswo uld be 
excited by the little I had ſaid; accordingly he re- =_ 
_ plied, that my diſcourſe had not appeared tedious to | 
him, but that it would be proper to know what. 
o'clock it was; He went out, and aſked ſome of his 
courtiers whom he found at the end of the gallery, 
and they telling bim that it was not three o'clock,: | 
«© Well, Sir, ſaid the king to me, returning, I'will: | 
< break off the party for the chace which I had 9 
< made for this day, that I may hear you to the end; 1 
< and this employment will, I am perſuaded, be of 
more ſeryice to me than the other 
Tx reaſon that induced me to hazard a ſtep: of | 
ſuch conſequence, as that of communicating: to king 
James the great deſign upon Spain and all Europe, 
which had been concerted between Henry and Eli- | 
zabeth, was; that being- perſuaded this prince was! 
already of himſelf inclined to the alliance with | 
France, he only wanted to be determined in this e- | 
ſolution from ſome great and noble motive; and be- 
cauſe, on the other fide, his miniſters conſtantly 
brought him baek to their manner of thinking, ap- 
parently becauſe he could not ſupport himſelf againſt: 
them, from a perſuaſion that they oppoſed his ſenti- 
ments only through ignorance of them. However, 
this did not prevent my taking the following: precau- 
tion, which I judged to be very neceſſayx. 
IrREREFOREH reſumed the diſcourſe, and told 
him, that, without doubt he had ſometimes thought, 
and with good reaſon, that a man in poſſeſſion of the 
places and honours with Which I was known to be 
inveſted, never quitted his poſt but for a very urgent 
Vor. III. „ occaſion; 
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6ccaſion; that this was my caſe; that though my 
commiſſion was only to require an union between 
France and England, yet nevertheleſs, from the opi- 
nion I had conceived, which fame had not been 
tent in reporting, of his genius and abilities, I bad 
reſolved, — quitted the kingdom, to diſcourſe 
with his Britannic majeſty on ſomething infinitely 
more conſiderable; but that what I had to acquaint 
him with was of fuch a nature, that I could not re- 
veal it to him without expefing myſelf to ruin, unleſs. 
he would engage by the moſt ſolemn oath to keep it 
a ſecret, James, who liſtened to me with a pro- 
found attention, heſitated however at taking the oath 
which I required; and, to render it unneceſſary, he 
endeavoured himfelf to diſcover what it was of fo in- 
tereſting a nature which I had to communicate to 
him. But finding my anſwers to the different 
queſtions which he ſucceflively aſked me gave him 
not the leaſt light into the affair, he ſatisfied, me at 
laſt by the moſt ſacred and ſolemn of all oaths, I 
mean that of the holy ſacrament. _ Ke 
Trovucn I bad now nothing to fear from his in- 
diſcretion, yet, however, I carefully weighed all. 
my words; and beginning with an article, in which 
1] knew the king of England was moſt intereſted, I 
mean religion, I told him, that however I might ap- 
pear to him engaged in worldly honours and affairs, 
and how indifferent ſoever he might perhaps have 
ſuppoſed me to be in matters of religion, yet it was 
no leſs certain that I was attached to mine, even ſo 
much as to prefer it to my family, fortune, coun- 
try, and even king, that I had neglected nothing 
which might incline the king my maſter to eſtabliſh 
it in France upon ſolid foundations, being under 
great apprehenſions leſt it might one day be over- 
_ whelmed by ſo powerful a faction as that of an 
union of the pope, the Emperor, Spain, the arch- 
dukes, the catholic princes of Germany, and ſo ma- 
ny other ſtates and communities intereſted in its ſup- 
| N preſſion 3 
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rable; but that perhaps I was indebted for it only to 


j unctures purely political, which had engaged Hen- 
ry in a party oppoſite to the houſe of Auſtria. That 
becauſe theſe cireumſtances might change, or becauſe * 
L who was the only perſon that would uſe any en- 
deayouts to make Henry continue firm in this politi- 
cal plan, might loſe my place and his favour, I did 


not ſee how the king of France could reſiſt a party, 


which both his religion, and the example of others, 


would call upon him to embrace. That this conſi- 
deration had long inſpired me with the thoughts of 
finding a perſon for the execution of this deſign, who 
by his rank and power would be more proper than 
me to accompliſn it, and fix Henry in his ſentiments. 
That having found all that I had ſought for in the 
prince to whom T had the honour of ſpeaking, m 


choice had not been difficult to fix. In a word, 
that it depended only upon himſelf to immortalize 
his memory, and become the arbitrator of the fate 
of Europe, by a deſign to which he would always 
appear to have put the finiſhing hand, though he 
might not be more concerned in the execution than 


his moſt Chriſtian maje 


THERE remained 1 to explain to him the na- 


ture of this deſign, of which at firſt I gave nothing 
farther than a general idea, under the notion of a 
project. for an ation of all the princes and ſtates 
in Europe, whoſe intereſt it was to diminiſh the 


power of the houſe of Auſtria, the foundation of 


which ſhould be an offenſive and defenſive alliance 


between France, England, and Holland, cemented 
by the cloſeſt union of the two royal houſes of Bour- 


bon and Stuart. I repreſented this aſſociation in a 


light which ſhewed it might be very eaſily formed. 


There was not the leaſt difficulty in regard to Den- 


mark, Sweden, in a word, all the proteſtant princes 


and ſtates; and it might be rendered ſufficiently ad- 
vantageous to engage in it the catholic princes 2 
3 for 


preſſion; that my ſucceſs: hitherto had been tole: 


. 
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for 3 the turbulent and he diſpoſi - 


tion of the duke of Savoy might be ſoothed with: 
hopes of obtaining the title of king; and the princes 
of Germany, with promiſes to diſtribute among 


5750 thaw 19 af of it which the houſe of Auſtria 


hemia, Auſtria, Hungary, Moravia, 

. and to re- eſtabliſh their antient privi- 

Sick even the pope himſeli N gained, by 
granting him the property of, thoſe countries of 
Wich he only poſſeſſed the feodality. In regard to 
he king of * rance, though I endeavoured to per- 
ſuade James that he had hitherto had no concern in 
this. project, which I pretegded was . 2 2 of 8 


oyyn forming; I, however, ſaid, that when 


have communicated: it to him, I could ſafely ——— 


he would have no thoughts, either of retaining any 


conqueſts which might be made, or of being recom- 
penſed for them; though, according to all appear- 
ances, the greateſt part of the burthen would fall 
upon him, as well in the expences neceſſary for the 
carrying on the enterpriſe, as his on perſonal ſer- 


- vices. I imagined it was moſt proper to give the 


affair this turn in regard to Henry, that he might 

not be under too abſolute an obligation. þ 
Tux king of England immediately Rarted : ſome 
objections, upon the difficulty of uniting: ſo many 
different. princes ſo differently diſpoſed; the ſame. 
near] which Henry had made when we had laſt diſ- 
courſed upon ĩt at © Montglat upon his return from 
Meta: though from the, flight ſketch: which I had 


given him of the deſign, he, however, appeared 
highly to approve it, and expreſſed a deſire of being 


more circumſtantiall e of it. In confor- 
mity with which. deſire, the following is the ſub- 
{tance of what I ſaid to his Britannic majeſty, 
EUROPE is divided into two factions, which: are 
not ſo juſtly diſtinguiſhed by their different religions, 
becauſe thgtcatholics and proteſtants are confounded 


f together in moſt all places, as they are by their po- 


po 2 _ litical | 


2003. „ OT SculL L. V. my 


litical en the firſt is compoſed of the pope, the 
Emperor, Spain, Spaniſn Flanders, part of the 

inces and towns of Germany and Switzerland; 

avoy, the catholic ſtates. of Italy, which are Flo- 
rence, Ferrara, Mantua, Modena, Parma, Genoa; 
Lucca, &c. Herein likewife muſt be compriſed, the 
eatholics diſperſed in ottier' parts of Europe, at the 
head of which may be placed the turbulent order of 
Jeſuits, whoſe views, no doubt, are Fara ps every 


the kings of France, England, Scotland, Freland 
Denmark, and Sweden; the republic of Venice, 
the United-Provinces, and the other part of the 
princes and towns of Germany and Switzerland: I 
do not take in Poland, Pruſſia, Livonia, Muſcovyz 
and Tranfilvania, though | theſe. countries are ſub- 
ject to the chriſtian rehgion; becauſe the wits in 

ich they are almoſt continually-engaged with the 

urks and Tartars, render them in fome manner 


foreign in regard to thoſe of the weſtern part of Eu- 
rope. * Nan | 1 9 1 N ; 4 2 
Wes the power to be eſtimated: in proportion to 


the pomp of titles, the extent of territories. and the 
number of inhabitants, it appears, on the ſlighteſt 
„not very fayourable to the ſecond of theſe 

ions, and the ſuperiority would apparently be de- 
termined in favour: of the firſt: nbveitteleſs] 10. 
| thing i is more erroneous than ſuch an opinion; which 
may thus be proved; Spain, which muſt here be 
named firſt of — faction (though from rank and dig- 
nity ſhe is only the third) becauſe ſhe is in reality 


the ſoul of it; Spain, I ſay; meluding her dominions 


in the Eaſt and Wett-Indies, does indeed poſſeſs an 


extent of territory as large as Turky and Perſia to- 
gether. But if it be true (and that it is ſo cannot 


de doubted) that the neu world, in recompence of 
its gold and other riches; deprives Spain both of her 
ſhips and inhabitants, this immenſe extent of terri- 
h, inſtead of being 23 butdenſome. 


3 Au 


thing to the Spaniſh monarchy. The fecond includes 
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Ay if we conſider the other powers of this par- 
ty, we fhall every where find reaſon to diminiſſi our 
ordinary ideas. The: pope ſeems firmly attached to 
Spain; and, ſurrounded as he is on all ſides by this 
formidable power, and having no reaſon to expect 
ſuccours from any of the other catholic princes, it is, 
no doubt, his intereſt to be ſo. But as he does, in 
fact, conſider his ſituation as but little different from 
real ſervitude; and as he is not ignorant that Spain 
and the jeſuits only make a vain appearance of ſup- 
porting his authority, it may, doubtleſs, be conclud- 
ed, he only wants an opportunity to free himſelf 
from the Spaniſh yoke, and that he would readily 
embrace a party which ſhould offer to render him 
their ſervice, without the running any great riſk; 
and Spain has in reality this opinion of him. 
In regard to the emperor, he has nothing in com- 
mon with Spain except his name, which ſeems on!. 
to ſerve to encreaſe the jealouſies and quarrels Which 
ſo frequently ariſe between theſe two branches of 
Auſtrian power. beſides, what is his power? it con- 
fiſts merely in his title. Hungary, Bohemia, Auſtria, 
and other neighbouring countries, are little better 
than empty names. Expoſed as he is, on one ſide, 
to incurſions of the formidable armies of the grand 
ſignior; liable, on the other ſide, to ſee the territo- 
ries under his dominion tear themſelves in pieces, by 
the multiplicity and diverſity of the religions which 
they contain; under continual apprehenſions alſo, 
leſt the electoral princes ſhould riſe and make an at- 
tempt to regain their ancient privileges Indeed the 
preſent emperor, all things juſtly conſidered, might 
perhaps be claſſed among the moſt inconſiderable of 
the European powers: beſides, this Auſtrian branch 
appears to me ſo deſtitute of good ſubjects, that if it 
- Hath not ſoon a prince, either brave or wiſe enough 
to unite the different members of which Germany is 
compoſed, it will have every thing to fear from the 
princes. of its circles, whoſe only aim it is, tal get 


— 


their liberty, in religion and election, reſtored to 
them. I do not except even the elector of Saxony, 
though he appears the moſt ſincerely attached to the 
emperor, as to him of whom he holds his principality, 


becauſe it is evident his religion muſt, ſooner or la- 
ter, ſet him at variance with his benefactor. But 


ſuppoſing the emperor to receive all the returns of 
gratitude which he can expect from this elector, 


this will amount to nothing, or but very little, ſo 
long as he ſhall be under apprehenſions from the 
branch of John- Frederic, whom he has deprived of 
this electorate. fas ts OT Wn. ta 

Tus, from a thorough examination of all parti- 
culars, it appears, that almoſt all the-powers on 
which Spain feems, to depend for aid, are either but 
little attached to her, or capable of doing her little 
ſervice. No one is ignorant, that the general view, 


of the princes and cities both of Germany and Swit- 


zerland is to deliver themſelves from the dominion, 
of the emperor, and even to aggrandiſe themſelves at 


his expence. Nor has he any greater dependence on. 


the eccleſiaſtical princes, than on the others, A fo 
reign emperor is what they moſt with, provided he 


is not a proteſtant. Nothing could give the arch- 


dukes a greater pleaſure, as much Spaniards as they 
are, than a regulation, by which they ſhould, in 
Flanders, become ſovereigns independent of Spain, 
weary at length of being only her ſervants. It is 
the fear of France alone that binds the duke of Savoy 


to the. Spaniards; for he naturally hates them, and 
has never forgiven the king of Spain, for doing ſo 


much leſs for the daughter which he beſtowed upon 
him, than for her younger ſiſter. As to Italy, it 


need only be obſerved, that it will be obliged to ac- 


quieſce in the will of the ſtronger party. 


- 


I is therefore certain, that the ſecon ef 
tions here deſcribed has nothing to fear, provided it 


underſtands its on intereſts well enough to con- 
tinue in a conſtant ſtate of union. Now it is alſo _ 


O4 cer- 
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certain, that in this ſcheme theſe ſo natural motives 
to diſunion do not occur; and that all of them, even 
-that cauſed by the difference of religion, which in 
ſome ſort is the only one, ought to give place to the 
hatred againſt Spain, which is the great and com- 
mon motive by which theſe powers are animated, 
Where is the prince, in the leaſt jealous. of his glory, 
who would refuſe to enter into an allociation 
ſtrengthened by four ſuch powerful kings as thoſe of 
France, England, Sweden, and Denmark, cloſely 
united? It was a ſaying of Elizabeth's, that nothing 
could reſiſt theſe four powers, in ſtrict alliance with 
each other. | 3 5 
Tuksx truths being ſuppoſed, it only remains to 
examine, by what methods the houſe of Auſtria 
may be reduced to the monarchy of Spain, and to 
poſſeſs that dominion only. Theſe methods conſiſt 
Either in artifice or force, and I have two means for 
each of theſe. The firſt of the fecret means is, to 
diveſt the houſe of Auſtria of the Indies; Spain 
having no more right to prohibit an intercourſe with 
theſe countries to the reſt of the Europeans, than 
ſhe has to deſtroy their natural inhabitants; and all 
the nations of Europe having alſo a liberty to make 
eſtabiſhments in the new diſcovered. countries as ſoon 
as they have paſſed the line, this enterprize would 
therefore be eaſily executed, only by equipping three 
fleets, each containing eight thouſand men, all pro- 
vided and victualled for fix months; England to 
furniſh the ſhips, Flanders the artillery and ammuni- 
tion, and France, as the moſt powerful, the money. 
and ſoldiers, There would be no occaſion for any 
_other agreement, than that the conquered countries 
ſhould be equally divided. F | 
Duc this, the ſecond of theſe means ſhould be 
ſecretly prepared, upon occaſion of the ſucceſſion to 
Cleves, and the death of the Emperor, which cannot 
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be far diſtant, in ſuch manner, that under favour 
ot the opportunities Which theſe two incidents might 
ä ; | _ furniſh, 


* 
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furniſh, ee be food” to diveſt the hoe 

of Auftria of che empire, and her other dependencies _ 
in-Germany; and therein to-reſtote the antient free 


manner of election,” 15 
and declare®rieani is 


e TRE. firſt of the two open 

in conſunctiom to talte up arms; and drive the 8 N 
niards entirely out of Flanders, in order to erect is . 
ſtate into af free and independent republic,” bear 10g. 
onby the title of a member of che empiſe; and t 
when the forces'of the allies urè confidered. will 108 
be found diffleult. Phe United Provinces, compre- 


heending in chem Liege, Juliers, and Cleyes, forts a 


triangls ; the firſt ſide of which; from Calais to Emb- 


den, is entirely towards the ſea: the ſeconi is bound- 


ed by Pranee; vis. by Picardy, as far as the Somme; 
and by the country off Meſſin, as far as Mezieres : ; 
che third extends from Metz, by Friers, Cologn and | 
as far as Dufſadotp. Mis bly nece ry to 
ſeciire/theſe three ſides in ſich a manner that they 
may be inacceſſible to Spain, which may be done 
without difficulty, England taking upon her the 
ſtrſt, France the ſecond; the eleQors and the other 
intereſted princes the third. All! the towns which” 
ſhould happen to be upon this lite, except pethaps 
Thionville, which might req uire to be forced, would, 
upon a menace to be put under contribution, imme 
diately ſubmit. 5 
Tux ſecond ofthe two' laſt means, is for the! league 
above-mentioned generally and in concert to declare 
war againſt Spain and the whole houſe. of Auſtria.” 
What is moſt eſſential to obſerve in regard to this 
War, is, that France and England ſhould renounce” 
all pretenees to any” ſhate of thie conqueſt, and re- 
linquiſh them to thoſe powers who were not of them- _ 
ſelves capable of giving umbrage to the others: Thug 
Franche-Comté, Alſace, and Titol, naturally fall 1 
the Switzers-. The duke of Savoy ought to haye 
| Lombardy, to be erected, with his other dominions, 
into a kingdom; the kingdom. of Naples falls to 
Q 3 the 
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_ © the pope, as being moſt convenient to him; Sicily 


s” © IS SY 


date the deſign; that J was not — that! his 
n firſt perceived great difficulties in it; 
that Henry would, no doubt, find many in it allo, 
but that they only proceeded from my own weakneſs, 
and the arpolibility of fhewing clearly what to be 
perfectly explained required much time and long 
diſcourſes; that I was convinced in my own mind, 
the deſign was not only poſſible, but that alſo the 
ſucceſs of it was infallible: that if any thing was 
found defective in the ſcheme as I had conceived it, 
x might eaſily be rectified by the genius and abilities 
of four great kings, and fome of the beſt generals in 
Europe, to whom the execution of it would be en- 
truſted. 15 | Be 
1 TrEN returned to the alliance between the two 
| kings of France and England, and I told his Bri- 
tannic majeſty, that this alliance being the chief and 
' neceſſary foundation of the confederacy which I had 
 propofed to him, this muſt therefore neceſſarily 
begin it, without paying any regard to the di 
courſes of prejudiced perions, or being affected by 
fuch frivolous conſiderations as thoſe of the debts of 
France and Flanders to England. I aſſured wa that 
RE I „ 


* 
* 
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England had nothing to fear from France, for thit* 


Henry's great preparations of arms and ammunition, 


and his amaſſing ſuch vaſt ſums, were only deſignedt 


hereafter to enable him of himſelf to accompliſh the 


grant rt of this important deſign; at leaſt, that 


could flatter myſelf with ſucceſs in engaging him 


in it, from motives of glory and the public ſervice, 
which operated ſo powerfully upon the mind of this 


prince. I touched James in h's moſt ſenſible part, 


his ambition to immortalize his memory, and his de- 
and of ſharing his F e 
Mx earneſtneſs to ſucceed gave ſuch force and 


clearneſs to my expreſſions, that this prince, enter- 


ſire of being brought into compariſon with Henry, 


ing into my full meaning, embraced me with a kind 
af tranſport proceeding from his friendſhip for me, 


and a ſenſe of the my meaſures which hitherto 


endeavours had been uſed to make him purſue. 
No, fir, ſaid he, do not fear that I hall ever fail 


4 jn what we have together agreed upon.” He pro- 
ge 8 P Pr. 


teſted with the ſame ardour, that he would not on 


any conſideration have remained ignorant of what I 
had told him; that he would never contradict the 


good opinion which the king of France and I had 95 
conceived of him; that he really was what I thought 


hin; that his refleftions upon what I had faid would 


et farther confirm him in the ſentiments with which 
had inſpired him; that he would even now engage 


ds ſign the plan of alliance which I had preſented to 
him on Sunday, and wherein he had himſelf made 


ſome inconſiderable alterations; that F ſhould alſo 


ſign it in the name of the king of France, unleſs 1 
rather choſe to carry it with me unſigned, to ſhew it 
to his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, in which cafe he gave 
me his royal word, that upon my bringing or ſending. 
it back at the end of a month or fix weeks, res. f 


and ſigned by Henry, he would immediately, and 


without the leaſt difficulty, join to it his own ſigna- 
ture. He concluded, 835 aſſuring me, 


* that 


q 
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mat ſor the future he would do nothing but in con- 
cert with the king of France. He made me promiſe: 
mms ſame ſecrecy in regard to all perſons, except the 
king my maſter, which I had been ſo free as to re- 
Ju fre of him; and this he extended ſo far, as to for- 
hic me ever putting upon paper certain things, 
| 


which upon this occaſion, he revealed to me, and: 
which I therefore ſuppreſ ee. 
Dos conference had begun about one o'clock, 
and, continued upwards of four hours. The king. 
called in admiral Howard, the earls of Northumber- 
land, Southampton, Mar, lord _— „and Cecil, 
and declared to them, that having d liberately con 
ſidered my. reaſons, he was reſolved to enter into a 
_ cloſe alliance with France againſt Spain. He re- 
proached Cecil in very ſtrong. terms, for having. 
both in his words and actions, acted contrary to his 
commands; which explanation the ſecretary. re- 
ceived. very aukwardly, Cecil, laid this prince to 
<© him, 1 command you, without any reply or ob- 
jection, in conformity to this my deſign, to pre- 
<<, pare, the neceſſary writings, according to which I- 
will then give the dexter *, and all aſſurances to 
the ambaſſadors of mefieurs the States. This 
was the firſt, time he had diſtinguiſned them by this 
title. Then turning to me and taking me by the 
hand, he ſaid, Well, Mr. ambaſiador, are you 
now perfectly ſatisfied with me?? | 
_T aeeprizp by a profound reverence, and by mak- 
ing his majeſty the ſame proteſtations of fidelity and 
attachment as if it had been to my own king, and I 
ueſired he would let me confirm it to him by kiſſing 
bis hand. He embraced me, and demanded my 
friendſhip with an air of goodneſs and confidence 
Which very much diſpleaſed ſeveral of his counſellors. 
that were preſent. Upon my departure, he gave 


„ 
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* This expreſſion ſigniſies an oath, or 16. 'of alliance . 
by preſenting the right band. 1 Prom | alliance, mada 


orders 
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- put. the. finiſhing. hand to the ſeveral” parti- 
farm ng reed on — the king of England and 
me, a ſignified by this prince to his miniſters, 
and to form them into a or rather into a 
project of a treaty, between the two kings: for 
indeed a: peace whoſe final and principal effect 
was. to proceed from the acceptation of his moſt: 
Chhriſtian majeſty, into whoſs hands it was firſt· 
to be tranſmitted, could be called by no other 
name. And, upon this occaſion, I was perfectiy 

ſenſible. of the injury my negotiation received from 
the unhappy. precaution. which neceſfity had oblig- £ 


LL that now: remained to- be dene, was to  W 


ed Henry and me to take in the couneit of 


22 not to propoſe any thing to the king ob! 
land but as of : myſelf, | 
| AMES, being more entirely perſuaded than 1 
could have wiſhed 3 that I had acted on 
from the ſuggeſtions of own defires, and file 
the ſecurity. Is the e religion againft* alł 
eyents which might happen, had never, from the 
ſecrets which 1 had revealed to him, conſidered 
me as the inſtrument of the king my maſter; and 
looked upon it as doing a great deal, to engage him=" 
felt firſt, upon very promiſing appearances, indeed, 
_ that the king of France: would concur with him even 
with greater readineſs. But how. great is the diffe- 
on ſuch a general engagement, liable to 
many. various interpretations, and a treaty, wherein, 


15 aaa of a full power from the king, I might, 
| 9 with 


N 
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with all the care and exactneſs poſſible, have inſert- 


cd every particular in that clear and diſtinct manner, 
from whence the bonds of all political treaties ac- 


quire their ſtrength and duration. I ſhould not fo 

nfidently aſſert, that, upon this occaſion, inſtead of 
the mere formula, I had reaſon to expect his Bri- 
tannic majeſty's ſignaturè of a complete treaty, which 
it would not be poſſible for him to retract, had not 
the murmurs, of which the .letters of the count of 
Beaumont to the king are full, in regard to this de- 
ficiency' of a ſigned blank, been an authentic teſti- 
mony, that I have here advanced nothing from ſug- 

geſtions of vanity or ſelf. love. N 


Bur I ſhould reproach myſelf with being guilty of 
injuſtice, were | to appear ſuſpicious of the good 


faith of king James; on the contrary, I affirm no 


prince in Europe could ſhew himſelf more jealous of 


it. But it happens, from I know not what fatality, 
that the thing in the world which one would think 
ought to be leaſt expoſed to the caprice of fortune, 
I mean a political agreement or treaty, the pure effect 
of a mind free in its operations, and maſter of its 
ſentiments, is, however, the moſt changeable and 
uncertain; the contracting parties in no other in- 


ſtance would incur. the imputation of having forfeit- 


ed their word, yet in this they almoſt always fail in 
the execution, provided they can find the ſmalleſt co- 
lour or pretence for ſo atrocious a perjury ; as if elud- 
ing a folemn promiſe or engagement were not the 
ſame as a direct violation of it. I did not doubt, 


that, as ſoon as I was gone, the counſellors of his 


Britannic majeſty would uſe their utmoſt efforts to 
render ineffectual what they had not been able to 
prevent; and I expected that Cecil would be one of 
the moſt active for this purpoſe, for the _— 


Which L had gained over him, the reprimand which 


he had received from the king on my account, and 
his confuſion from the converſation which I had had 


with him, when it came to be publicly known, were 


ſo 
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ſo many. wounds which altogether © had "abſolutely 
nhe hin en NE 30 15G SAT. 
— NeveRTHELESsS, it will readily be admitted that I 
had reaſon to be ſatisſied with the ſucceſs of my ne- 
gotiation: my on ſituation in the affair conſider- 
ed +, its concluſion was as happy and advantageous 
as it could be; for I had gained the glory of having 
ſucceeded in an enterpriſe that was thought to be 
extremely difficult, without running the riſque of be- 
ing accuſed of exceeding the bounds preſeribed by 
my commiſſion. The king and his council had it 
in their option to retrench, augment, or alter what- 
ever they thought proper, in an agreement, of which 
I had neither made them nor myſelf the guarantees; 
and this was performing all that it was poſſible for 
me to effect: as to its real utility, when conſidered _ 
in reſpect of Henry's deſign, to which I Would rea- 
dily have facrificed all other conſiderations, if I had 
not completely ſucceeded, it was becauſe I could not 
perform more, without ſhewing a diſre to the 
terms preſcribed, not only in my public, but even in 
my private inſtructions. However, from what 1 
had done there aroſe one real and very ſenſible ad- 
vantage; and this was, that, in a conjuncture, 
wherein there were ſo 2 juſt cauſes to fear an in- 
timate union between England and Spain, this union 
was abſolutely fruſtrated, and his Britannic majeſty; 
engaged in another, from which he could neither ſo 
ſoon nor ſo eaſily return to the former. 1 

+ This embaſſy of M. de Roſny is mentioned with great elogiums, * 
in almoſt all the hiftories-and memoirs of that time, without taking 
notice of many modern writers who have ſpoke of it in the ſame 
manner, though ſome of them, as the authors of Villeroi's memoirs 
of State, and of the hiſtory of the duke of Bouillon, had no intereſt _ 
in exalting the glory of that miniſter, P. Matthieu's account of it is 
canformable to that here given even in the moſt minute circumſtances, - 
Vol. II. p. 577, & ſeq. See alſo the manuſcripts in the king's li- 
brary, vol. 9590, and the firſt volume of Siri, Mem. recond. Beſides 
the detail of the marquis de Roſny's embaſſy to London, which in 
every point agrees with What has been ſaid here, p. 226, & ſeq. we 
find quite through this hiſtorian many very curious remacks on 
the covncit and perſon of King James, as well as on the affairs of the 
Engliſh court, : 
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_ » I THEREFQRE immediately ſet about drawing! up 
the form of a treaty, which having finiſſiad, I pre- 
ſented to the king of England and his counſellors, to 
be by them finally rev iſed and examined: they read 
it ſeveral times, ſueceſſwely retouchedꝭ it, and made 
ſome inconſiderable alterations; at laſt it was abſo- 
lutely determined in the following manner: 
Tue king of England, after returning his mo 
chriſtian majeſty many thanks for the very agreeable 
manner in which he had prevented him, and for the 
auuality of the ambaſſador he had ſent him, renewed: 
and confirmed the antient treaties of alliance between 
Elizabeth and Henry, and alſo between Scotland 
and France, and expreſſed his intention of applying 
them perſonally to himſelf by the prefent treaty, 
Which in a manner comprehended them all, beſides: 
its other principal deſign of their own perſtnal de- 
fenee againſt Spain, and the ſafety. and preſervat ion 
of their dominions, ſubjects, and allies, in ſuch man- 
ner and at ſuch times as the two kings ſnall judge 
proper. The United - Provinces were declared to 
enjoy the benefit hereof, and they were the only al- 
lies herein expreſsly named; in regard to whom it 
was al ſo ſtipulated, that proper meaſures: ſhould: be 
taken, either perfectly to ſecure their liberty, or at 
leaſt, that in caſe they were conſidered as ſubjects to 
Spain or the empire, it ſhould be on conditions 
which would procure them perfect peace and tran- 
quility, and at the ſame time free the two allied 
kings from all apprehenſions of a too powerful and 
abfolute. dominion. of the houſe, of Auſtria in theſe 
provinces. 144 F 
How v ER; beſides that the two princes mutually 
engaged to declare themſelves openly, when ei- 
ther ſhould require it of the other, in order to 
prevent the effects of the court of Madrid's artifices, 
it was alſo agreed immediately to furniſh the States - 
general with ſuccours ſufficient to ſecure them from 
oppreſhon ; the number of men who were to com- 
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poſe theſe ſuccours was not determined; it was only 
$9 that the expences of the whole armament ſhoul 
be defrayed by his moſt chriſtian majeſty, one hal 
purely with the money of France, the other half in 
alin of the fum due from France to England 
It was likewiſe agreed, that theſe proceeding 


two crowns in favour of the Low Countries ſhould 


be purſued with as much ſecrecy, as was poſſible, to 
avoid a direct infringement of the. treaty of peace 


concluded with Spain. On 2 ſuppoſition that this 
power, conſidering this action as an abſolute infracy 
tion, ſhould make repriſals upon the two protecting 


kings, the following reſolution was taken: if the 


king of England were attacked alone, the king, 
France ſhoul: 

ſand French at his own. expence, during, the wi 
time of the war; and in four year Py by eg 
proportipes, diſcharge the remainder of his debt, 
England ſhould act Ja by the ſame manner, in 


regard to France, in caſe the ſtorm ſhould fall upon 


- 


her; the choice of either ſea or land ſhquld be in the _ 


option of the party attacked, nor ſhould England in 
this caſe require any part of her debt. Finally, 
tout Spain at once declare war againſt both the al- 

Ae and at the 


ied princes, in order to act offe 


ſame time promote the ſecurity of Flanders, his 


moſt chriſtian majeſty ſnould have an army of twenty 
thouſand men on the frontiers of Guienne, Pro- 
vence, Languedoc, Dauphine, |. Burgundy, and 
Breſſe; he ſhould likewiſe have the ſame number of 
forces in Flanders; and ſhould farther divide the Spa- 
niſh forces, by directing his gallies to cruiſe in the 
Hediterranean. His Britannic majeſty on his ſide, 
eſides a land army of at leaſt ſix thouſand men, 
which he ſhould keep in conſtant readineſs, ſhould 
ſend a fleet into the Weſt-Indies, and ſhould order 
another to.cruiſe upon the coaſt of Spain., All pa 
ment of debts ſhould be ſuſpended, and each how 
3 5 | efray 
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agreed, that they ſhould be ſent from England alone, 


$ of the 


furniſh him with an army of ſix thou- 
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defray its own expences. The alliance, hitherto 
kept a profound ſecret, ſhould now be made public, 
by a treaty offenſive and defenſive between the two 
kings ; neither of whom, without the other's con- 
ſent, ſhould either lay down his arms, diminiſh the 
number of forces agreed on, nor begin any prelimi- 
naries or conference for an accommodation. 45 
Soc was the ſubſtance of the projected treaty 
Which had given me ſo much trouble and anxiety, 
James ſigned it, and I ſigned it after him; after 
which, I thought of nothing but returning as 
ſoon as poſſible into France, where it was to be 
Changed into a treaty with all the forms. I did not 
fail to adviſe Henry of it, from whom, however, I 
c.onccaled or diſguiſed part of this important informa- 
tion, and likewiſe the detail of what had laſt hap- 
| pened to me with the king of England, in preſence 
of his counſellors : my diſpatches had been ſo long, 
| ſo frequent, and yet ſo imperfect, and- written in ſo 
much haſte, that perhaps it was not acting amiſs to 
ſpare his majeſty the trouble; for he muſt have arm- 
ed himſelf with great patience to read them. This, 
however, was not the only cauſe of my ſilence; for 
the regularity which Henry obſerved in writing to 
me, both to inform me of all material tranſactions 
in the council of France, and to ſend me new orders 
and new inſtructions, conformable to the ſeveral 
changes that happened in the buſineſs of my nego- - 
_ tiation, ſufficiencly perſuaded me nothing of this 
kind either fatigued or diſguſted him; but, beſides 
that upon theſe occaſions, it is ſtroke of good po- 
ticy, always to keep ſomething in reſerve, to inſure 
a "(hand reception upon one's return, I was unwil- 
ling to expoſe the whole ſecret of my negotiation to 
the hazard of a diſcovery. An accident which had 
but lately happened, contributed ſtill more to in- 
creaſe my circumſpection. I have not mentioned 
this in its proper place, that I might not interrupt 
the relation of matters of greater conſequenſe. 
. AMONG 
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. AMONG the great number of letters which I ſent 
from London, ſome directed to Villeroi and the 
council, and others to the king only, one of theſe 
laſt, dated the 20th of July, was never received by 
Henry, which he diſcovered. from the contents of 
my diſpatch by the next poſt, and gave me imme- 
diate notice of it: it was a letter of the greateſt con- 
ſequence. The courier to whom I entruſted it was 
one of my own domeſtics, of whoſe fidelity and 
honeſty I was perfectly ſatisfied : I queſtioned him, 
and he anſwered, that, upon his arrival, the king 
ng gone to hunt, he had carried the letter to Vil- 


leroi, and had given it to one of his clerks; that he 


did not know this clerk, and had forgot to aſk his 
name, being at that moment interrupted by Louvet, 
who alſo eame and ſpoke to this clerk, and at the 
ſame time delivered him ſeveral other packets direct - 
ed for his maſter. This account I ſent to his ma- 


jeſty, entreating him to make all poſſible enquiries - 


about it. After. great trouble, and many informa- 


tions, bis majeſty was able to give me no other ſatiſ- 


faction than that he had been told, and did believe, 
the fault was in the poſt-maſter of Ecouag. 
I HAD before had reaſon to be ſuſpicious, and the 

air of the clerk, whoſeroguery I wag alſo well ac- 
_ quainted with, having entirely opened my eyes, I no 
longer doubted, that there was a traitor employed in 


* 


the king's office, and even that this could be no other 
than one of thoſe under Villeroi. I wrote to Henry, 


and told him, that notwithſtanding his account of 


this fair, T was of opinion it could only have. hap- - 


pened at the time and place which I had deſcribed to 
him in my former letter; this clerk, whoever he 
was, being gained by the enemies of the ſtate, to 
diſcover the contents of the letters which I wrote to 
bis majeſty from London, could not reſiſt his deſire 
to open this, the direction ofwhich excited his curio- 


 oty, for I rote upon the cover; “ Packet to be. 


% given into the king's own hands, without beings 
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«© opened.” 
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c dpened.“ He repented it no doubt, when he 

found he could make no uſe of it, its moſt eſſential 
* contents being expreſſed in a cypher, the meaning of 
© which he i 5 | 


ano ways diſcover; and this conſidera» 
tion conſoled me for the lofs : but he had committed 
the fault, and apparently thought it better to throw 

the letter into the fire, than deliver it opened. I af- 
terwards diſcovered the truth, which juſtified theſe 
e een en 
" Henry could have wiſhed that T had practiſed 
upon the queen of England and the prince her 22 
as I had on king James, thereby to gain a perfect 
knowledge of both their characters and inclinations z 
but as, notwithſtanding the reports which had be 


current, this princeſs remained ſtill in Scotland, an 


would not arrive for ſome time, his majeſty did not 


think it a ſufficient conſideration for me to make a 


longer ftay at London, whilſt ſeveral other affairs 


almoſt as hart Feed my preſence at Paris z 


and he was the to preſs me to return as ſoon as 
poſſible. This order was perfectly W to me: 
envy and malice triumphs moſt over the abſent; my 


friends loſt yet more than myſelf from my not being 


among them. I entruſted Vaucelas + my brother- 
in-law with the care of carrying the queen of Eng- 
Tand the letters from their majeſties Which I had 
brought. for her; and I inſtrücted kim in what be 


Ls 


to know concerning this princeſs.” | . 
WuᷓIIsT I was very buſily employed in prepara- 


| ſhould do and ſay, to obtain what the king deſired 


tions for my departure, the wound which I received 
in my mouth at the ſiege of Chartres broke out 


afreſh, and cauſed a fever, which retarded my de- 
Pparture for ſotne days, and even prevented my writ- 


I + Andrew de Cochefilet, Baron de Vaucelas, count de Vauvineux, 
&e. He was afterwards counſellor of ſtate and ambaſſador in Spain 
and Savoy; he was the brother of the cuke of Sully's ſecond wife. 
The houſe of Cochefilet is mentioned in Du Cheſne, as one of the 
mol antient in-Perchic, originally of Seotland, an d allied to the Kings - 
of Scotland of the houfe of Baliol in Normandy, gg. 


— 
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ing as uſual to the king. But as foon as I was fomie- 
what recovered, I demanded my audience of leaye of 
the king of England, who had the goodneſs to ſpare 
me the trouble of going to Greenwich upon this ac- . 
eaſion, by ſending to acquaint me, that he would 
come to London on purpoſe to receive me; and that 
he ſhould: be at Weſtminſter ready to give me au- 
dience in the morning as early as T pleaſed; becauſe 
be propoſed to go a-hunting the fame day, „to dif- 
<6 5 the uneafinels, ated he, very obligingly, 
. « which he ſhould feel for my departure. 

_ © T ATTENDED his majeſty ſo early in the morning, 
that he was not dreſſed, and waited near an hour, 
which time I employed in viewing the magnificent 
tombs and other curious antiquities for which the ca- 
thedral of St. Peter's Weſtminſter is celebrated. I 

was received by his Britannic majeſty with all poſ- 
ſible marks of eſteem and affection; and he replied to 

the compliment which I made him on the regret I 
felt from my departure, that his on, of which he 

had informed me, was alſo moſt true, and the more 
ſi as he could not hope for my return, becauſe my 
many and various avocations would detain me in 
France: but he proteſted, and confirmed his proteſ- 
tations in the moſt ſolemn manner, that, by hat- 
ever perſon his moſt Chriſtian majeſty ſhould ſend. 
back the treaty, of which I carried the form, he 
would ſign it without any farther diſcuſſton. He 
ſpoke” of this his new alliance with Henry in a ve- 

ry affecting manner, ſaid he conſidered this prince as 

His ſole model as well as his friend; and proteſted, 
that he ſhould look upon all thoſe who were enemies 

to him, as enemies to himfelf. To ſhew me that he 
had not forgot any of his promiſes, he made a kind 

of recapitulation of all of F ww He promiſed not to 
permit any interceſfion or acceſs to him, from any of 
the ſubjects of the king of France; and required the 
ſame deference from the king of France, W | 

with regard to any jeſuits who might be found: my _ 

LANES | I | "4 ultle, 
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guiſe, either within his dominions, or on board any 
of his ſhips, he praiſed Henry extremely for having 
- baniſhed this order out of the kingdom, and ſaid, 
that he adviſed him from his heart, never to be guil- 
ty of ſuch an error as to recal them ; he inſiſted on, 
this article the moſt: for indeed he hated the jeſuits, 
no leſs than he did Spain; and this averſion was in- 
creaſed by his conſidering them as his perſonal, ene- 
mies; nor did he appear perfectly ſatisfied till I had 
engaged, as abſolutely as I could, to ſend theſe aſ- 
ſurances, which he required of his moſt Chriſtian 
majeſty, in writing. He gave me two letters for the 
king and queen of France, purely complimentary, 
in anſwer to thoſe which he had received from them, 
wherein the article of the French ambaſſador was 
JJC tft 7 og tot ot 
Being furniſhed with theſe letters and the form 
of the treaty, 1 reſolved to ſtay no longer than the 
next day. Hari taken my, leave of all thoſe gen- 
tlemen who were with me for this purpoſe, I depart-. 
ed from London, taking the ſame road as at my ar- 
rival. Sidney and the Engliſh vice-admiral eſcorted 
me to the ſea-fide, and took care to provide me. and 
| all my retinue with every thing we wanted, both for 
our journey by land and paſlage by ſea. _ 0 
Bur I ſhould have mentioned the preſents which 
[| I made in England, in the name of his moſt Chriſ- 
tian majeſty, That to king James was. fix fine 
| horſes richly capariſoned, to which Henry added alſo 
another gift, which ought to be eſteemed, ſtill more. 
1 conſiderable; this was a gentleman called Saint- 
Anthony, in all reſpects the beſt and moſt complete 
Wil horſeman of the age; that to the queen of England, 
Vas a large and moſt beautiful Venetian glaſs, - the 
| | golden frame of which was covered with diamonds ; 
and that to the prince of Wales, was a golden lance, 
and helmet, enriched : likewiſe with diamonds, a 


22 „Matthieu the hiſtorian ſays, the king of England made the mar- 
quis of Roſny a preſent of a chain ſet with diamonds of great value. 
| | 5 fencing 


e 


e bs Inte i nn -- 
fencing maſter, and vaulter: the duke of Lennox, 
the earl of Northumberland, in: a word, all thoſe © 
whom I have occaſionally mentioned, ' beſides ſome 

others, were preſented, ſome with boxes, and others 
with crotchets, buttons, egrets, rings, and chains of 
gold and diamonds ; ſeveral ladies alſo received rings 
and pearl necklaces. The value of all theſe preſents,” 

including twelve hundred crowns which I left with 
Beaumont to be diſtributed in certain places, amount-. 

| ed to fixty thouſand crowns, ' Henry's views in 
making ſo many rich preſents, a conſiderable partof 
which were even continued as penſions to ſame 

Engliſh lords, were to retain them, and attach 
them more ſtrongly to his intereſts. I made them 1 
partly from my own knowledge, and partly from the - i 
recommendations of Beaumont, my chief care be- | 
ing to diſtribute them ſo as to avoid giving any cauſe | 1 
of jealouſy between theſe Engliſh lords, and to 

prevent king James himſelf from conceiving any jea- 
louſy of my, intention. The precaution which - 
uſed for this purpoſe: was to aſk his permiſſion, to 
acknowledge, by ſome ſmall gratuities, the ſervices' 

I had received in his court. . y 

AT Dover I received a letter from Henry, wherein 

he acquainted me, that he had arrived at Villers- 
Coterets the gth of July, at which place he impa- 

tiently waited for me: he paſſed ſome days here, 

during which the queen made a journey to Liefle. 5 
did not take any reſt at Dover, and ordered all things 

to be in readineſs to embark the next day. The 
weather was ſo bad in the night, that the Engliſh 
vice-admiral very ſerioufly adviſed me to alter my te- 

ſolution. The leaſt delay appeared no leſs inſup- 
portable to all my retinue than to myſelf, eſpecially 

to thoſe city-ſparks who find themſelves out of their 
clement, when they are off the pavement of Paris: 
they all preſſed me with ſuch eagerneſs immediately *_ 
to quit Dover, and: Henry's letter flattered me witng 
ſo favourable a reception, that I conſented to * as 
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a yeſſel with on 


care to order po | je 
Proper places upon the road, in caſe my health would 
t m. the therefore took: 
poſt at Abbeville, at three o'clock in the afternoon, 
and arrived the next day at eight in the morning at 
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ſoon as we could. Repentance ſoon followed our 


precipitation; we met with ſo violent a tempeſt, that 


we were in the utmoſt danger; we were the whole 


day. in croſſing the channel, and ſo extremely ſea- 


ſick, that N we were three hundred of us, had 


have ſurrendered, 


| ; „ : „ * 
A sEcO letter which I received from Henry at 
Boulogne, rendered it neceſſary for me not to loſe: a 


moment. At this place I quitted thoſe who had ac- 


companied. me, after having, thanked them for the 
honour they had. done me, and left them to 00 where- 


ever they thought proper. His majeſty ke 
Neborſes to be in readineſs in all the 


permit me to make uſe of them. 


© * 1 


Villers-Coterets. 8 JOEY Oy 
I wovLD, not take any repoſe: till I had firſt receiy- 


7 ed the honour of ſaluting his majeſty. I found him 
in that walk of the park which leads to the foreſt, 


where he propoſed to take an airing on ſome horſes 
that were to be brought there to him; Bellievre, 


Villeroi, De Maiſſes, and Sillery, were walking . 
with him, and in one of the walks adjacent were the 


count de Soiſſons, Roquelaure, and Frontenac, 


Immediately upon his perceiving me, though at a 


diſtance, he ſaid, as De Maiſſes afterwards informed 
me, There's the man I have ſo much wiſhed to 
« ſee, he is at laſt arrived; my couſin the count of 


4 Soiſſons muſt be called, that he may be preſent 


< at the brief relation he will give us of what he 
< has ſeen, heard, ſaid, and done, of which he has 


£ wrote me nothing; let my horſes be ſent back, I 


4 ſhall not now go into the foreſt,” 


_ His. majeſty. would not ſuffer me to knee] to kiſs. 
his hand, but embraced me twice very cloſely. + His 
Firſt words were, that he was perfectly ſatisfied with 


wy 


1 r men attacked us, we muſt 


ad taken 
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my ſervices; that he had not thought my letters te- 
dious, and that he ſhould take e in hearing | 
what | had not related in them. I replied,” that this 
relation would be ſomewhat long, and could not 
well be made, but as opportunity ſhould preſent, 
to diſcourſe, on ſo many different matters, I began 
with the perſon of the king of England, which Tdef- 
cribed to him nearly the ſame as I have already in 
theſe Memoirs: I did not omit either the admiration _ 
which this prince expreſſed for his majeſty, or the 
delight he took on being compared with him, nor 
his deſire to render himſelf worthy of the compari- - 
ſon. I related the proofs which he had given me of 
his attachment to France, of his contempt for the 
chimeras with which Spain had endeavoured to in- 
ſpire him, and how far he was from une the 
part of the revolted French calviniſts. King James 
was ſenſible from his own ſituation, how very unfit 
this laſt procedure would have been, having ſo great 
a number of ſeditious in his own dominions, that 
I was very much deceived, if they did not one day 
cauſe him much trouble. I added, that if I had my- 
ſelf been diſpoſed to give ear to them, the chiefs of 
this faction had given me fair opportunities to enter 
with them into very ſerious enterpriſes: I mentioned 
the affair of the loſt diſpatch, and ſpoke my ſenti- | 
ments of it with freedom. I then returned to the 
king of England, and acquainted his majeſty with 
what he was ignorant of in regard to my laſt au- 
dience, : and,. together with the form of the treaty 
ſigned by us both, I preſented to him the two letters 
from his Britannic majeſty, and another letter wrote 
to his majeſty, ſince my departure from London, by 
the count of Beaumont, which I had received upon 
the road, Henry ordered Villeroi to read all thoſe _ 
lee ] ß... OT NTT 
BR Auuor in his letter acquainted the king, that 
the queen of England, with her children, was in- 
ſtantly expected in London, from whence ſhe would 
Vol. III. 8 ; 8 P * 25 7 ot Me £0 
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'  godireAly to Windſor to reſide there with the Kings 
that many were apprehenſive her arrival would 
cauſe. diſturbance in affairs, and might inſpire the 
factious with courage; that happily there was no 
able man among them; that the Spaniſh ambaſſador 
was at laſt arrived in England, and, with another 
from the duke of Brunſwic, was ſaid to be actually 
at Graveſend, from whence they were immediately 
to proceed to London, his Britannic majeſty having 
ſent ſhips to protect the Spaniſh ambaſlador in his 
paſſage againſt thoſe of the States; that count 
d' Aremberg depended fo entirely upon the alterations 
which: this ambaſſador would make in affairs, that 
being informed of his arrival, he was gone before 
him to Windſor, there to wait his coming : nor'did 
Beaumont diſſemble his own fears of the effects which 
it might have on a prince ſuſceptible of new impreſ- 
ons, not ſo much from what he would gain from 
the magnificent offers of Spain, as from his own 
natural timidity, his weakneſs, and even ſcruples, 
left, in ſupporting the United-Provinces, he ſhould 
countenance a parcel of rebels. "4 
| _ BravmonT wrote thus from the communication 
1 which had been made to him of a plan for an agree- 
ment between Spain and the States, deſigned and 
q drawn up in Germany, of which he even gave the 
| purport in this letter; but he ſeemed perſuaded the 
deputies of the Low-Countries would never conſent 
to it, though the emperor ſhould be guarantee of it, 
becauſe they thought It nu. 1er ſtrong enough to | 
oblige Spain to obſerve it, nor even ſufficiently im- + 
partial, to hope from it a perfect peace with that ; 
crown ; beſides, they had a general ſuſpicion of all F: 
propoſitions wherein France and England were not 
concerned. He obſerved that theſe deputies were 
' likewiſe upon the point of returning home, with a re- 
ſolution to animate their republic to a vigorous de- 
fence, from the certainty my convention with his 4 
Britannic majeſty had given them, that they ſhould | hi 
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not be abandoned by. the two kings, and from the 
permiſſion which James had given them to raiſe 
ſoldiers in Scotland, to be commanded by my lord 

Buccleugh, whom they had acceped as colonel of theſe 
recruits : finally, Beaumont concluded his letter, by 
ſaying, that, in order to be ſtill more perfectly inform- 
Io of every thing that; paſſed, and to remind the 
king of England of his promiſes, if neceſſary, he 
was going himſelf to Windſor. - I take no notice of 
thoſe paſſages in this letter, wherein Beaumont gave 
the higheſt praiſes to my conduct and my negotia- 

VIILIEROI having finiſhed reading the plan for a 

treaty, Well, couſin, ſaid Henry, addreſſing him- | 

ſelf to the count of Soiſſons, „What do. you think Þ I 

of all this? give me your opinion of it freely.“ | | 

| 


I readily imagined what reply he would make, and 
the count did not deceive me. _ Since you require 
« it of me, ſaid he, I muſt ſay, that I think the 
«© marquis of Roſny has very great credit with the 
king of England; and that he is in a marvelous 
good intelligence with the Engliſh, atleaſt if his 
relation, in all which you have been informed o, 
<«'is true; for which reaſon he ought to have brought nn 


| © much more advantageous conditions, and a treaty 

a in a better form than that which he has preſented 
- to you, which is really nothing more than a mere 
: <6 project of hopes and fair words, without any 

5 & certainty that they will ever be executed. What 

0 % you have ſaid is pag _ fine and good, replied , 

- =. ee nothing is ſo eaſy as to diſeover faults in 

i the actions of others.“ His majeſty ſtill - conti= 

I nued to ſpeak, as if to make my apology, and alto- 

It gether | my elogy. He ſaid, I was: the only perſon 


in France who, with ſo limited a power, could have 
performed what I had; that my credential letters 
| were not even demanded of me at the court of Lon- 
don, which behaviour was not to be paralleled; that 
he had foreſeen and expected the difficulties with 
OS . Fx which 
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which I had ſtruggled; and that he had not hoped 1 


could have fo eatily conquered.them'; 'that he was 


perfectly fatisfied, and that he only repented his not 


having given me Carte- blanche. wo! 6 ſaid he, 


„jn his conduct has given me an example, which 


s confirms to me the truth of a Latin proverb, 


though I do not know Whether I ſpeak it right, 


« Mitte ſapientem, & nihil dicas:” and Lam 


<<, certain, that, if his preſence ſhould again become 
* neceſſary on the other ſide, he will always be rea- 


dy to return, and ſerve me with the ſame ability 
& and addreſs which he has here ſhewn.” I ſup- 


preſs a great part of what, upon this occaſion, the ge- 


nerous ſoul of Henry inſpired him with for my de- 


| fence: what gave me the moſt ſenſible ſatisfaction, 


and which I conſidered as infinitely ſuperior to all 


the praiſes he beſtowed upon me, was his adding, 
that he had nothing to fear from thus praiſing me to 
my face, becauſe he knew that thoſe praiſes, inſtead 


of making me vain and leſs diligent, would only in- 


creaſe my deſire of acting {till better. Theſe words 


filenced the count of Soiſſons. 


I xrnEN anſwered ſeveral queſtions which the 


king aſked me, touching the nature and power of 


* 


L Etoile makes mention of him. © It is ſurpriſing, ſays. h | 


the three kingdoms of Great-Britain, on the cha- 


OS 


racer of the Engliſh, and what they thought of their 


new king. After this, the converſation turned on 
the affair of Combaut. Henry, after T-had given 
him a circumſtantial relation of it, aſſured me that 
he approved of my conduct therein, conſidering it as 
equally dangerous either to favour, or pretend igno- 
rance of the eſcape of the criminal, to endeavour to 
excuſe him, or openly to vindicate him, I ac- 
quainted his majeſty-with the character of young 
Servint, ſuch as I have already given. The king 


„ ſo great à plague as he.“ 


4 


bow it could happen, that the plague ſhould find means to attac 


IN 


having twice aſked whether dinner was ready, went 


«aa dd 4 ac 8 2 


„„ 


© 
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Inx the afternoon, the king too 
foreſt, which he had intended in the morning; in. 
the evening at ſupper, he ſent me two excellent me- 
lons wag 
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in to ſit down to table, having firſt directed Villeroĩ 
to provide me my dinner, and ordered me to go and 
take my repoſe till the next day, as being what 1 
muſt very much want, after having rode poſt, and 


that ſucceeded by a pretty long walk. He ordered my 
good friends Frontenac and Parfait, to ſerve me from 


his kitchen, till my own equipage and attendants. 


&« e will renew our diſcourſe.. I 
k the airing in the 


were arrived; And to-morrow morning, ſaid he, 


” 


| nd four patridges; at the fame time acquaint- 

ing me, that f 

morning, before any of his counſellors. were with 
him; which I accordingly did. Though it was ve- 

y early, he was dreſſed, and had breakfaſted, when 
7 entered his apartment, and was diverting himſelf” 
with looking at a game of tennis then playing in the 


little court of the caſtle, which was generally uſed for 
this diverſion. “ Roſny, ſaid he, we: will take a walk 
ei white- the ; freſhneſs, of the morning continues; 


J have ſome queſtions to aſk you, and ſome mat- 
<< ters to diſcuſs, on which I have been thinking the 
« whole night. I aroſe at four o'clock, theſe things 
5 having preſſed my thoughts ſo ſtrongly, that I have 


te not been able to ſleep. He took me by the hand, 
and we walked into the park, where we continued. 
near two hours alone. Bellievre, Villeroi, and Sil- 
lery, having joined us, the king continued walking. 
another hour with us four. Our mornings. were ge- 
nerally ſpent in the ſame. manner, during the three- 


following days which his majeſty paſſed at Villers-. 


Coterets. In theſe converſations, I gave him an ex- 


act and particular account of all the moſt ſecret and; 


important, matters with which ke fill remained to be. 
— uainted. 5 5 eng ide Yis 13; i $89; } 
. 44 [ſeyeral_ letters from Beaumont, the. 


contents of which e ſuplement to the 
„ln * | 3 | 


affairs. 


ſhould come to him early the next 


DO 
* 
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affairs of England, which I have already related. 
Phe arrival of the queen at London did not occaſion. 
all that diſorder Which had been apprehended; the 
the diſcontented found her not to be what they had 
conceived. It ſeemed as though her ſudden change 
of ſituation and country had made as ſudden a change 
in her inclinations and manners; from an effect of 
the elegancies of England, or from thoſe of the roy- 
al dignity, ſhe became diſpoſed to pleaſures and 
amuſements, and ſeemed wholly engaged in them 
and nothing elſe; ſhe ſo entirely neglected or for- 
got the Spaniſh politics, as gave reaſon to believe ſhe 
had, in reality, only pretended to be attached to 
them, through the neceſſity of eyentual conjunctures. 
Kintore, who had accompanied her, openly conti- I 
nued his profeſſion of attachment to France. Some 
ladies, in whom this princeſs repoſed the greateſt 
confidence, poſitively cared Beaumont ſhe was not 
fo perfect a Spaniard as was believed. Beaumont 
contrived to get himſelf preſented to her, and made 
my excuſes to her for not having been able to 'ftay 
till her arrival; nor wait upon her myfelf with the 
letters from their majeſties. 0 4 0 2006 i 
_DvuxiNG all this the Spaniſh ambaſſador, whoſe 
arrival in England had been ſo poſitively aſſerted, 
was not yet come. Count d' Aremberg, who was ſo 
far deceived in his expeCtaticn as to go and wait his 
arrival at Windſor, found himſelf at laſt obliged to 
demand without him his audience of the king, who 
granted it. I am ignorant of what paſſed in it: I 
only know that he demanded a ſecond; for which the 
king made him ſuffer a thouſand delays, which how- 
ever can only be attributed to this prince's diſtaſte 
of buſineſs, and his paſſion for the chace, which 
ſeemed to make him forget all other affairs; for at 
this very time, his conduct and difcourfe was ſo far 
from r e e partiſans any cauſe to deſpair, 
that, on the contrary, he appeared difpoſed again to 
fall into his former irreſolution. Beaumont did not 
e N | ON know. 
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know to what to attribute this change, whether to 
his natural diſpoſition, or to the inſiſiuations of C- 


cil, who uſed all the means he poſſibly could to make 


him fail in the obſervance. of his promiſes. Hap; 
pily many new incidents concurred to ſupport this. 
3 againſt all temptations of this kind; and the 


Spaniards were ſo imprudent in their conduct, as to- 


_ 


bethemſelves the principal cauſes of it. 
No- ſooner was the Soaniſh ambaſſador arrived in: 
London (for he did at laſt arrive there) than both. 
court and city, and all affairs were put into a violent 
ferment, the effects of various cabals, intrigues, miſ- 
truſts, and ſuſpicions. He ſoon multiplied the num 
ber of his creatures, by his extraordinary liberalities 
to all thoſe whom he conſidered as neceſſary to be 
gained, He endeayoured to tamper with the Scotch. 
s, and engage them in the Spaniſh ſervice, as 
the States had done in theirs : this would have been 
a deciſive ſtroke, which Holland could not envade 
any otherwiſe than with the aſſiſtance of her protec- 
tors by retaining theſe troops in her own ſervice. 
All thefe proceedings of the Spaniard, being pux- 
ſued with a ſpirit of pride and independence, were 
ſo much the more diſagreeable to James, as his na- 
tural weakneſs produced in him a repugnance to op- 
poſe them by an exertion of his wh met) He 
would have given the world to be freed from his per- 
plexity, by the departure of the ambaſſador. A whiſper 
was likewiſe current concerning a conſpiracy of the 
Engliſh Catholics + againſt James's perſon. Beaumont 
conſtantly treated this inſinuation as a calumny; and 
indeed, whoever is acquainted with the true ſtate of 
this body in England at this time, will, in its weak+ 
neſs and the meanneſs of its ſentiments, diſcover an. 
unanſwerable argument to diſprove it. © 


Bur a more certain and undoubted conſpiracy- 


was that of ſome Engliſh lords, ho formed the de- 


| + It produced a proclatnation, whereby king Jamés baniſhed'the- 


jeſuits out of his dominions, Mem. d Etat de Villeroi, vol. HI. p. 217-. -- 
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ſign of ſtabbing the king. Their chiefs, for the de- 
ſign was proved, and it was believed they had un- 
dertaken it at the inſtigation of Spain and the arch- 
dukes, were lord Cobham, Raleigh, Gray, Mark- 
ham, and ſeveral. others of the principal ſervants, 
and even the intimate confidants, of the late queen, 
tho' they had appeared among the moſt forward to 
do homage to her ſueceſſor. ende Cecil was 
not named in the cabal; the affair was public, and 
was the ſubje& of much diſcourſe. A religious diſ- 
pute, which aroſe in the conference between the 
roteſtants and puritans, increaſed the diſorder. 
The converſation of the court turned entirely upon 
the diſputes and quarrels which happened between 
particular perſons. The earl of Northumberland 
ſtruck colone} Vere in the face, in preſence of the 
whole court, and was confined at Lambeth by the 
king's order, who was juſtly incenſed as ſo diſreſ- 
pectſul and outrageous an inſult. The earl of South- 
ampton and lord Grey gave each other the lie in the 
queen's preſence, and uſed ſeveral other atrocious 
expreſſions; but they were reconciled to the king by 
aſking pardon of the queen for their imprudence, 
and to each other by an intervention of the royal au- 
thority, commanding them to forbear any acts of 
violence. After which, without any other ſatisfac- 
tion, they converſed together as friends: from 
whence one would be apt to imagine they were of 
opinion, that the king's name and authority preſerve 
the honour of thoſe who cannot vindicate it for 
themſelves. e es. 
| Wren from the/accounts which Beaumont gave 
me in his letters, of all theſe public and private dif- 
-- Ferences, I found the affairs was in the moſt favour- 
able ſituation-T could deſire it, I embraced the op- 
ge to put the finiſning hand to the work which 
1 had begun at London: F did myſelf the honour of 
writing to his Britannic majeſty ; I informed him, 


that the king of France had withple 


** 
. 


— 


aſure ratified the 
* plan 


— 
— 


* 


— 
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RARER OPTION bis majeſty and me, and that . 
he had ſent the count. of Beaumont the neceſſary 
power to reduce it into ſuch a form as his majeſty 

| ſhould judge proper; I repeated the proteſtatians of 

odedience and attachment, which I had before made 
him; I aſſured him, that by this I was ſo. far from 5 
offending the eng maſter, that, on the Wa 
I ſerved and obeyed him. 

IwWsxorz at the ſame time ta 1 and i in- | 
formed him of what had happened to me upon my 
return into France, of my converſations with the, 
King, and his inclination to ſend me again at a pro- 
pr time into England. With this letter I alſo ſent- 

eaumont the treaty ſigned: by his majeſty, and gave. 
him likewiſe the neceſſary inſtructions for main 
taining the good intelligence which this treaty eſta- 
bliſhed between the to crowns: this would in ſome 
meaſure depend on that which ſhould ſubſiſt between; 
the ambaſſador; of France at London, and that of. 
England at Paris. This latter had taken offence at. 
the ſuperſeription of a letter wherein a title had been. # 
given bim Which was either improper, or ſuch as. | 
he did not like. I took the blame of $14 Pop. e 
ſelf, and repaired it as well as I could. 1 
BEAUMONT having received the treaty, acquaint- 
ed the king of England therewith. who referred him |! 

directly to Cecil. He was aſtoniſhed to find this ſe-- i 
cretary on a ſudden become tractable, give his ap- | 
probation. of it with, great readineſs and; without, 
making the leaſt difficulty ;-0n the contrary, he 88 
laviſh in his praiſes of his moſt Chriſtian majeſty and, 
me : all things conſpired to promote itz, the treaty. 
Was therefore received, ſigned, and accompliſhed, in, 
the moſt authentic and ſolemn manner. Dauval, 
being arrived in e from Beaumont; with. an ICs, 

_ cpunt of this good news, I made my acknowledge - | 
ments to his ritannic majeſty i in à ſecond 217 4 
and to employ all ſorts: of Counter- batteries 985 
the e who ſet * bounds L PA pr kent. 
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we imitated them in this reſpect, and even gave pen- 
ſions to all che moſt diſtinguiſhed perſons in the 
court of king James; the beſt and moſt beautiful 
horfes were induſtriouſſy procured wherever they 


Could be found, and they were ſent, together with 


magnificent furniture, as preſents to this prince. 
_ © 'Tnvs was Spain diſappointed in thoſe great hopes 
ſhe had conceived to our prejudice, from the acceſ- 
ſion of the king of Scotland to the throne of Eng- 
land, and which probably were the motives for her 
making thoſe great armaments which ſhe did this 
year. On the 27th of May, a ſquadron of twelve 
Spaniſh galleys, manned with three thoufand ſol- 
diers, and completely equipped, were beaten by on- 
1 Dutch veſſels; which was the ſecond leſs of 
this kind that Spain had lately ſuffered: Frederic 
Spinola, who commanded this ſquadron, was killed 
in the engagement. Spain, to retrieve theſe mis for- 
tunes, made ſuch preparations on every ſide for war, 
as ſpread a terror amongſt all her neighbours; ſhe- 
made herſelf miſtreſs of the Mediterranean, by the 
galleys that Charles Doria commanded there; and 
veſſels in the mean time were building in the port of 
Liſbon, for the embarkation of twenty thouſand ſol- 
diers. This work was purſued with ſuch indefati- - 
gable labour, chat it was not remitted even on 8Sun- 
Dae, 0 I DT 129915 
ERV one talked his own way about the occaſion 
of ſuch formidable preparations: ſome ſaid, that | 
they were'defigned-againſt Flanders, prticularly Of- | 
tend; others, that they were deſtined for the con- 
queſt of Barbary, becauſe the king of Cuſco having 
promiſed the council of Madrid to aſſiſt that crown 
in the reduction of the important city of Algiers, 
they provided a ſupply of men and money, which 
that prince kept to himſelf, without being at much 
| Wunde about the performance of his word. Many 
rſons were perſuaded that Spain had a deſign upon 
rance itſelf: the firſt notzee his 2 elf receives of-_ 
8 57 * | f ü it, N 
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„ 185 lame time that he was advifed to be 
attentive to the caſtle of If, and to the iſlands on the 
coaſt of Marſeilles. T was then in F. e His 
majeſty wrote me an account of it, but did not ſeem 
to give much credit to thoſe informations, although 
0 Was not ignorant that the duke of Savoy was. 
very ſolicitous to do him this bad 'office; but he 
knew likewiſe that Spain thought this adyice of the 
duke's very intereſted; and the pope gave him re- 
peated affurances bf the contrary, which there was: 
great room to think proceeded: indirealy from the- 
council of Spain, who had reaſons, for not provoking. . 
_ this prince too far. 
IX reality, all this was. antalglled _ into- 
conſideration, what was carrying on wit ames,. 
by a double negotiation of France and Spal at 2 
fame time; and his majeſty 1 7 the part which pru-- 
dence directed, which was give new orders for” 
the ſtrict obſervation of Aileen in Languedoc ” 
Provence, and Dauphin, Monſieur 'Le-Grand,. 
who had lately obtained that the artillery of the city. 
of Beaurie ſhould not be taken away, Was ſent int. 
his government of Burgundy, with orders to act in. 
concert with Lefdiguieres, 220 to throw himſelf in- 
to Geneva, if the dure of Savoy ſeemed to have any. 
intention of making a new WO ee upon this city, , 
although the council of France at the fame time ear- 
neſtly adviſed this little republic to liſten to the me- 
diation offered by ſome Swiſs cantons, to terminate 
by an advantageous agreement that. Rind of tedious, 
and long war which had ſo long ſubſiſted dase 
them and Savoy. However, the tran 3 of 
arms from France and Spain, ot Spanif} 
Was prohibited; and Barrault f cauſed four pores: 
five hundred pikes of Biſcay. to be ſeized at Saint.” 
Ib de Dus,” which a Fran merchant of $75 
| Had embarked for the LOW: EINE It 
ing this order.. 5 heh e 


T. Emegze Gobier de Bartault. "a ava: 
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Tux long ſay Which was made by Doria. on the 
IF of Genoa with. the galleys before mentioned, 

was another myſtery that could not be found out. He 
had failed for the coaſt of Villa-Francha, as if with a 


deſign to take the three ſons of the duke of Savoy on 


board, Who appeared to be waiting at Nice only 


for an opportunity of being conyeyed to Spain; their 


father, it was ſaid, ſent them there to be educated, and 
to be raiſed to. the firſt dignities « of the Rate 4, the 
government of Milan, and the, viceroyſhip of Na- 

ples and Sicily, being "thoſe he moſt adit ted 
after, bob becauſe he flattered Ll; that 
thoſe tiles oil afford him an opportunity to ſnatc 
_ ſome part of thoſe territories for himſelf. But every 
one was deceived ;, Port paſſed y without landing 


or ſtopping at Villa-F rancha: nevertheleſs, there 


| 5 5 perſons who continued to believe that it had 

been his deſign, but that his reſentment for Savoy” 8 
— thoſe honours, nor eſteeming him { 

ill * 2 thought he deſerved, had prevented his 


Fain Lupo it ; others maintained that it was agreed 


7 n. between the duke of Savoy and him, that he 
: 30 act in this RFA to give the duke a pre- 
'_ tencexfor ſtaying longer at Nice, where, ſaid theſe 


Conjecturers, he only waited for an opportunity to 


to make. an attempt upon Provence; and ot ers 
again thought they had diſcovered the reaſon of his 
departure, is: 15 an order which they ſuppoſed he had 


2 1 . ad to go and join his ſquadron to 
army of the Spaniards : or poſſibly 


t great 144 
. th 1 0 of Madrid had nothing elſe in view, but 
tg accuſtom her neighbours to preparations and mo- 
tions, for which they could not gueſs the cauſe. 
However that may be, this did not prevent the 


1 ase of the children of Savo Nice Spain; aſter a | 


ay of ſome time longer at Nice, they aafſed on 
the the twentieth, of June within view of ] larſeilles, 


1 The ſecond of theſe princes was made viceroy of Portogl, ans 


W. e 


„* 


et: - 15 i without 


, 
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without ſaluting the, caſtle of If their convoy. con-: 
ſiſted of nine galleys, fout of Malta, three of the 
Pope's, and two. of Savoy.;. /. oj 
I xx the mean time, ſome other Spaniſh troops were 
upon their march from Italy to Flanders. His ma 
jeſty was the more attentive. to their motions, be- 
cauſe he was informed that Hebert, who had left 
France and retired to DOR, continued his former; 
intrigues with the count of Fuentes: the ſecret was 
diſcovered by a, letter. that Hebert wrote to his bro-, 
ther, who was a treaſurer of France in Langyedec.. 
Theſe troops, as I was informed by his majeſty'slet- 
ters to me at London, quitted Savoy, and palled the 
bridge of Green on the firſt of July; they confilles 7 
of ten Neapolitan companies, e by Dor 
Inigo de Borgia, and only Don Sancho de Lune re ; 
mained in this canton with a [mall body of troops, 
with a view no doubt to haſten the treaty depending 
between Savoy and Geneva, which was concluded. 
accordingly, on the 15th of the ſame month. The 


remainder of the . Spaniſh troops that were drawn, 
from Italy, co fſted of four thouſand Milanois, 
commanded by the count de Saint George, who took. - WM 
- the IE... tet ne ae, ES +2 
. NoTWITHSTANDING. theſe. ſupplies, by Whick 
the archdukes received a great acceſſion of ſtrength, 
yet Henry was {till of opinion, that the Spaniards 
would not complete their enterpriſe upon Oſtend this 
year; they themſelves ſeemed to think that time 
alone could effect it, their forces being conſiderably 
diminiſhed. The thouſand horſe that attended the 
duke of Aumale were reduced by deſertion to leſs 
than five hundred, and thoſe that remained were ſo 
great an expence to their own commanders, that they 
expected to be ſoon. obliged to diſband them. Su 
was the ſituation of the United-Provinces during 
this year, wherein they gained likewiſe another ad- 
vantage over their enemies; a ſmall number. of 
Dutch veſſels who were going to load ſpices, meet- i 


« 
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may n Portugueſe galleys belonging to 
0 found great riches, and difperſed the reſt. 


da, gave them chace, took hye, in which. they 


"EvRoPx, during the courſe of this year, had not 


1 5 more tranquility in the eaſt than the weſt. Maho- 


met the third, to ſecure himſelf as he thought in the 


throne, cut the throats of twenty of his brothers. 


Buried in the receſſes of the ſeraglio, he did not per- 
ceive chat his mother, to whom he entirely abandon- 


ed the government, abufed his authority: and was 


firſt informed of it by the Janizaries, who came one 
day in a body, and in a manner that ſhewed they 
would neither brook a denial nor delay, demanded 
the head of the two Capi Agas who directed the 
council of the ſultana-mother, and the baniſhment 


of the ſultana herſelf, which he was obliged to com- 


ply with immediately. He afterwards put his own 
ſon, and the ſultana his wife to death, and was bim 
ſelf ſeized with the plague, of which he diem. 

Bor it is now time to reſume the affairs of the 
kingdom. His majeſty having returned from Vil- 
lers-Coterets to Fontainebleau, I left him in this laſt 
place, and came to Paris, to attend uny uſual em- 
ployments : theſe were to make the receivers- gene- 
ral of the diſtricts, and other perſons in office, bring 


in exact accounts; to caſhier thoſe who were con- 


victed of any miſdemeanour, as it happened to Palot: 


- areceiver in Languedoc and Guienne ; to make a. 


proviſion of ſums neceſſary to keep the old allies of 
the crown, and to acquire new ones, and the main- 
tenance of thoſe that reſided in foreign courts for 
this purpoſe; and laſtly, by the mere force of fru- 
gality and ceconomy, to enrich the treaſury, by diſ- 


charging all the debts his majeſty had contracted 


during the league, and the other engagements of the 
fate, at the head of which his majeſty generally 
placed the penſions he allowed the Swiſs cantons, 


and was always very ſolicitous to know if they were 


diſcharged; the fewer allies we had in Italy, the 


reſidents at Paris; 
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more neeeſſary the king thought it to ſooth and ma- 
nage them, He made a reforit e x fut of armour; 
which he had one dap worn: in battle; to the Venetian 
| ublie earneſtly — —— 
it of kim, and ſet ſo high ON he upon this preſent, 
that they u . L. the fait of armour, with" a Ki 
of ceretho place where it was ablicly ex 
pon to 2 and ſetved for a monument ti poſte 
of their veneration of a prince WMH was o Tuffly 
ous for his military virtues.. 2 
As the new ctconomy, Which 1 had sade 
into every branch of the revenue, cut off the greateſt 
part of thoſe profits which the courtiers and other 
perſons about he king drew from different places, f 
and leſſened the preſents his majeſty made them from 
his own purſe, they fell upon methods to fupply chis 
vacuity; to which the prince, delighted with. an op? 
Los mn th of ſatisfying them, conſented fo much 
more ly as it coſt him nothing: 1 00 08 
prevail on 42 — — paſs innumerable edicts, 
Na d 2 privileges and tolls upon particular _ 
trade, to oh ye by them, excl uſively of! . 
- all o others. When this trick was once found, there 
was notking that Falte or profit, which did not get 
into the brain of one or other among thoſe who' 
thought they had a right to ſome favour from 
the * intereſt gave every man inventiqn, 
and the kingdom immediately ſwarmed with thoſe 
petty monopohes, which, though ſing] ngly of little 
conſequence, yet altogether were very detrimental 
to the public, and particularly to commerce, in which 
the leaft obſtruction produces miſchief. I thought” 
it my duty to make frequent and earneſt remon-' 
ſtrances to the king on this ſubject; and therefore 
made no ſcruple to expoſe IAH to the anger of the 
count of Soiſſons, with whom, as T have alread 
ſaid,” I could never live three months NR with-" 
out a quarrel. 
Fus count of Soiſſons preſented a petition ie me 
5 8 


ö 


a 
t 
e of goods 


him, in granting this favour, reſerve a verbal condi- 
tion, that it ſhould not exceed fifty thouſand livres, 
preſs. too hard upon the people, nor be too great a. 
hurthen upon traleeee. 7 8 7 
Tur eyening the king mee 


| | upon, what he. 
had granted, began to have ſome. ſuſpicion that he, 
$.impoſed upon: he wrote to me inſtantly, and 
propoſed the thing to me as an indifferent queſtion, 
without telling me what had paſſed, or naming any. 
perſon. I knew not. what. to think of ſuch a de- 
mand, but ſet myſelf to work, and, taking to my 
aſſiſtance the accounts of the cuſtoms and domain, 
and entries of proviſions, I found that the annual 
amount of this tax would not be leſs than three hun- 
WS dred thouſand crowns; and L could not but think it 
1  fiill of more importance, when I reflected on the 
da de of hemp and linen, which it ſeemed likely to 
ruin in Brittany, Normandy, and great part of Picar- 
dy; I therefore went immediately to Fontainebleau, 
to make my report to his majeſty. The King con- 

| 5 Fe 1 telled: . 


q | 
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feſſed to me all that had happened, with many marks 
of aſtoniſhment that his confidence had been thus 
abuſed. The true remedy had been to have cauſed 
the edict to be brought back, and have entirely ſup- 
preſſed it, as being obtained by a falſe pretence: but 
that I might not be embroiled with the count of 
Soiſſons, who could not be long ignorant that it was 
TI who had opened his majeſty's eyes, it was agreed 
upon between us to have recourſe to another method, 


which was to hinder the parliament from regiſtering 


the edict. All that was neceſlary for this purpoſe, 


was to ſend no letter with it, either under the kings 


hand or mine; this was an agreement that had long 
been made between the king and the ſovereign.courtsz 
and without this formality, whatever other orders 
were produced, the parliament knew what they had 
to do, and would not regiſter any thing. I was cet» 
tain however, and I told his majeſty ſo, that this ex. 
pedient would not preſerve me from the cn 
of the count, and of the marchioneſs of Verneuil, 
who I diſcovered was concerned in this buſineſs ; 
but Lreſolved to hold firm againſt the count, provid: 
ed his majeſty would be proof likewiſe to the ſolicita : 
tions of his miſtreſs, which he promiſed me, and 
1 9 
IT wo or three days after my return to Paris, the 
count of Soiſſons came to my houſe, and Kad ad 
many compliments, having, as he ſaid, occaſion for 
a Maximilian de Bethune at full length; he thought 
by ſhewing me great kind neſs, and condeſcending to 
nature, without being obligeda to tell me for; what 
| purpoſe he Cds anſwered coldly, pretends . 
ing to be quite ignorant of the matter, that I never 
ſigned any thing without knowing what it was; the 
count then found that he muſt have recourſe to other. 
means; he acquainted me with what a 
lately done for him, and ſaid, that as he was not igno- 
kant of the private agreement between the Eings tue 
Fler: 6 LS  lovereign 


— 


added, that he would openly ſupport me. 5 
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ſoyereign courts; and me, the ſignature which he de- 


manded was a letter to the parliament” of Brittany, 
and the court of aids at Ruben. 

© AT this declaration, I aſſumed an air ſtill moreſe= 

rious, and pretended to be greatly ſurpriſed that the 


king had given me no intimation of the affair, nor 


communicated it to the council, to whom reſolutions 


of ſuch conſequence were always made known; and 
from thence took occaſion to tell the count, that an 
edict of this nature, which bore ſo hard upon the 
public intereſt, deſerving to be excepted from the 
neral rule, I could not take the danger upon my- 
elf; that therefore he muſt addreſs himſelf directly 
to his majeſty, or bring me at leaſt an order ſigned by 


him, which would ſerve to juſtify me againſt the re- 
proaches I could not fail to draw upon myſelf ſome 


time or other for my compliance. The count re- 
plied, with much bitterneſs, that I only made uſe of 
this extreme caution to ruin his deſign, and to break 


with him entirely; but finding theſe words could 


not alter my reſolution, he went away grumbling. 


I heard him mutter ſomething between his ſhut 
teeth concerning our former | | 

do diſcharge his choler at the houſe of the marchioneſs 
r e 2 Ft ores 

TuxIs lady, altho' as much enraged with me as the 


quarrels; and he went 


count of Soiſſons, was yet come to make mea viſit, juſt 
as I was leaving my cloſet to go to his majeſty, who 
had returned to the Louvre. She could not have 
choſen a worſe time; the too eaſy king had juſt ſuf- 


fered a ſcore of edicts, all in the ſpirit of the firſt, to 


be extorted from him, and, to ſay the truth, of but 


little conſequence. I ſet out with a full reſolution 
| to make a new attempt upon the king in favour of 
me people, who would be prevented by theſe extor- 
17 tions from paying the land-tax. The marchioneſs 


aſking what paper it was I had in 


hand, 6 This 


m 

* 18 4 buſineſs, madam, —— L in a paſ- 

tion, lng to be much more angry ow 
TIES . 8 pt |; 1 | Y 


— 
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rea * 6 are not the laſt among thoſe. then 

* wo —— it; in effect, her name made 
the ſixth article. I then opened the memorial, and 


Sead to her all the name, wich de titles; of «hd 


edicts. And what do you intend to do with this ?”? 
faid ſhe; © I intend, anſwered I, to make ſome 
e remonftrances to the king upon it.)“ „ Truly,“ 
replied ſhe, no longer able to contain her ſpleen, 
« he will have little to do to take your advice, and 
< offend ſo. many great people. And on whom, 
4 pray, would you have the king confer favours, it 


cc not on | thoſe who are mentioned in this wri- 


< ting, his couſins, friends, and miſtreſs ?* „What 
«© you ſay, -madam,” - replied I, (would be reaſon- 
able — if his majeſty took the money all 
s out of his on purſe ; but to make a new levy — 8 
i“ on the merchants, artiſts, labourers, and eountr 
men, it will never do; it is by them that 
« king and all of us are ſupported, and tis enough 
5 that they provide for a maſter, without having [6 
& many couſins, friends, and miſtreſſes to maintain.“ 
2 de Verneuil loſt none of my words, {he 
ang nin upon the -lait,; and, in the rage 
ſhe was tranſported, made uſe of them to 
in a thouſand wicked flanders. She flew-imme- 
diately to the count of Soiſſons, and told him, that 
T had ſaid the king had but too many relations, and 
that it would be happy for him, and his people, if hs 
e rid of them. The count, mad with rage; 
t the next morning, and demanded a conference 
wich the king; after # long enumeration of his _ 
vices, he told him, that I had ſo outrageouſly 
ed his honour, that he muſt abſolutely have my 105 '2 
unleſs his majeſty would himſelf do him Juſtice, 
Henry, feeing bim in ſuch violent emotion, aſked 
him, with great compoſure, what I had done er ſaid; 
and whether the affront he had reteived was directiy 
from me, or had been related to him by another per- 


don The count not caring to enter into any enpla- 
* 


- 


— 
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nation, replied, that if we were both together in his 


majeſty's preſence, not all the reſpect he ought to 


have for a perſon who was dear to him ſhould hinder 
him from doing himſelf juſtice; and added, that what 
he had faid was true, and he ought to be believed on 
his word, for he was not accuſtomed to lie. If 


that was the caſe, couſin,” ſaid the king, in a 
voice ſuch as muſt naturally put him in confuſion, 


you would not be like one in your family; for 
ve always produce your elder brother, in particu- 
lar, as remarkable for this: but ſince it was a re- 


port made to you, tell me who made it, and what 


he ſaid; and then I ſhall know what I ought to 


do, and will endeavour to, ſatisfy you, if you are 


e to be ſatisfied with reaſon.“ The count replied, _ 


that he had taken an oath not to name the perſon 
from whom he received his informations, but that he 
was as well convinced of his veracity as his own. 


e cSo then, couſin, anſwered the king, you excuſe 


“ yourſelf from anſwering my queſtion, on account 
eee ing my ꝗ | 

of an oath you have taken, to the contrary; and 

6 I likewiſe will take an oath. to believe no more of 


% your complaint, that what monſieur de Roſny 


imſelf ſhall. acknowledge to me; for I have, as 


good an opinion of his veracity, as. you can poſſi- 


© bly have of thoſe who tell you theſe fine tales. 


Tux count of Soiſſons, „hen he went out of the 


king's preſence, diſeovered ſuch an exceſs of fury 


| againſt me, that his majeſty 1 it neceſſary to 


pus me notice of it; which he did by Zamet, and 
a Varenne, whom, at the ſame time, he ordered to 


aſk me, if I had not by ſome; word or action given 


offenee to the count. anſwered, that ever ſince 


the viſit I had receited from the count at the arſenal, 
which was above fifteen days ago, I had never ſpoke 


him, or any of his people; that the marchioneſs 


. to 
de-Verneuil-indeed had been at my houſe, but neither 


ſhe nor I had mentioned the count. Oh “ ſaid 
the king, when theſe, words were repeated to him 


« we | 


eve need not doubt any longer from whence this 

“ miſchief proceeds, ſince Madam de Verneuil is 
* named; for ſhe is ſo full of malice, and has ſuch 
« a ready invention, that to the leaſt-word of mon- 
“ ſieur de Roſny's ſhe would add an hundred, nay a 
& thouſand ; but for all that, this affair muſt not 
©: be neglected.” The rage in which his majeſty 
had ſeen the count, gave him reaſon to apprehend 
that he would take ſome violent reſolution againſt 
me; he therefore ſent La Varenne to tell me, that I 
ſhould never ſtir out of my houſe without being well 
attended, and that he deſired I would ſpare nothing 
for my ſecurity ; adding, with great goodneſs, that 
all the expence I could be at in guarding. myſelf, 
would be far below what it would coſt him if he 
ſhould:loſ# ove: #553 it fff ou; Hat ita ne. 
_ FcANnNOT quit the article of this new creation of | 
edits, without taking notice of an arret of council, 
much more ancient, by which a tax of anchorage 
was ordered to be levied on all the foreign veſſels that 
anchored in our ports. This at the bottom was no 
more than what was paid by our veſlels in foreign 
ports; nevertheleſs it was with regret, and only by 
his majeſty's expreſs orders, that I carried it into exe- 
cution, looking upon it to be one of thoſe exactions 
which was moſt likely to depreſs the vigour of qur 
trade. The parliaments of Rouen and Rennes made 
made great oppoſition to the regiſtering them, and 
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+ L'Etoile's Journal treats at large of this difference, which the 
king put an end to, by obliging the count of Soiffons to be contented 
with a letter of ſatisfaction which M. de Roſny wrote to him and 
according to Matthieu, Henry IV. made the count de Soiſſons ap 
marquis de Roſny come into his apartment, and reconciled them, ibid, 
92. De Thou alſo ſpeaks of it, b. cxxix. The ſteddineſs of M. de 
ſny has procured him great commendations from our hiſtorians, 
* He had no conſideration for any thing, ſays father Challons, but 
« the king's ſervice; nor could any reſpect for perſons of the. greateſt ' 
* quality, princes, or even the queen herſelf, prevail on him to make 
« the teaft conceſſion, where he thought the king's intereſt or glo 
«© came in queſtion ; this got him many enemies, and was the TT 
<. that, after the king's death, the queen took the management of 
affairs out of his hands.“ Hiſt, de Fr, vol, III. p. 255. 1 
1a | fi TL ATI the 
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the marechal d' Ornano beſtirred himſelf greatly, 

having money owing him from the ſtate, which had 
been charged upon that part ſor his reimburſement. 

Fe eſtabliſhment of commiſſioner- examiners, lieu- 
tenants-particuliers, aſſeſſeurs- criminels, and other 

officers of juſtice, met with no leſs difficulty from 
the ſame court of Rouen, which more than any 
other oppoſed theſe new edits z the laſt were made 

with an intention to ſatisfy and ſend back the colo- 
nels and captains of companies, who had: waited at 
Paris a long time for their pay, in | conſequence of 
theſe new regulations: probably it was the _— 
with ſuch obſtacles as theſe to his deſigns, that ha 
long made Henry ſolicitous to ſuppreſs the chamber 
of requeſts in all his parliaments. He had laboured 
very earneſtly to effect this, and actually began with 
that of the parliament of Thoulouſe this year, which 
continued to be ſuppreſſed, notwithſtanding all 
the odbjections that were made to it by his own coun- 
cil, in which all the debates ran contrary to him. 
Tux quarrel between the count of Soiſſons and 
me, made a great noiſe ; but the king, to ſhew me 
that it had produced no alteration in his friendſhip, 

_ ſent me notice by Beringhen ſome days afterwards, 
that he intended to paſs by Roſny, in the journey be 
was upon the point of making to Normandy, and 
that he expected I ſhould treat him there with his 
court. The princes, princeſſes, and the conſtable, 
were all that the king permitted to be of this party. 

The preparations I made were . worthy of him who 

did me the honour to be my gueſt : but the enter- 

tabenent was diſturbed by an unforeſeen accident; 

the rivers were ſo much ſwelled by a ſudden ſtorm, 
that the offices of Roſny were overflowed +, the 


TI believe L'Etoile a kttle exaggerates this accident, when he ſays 
heir majeſties with great difficulty eſcaped the danger. © The king, 
adds he, laughing, told M. de Roſny, that heaven and earth were | 
< combined againſt him, and that he ought boldly to take care gs | 
| | fruit 


1e OF Sn an 
fruit ſpoiled, as well as the labour of the ſervants; 


the ladies were terrifigd, ſuppoſing the danger to be 
much greater than it really was. I removed their 
fears by cauſing a conduit to be opened, through 


which the water uſed to have a paſſage, and which 
| had been filled up to make the paſſage more com- 
modious for his majeſty and for the carriages. I had 
already begun to make the road and the bridge at 


the entrance to Roſny, but neither were yet com- 


pleted, Wn „ . 7 
Tux waters did great damage for ten le 
about, but I came off for two or three hundred 


crowns. MATS 1 | 
- Hrs majeſty proceeded as far as the Lower Nor- 


mandy, but did not go beyond Caen: he took the _ 
government of it from · Crevecœur- Montmoreney, 


who was accuſed of carrying on correſpondencies 
with Bouillon and d'Auvergne, particularly with 
'Fremouille, whoſe kinſman he was; and gave it to 


Bellifonds. From Caen the king paſſed through 


Rouen +, where he ſettled entirely all the affairs 


of that province. In this city. he declared his 


pleaſure 'concerning the marriage of -my daughter, 
whom, as it was formerly mentioned, the princeſs 
Catherine had propoſed for the duke of Rohan, and 


who had fince that time been demanded in 1 5 

by monſieur and madam de Fervaques, for monſieur 

de Laval the ſon of that mT His majeſty at Rouen 
av 


ordered me rather to prefer 
altered his opinion. © Botha EBIT 
Tus affairs of religion were in part the occaſion 
of the journey his majeſty had lately taken ; and the 
duke of Bouillon had likewiſe a ſhare f in it. He 


al ; but he once more 


©. 4 


— 


“ The king was attacked at Ronen with ſo violent a looſenefs, 
cas to void blood, which the phyſicians. ſaid came from his having 
© eaten too great a quantity of raw oyſters”, L. Etoile, an, 1603. 

I It is in vain to endeavour at any juſtification of the duke of Bouil- _ 
| Jon, His own hiſtorian gives up his defence, after the depoſition of 
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was not quite yet diſcouraged from bis attempts:upon 


the ki ” England: he was ſtill in the court of the 
1 Paleine, whom he adviſed: to build A Citadel 

upon the ground which divided his territories from 

France, ſor the defence, he ſaid, of the true reh gion; 55 


and had the boldneſs, without aſking his majeſty A 


leave, to-ſolicit Erard; his firſt engineer, to come and 


draw the plan of this fortreſs for him. Toſſerve his 8 


ambition every thing feemed lawful, and ſacred as 
well as profane things were proſtituted to that pur- 


poſe. He publiſhed a Writing this year, in which he 
exclaimed, in a moſt outrageous manner, againſt the 


whole body of the proteſtants: he had already 
drawn great advantages from t ſtratagem, and ſe- 
conded it on his fide by counterfeiting perfectly well 
great uneaſineſs and apprehenſion of the miſeries 


which hung over the proteſtants, in in -conſequence of | 


the new re ol ations that were taken by the council 


of France, to whom he attributed theſe libels.. How- 


ever, it was no difficult matter to prove, that they 
had been compoſed by his friends, and fent into — 
land with a. view to hinder his majeſty from ſuccee 


ing in his endeavours to gain King James: but it 
4 * perſons that Bouillon 


was upon weak and hot-he 
always impoſed; and on them indeed his pains were 
not all 25 away. An aſſembly of proteſtants was 


held at Saumur and Poitou, on occaſion, of the king's 
laſt indiſpoſition, in which Du-Pleſſis extolled this 


duke in a manner not only ridiculous, but likewiſe 
inſolent and preſumptuous; for the praiſes he gave 
his hero ſeemed to be all at the king's expence, 
whom he calumniated without any reſpect to Wy 
perſon: or dignity. . 
Or all theſe allemblies; n none eels 6 much noiſe 
oh ag which was held at Gap, the latter end of this 
The elector Palatine, and the duke of Bouil- 
ey by their letters and creatures, cauſed queſtions 


to be propoſed in it which had a ſtrong tendency to 


whe rekindling awar, The miniſter F errier, by their 


orders | 


— 


* 
* a} 


J 
orders, uſed his utmoſt endeavours to prevail upon 

| the proteſtants to inſert amongſt their articles of 

"confeſſion, that the pope is the antichriſt: ſurely ijt 
could not be called a fpirit of religion, but rather of 
diſcord and W prefided at the deciſion of 


1 this ridiculous tenet, which they likewiſe propoſed 
5 to ſend printed to all the univerſities of Europe. As 
ſdoon as the king was informed of this ſcandalous 
Pproceeding, he ſent me orders from Fontainebleau, 
where he had reſided ſincè His return from Normandy, 
do put a ſtop to the licentiouſneſs of the proteſtants, 
and, above all, to hinder this ne W article of faith + 
from being received. Villeroi likewiſe, by his com- 
mands, preſſed me to exert myſelf on this occaſion. 
I wrote immediately to Saint-Germain} and Deſ- 
bordes ; and whether it was owing to the arguments 
I made uſe of to ſhew them the folly of their con- 
duct, or the advice I gave them not to irritate 
Henry, who they ſaw was reſolved not to ſpare them, 
I know not, but the article in queſtion was at length 
ſuppreſſed. The pope, I believe, was under great 
apprehenſions about it; for he was ſo extremely en- 
; raged, that it was with difficulty his majeſty could 
| appeaſe him: and probably it was to this incident, 
that the jeſuits owed their re- eſtabliſnment in France. 
The holy father had the confolation to ſee his do-— 
minions filled with an acceſſion of monks of every 
kind, Auguſtins reformed, Recolets, barefooted Car- 
elites, ignorant fryars; and amongſt the other ſex, 
apuchin nuns, folietans, and carmelites: fo. many 
religious orders were never inſtituted at one time as 
CV 3 ATE. 
The boldneſs of the proteſtants, on this occaſion, 
will not appear ſo ſurpriſing, if it be conſidered that 
they had even gone greater lengths upon another, 


I dee thelife of Du: Pleſſis. Mornay, b. ii. p. 296, where we find the: © 
ſteps taken by de Mornay, to procure the reception of this abſurd tene. 
| t Deputies from the calviniſt party to reſide at court, according ties 
the cuſtom of that time. Vc 
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when they were inblent enough to offer their media- 


other, and that they would groan for them a long 
time: but they had prophets whoſe predictions were 
far more agreeable to them than mine. Bouillon, 


- La Tremouille, Leſdiguieres, and Du-Pleſſis, to 
Tender my repreſentations ineffectual, and myſelf the 
object of their hatred, inſinuated every where, that 


1 facrificed, on all occaſions, that very religion for 
which I pretended ſo much zeal ; and that, by this 
practice, 1 enriched myſelf with wealth and prefer- 
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tion to the king, in favour of certain foreign princes . 
with whom he had reaſon to be diſſatisfied. I was 
_ + continually repeating to them, that thoſe rebellious 
proceedings would fall heavy upon them one day or 


ment, to which other men had a better claim: nor 


did the Papiſts, except perhaps a very few, conſider 
themſelves as at all obliged to me for that which I 


did upon principles of pure equity; for by the ma- 


lignity of my ſtars, or the invidiouſneſs of my 


place, I muſt honeſtly own ] loſt my labour. 


_ WriLE theſe complaints of the proteſtants againſt 
me ran higheſt, I went one day to his majeſty, with an 
intention to make him ſuch repreſentations as would 
ſecure me againſt the effects of their malice. The 
king was then in a gallery near his chamber, walk- 
ing with the duke of Montpenſier, cardinal Joyeuſe, 
and the duke of Epernon: he made me a ſign to ap- 
proach, and aſked me whether I could gueſs the 
ſubject of his converſation with thoſe three gentle- 
men, I anſwered only with a bow. We were 


talking, ſaid the king, of the government of Poi- 


* tou, and they have adviſed me to give it to you; 
could you have imagined this? they being ſuch 
good catholics, and you ſuch an obſtinate hugue- 
* not.” I did not even know that this government 
was vacant. Lavardin, who was governor of Perche 


and Maine, had the reverſion of it after the death of 


Malicorne, who was very aged and infirm, and in- 
tended to reſign his own for it; but refleQing that 
all 
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all his eſtates were ſituated in the provinces he was 
at preſent governor of, he releaſed Malicorne frem 
his engagement, and both together came to reſign 
this government to the king, that he might diſpoſe of 
it in favour of one of his natural children 
HENRY likewiſe inſiſted upon my gueſſing his 
motives for prefetring me to this poſt, rather than 
any other perſon, or thoſe even that were ſo near to 
him. I had nothing to alledge, but the knowledge 
his majeſty had of my fidelity and ardour for his ſer- 
vice. The king replied, that his true reaſon for 
iving it me, was, becauſe I was an huguenot, 

t a reaſonable one, and zealous for the good of my 
country; that the proteſtants beholding me in this 
light, could not but be highly ſatisſied with his 
choice; and that he did not doubt but that his whole: 
kingdom. would be no leſs fo; fince I was capable of 
inſpiring them with more dutiful ſentiments, of giv- 
ing them juſt notions of their king, and of teaching 
them to rely on his goodnefs, and to reſpect and love 
his perſon; and that, by ſuffering the gratuities 
which he granted to the principal members of this 
body to paſs through my hands, the authority which 
the duke. of Bouillon ſtill preſerved amongſt them 
might be deſtroyed. He majeſty added (without 
doubt becauſe theſe three gentlemen, who were alſo 

joined by Briſac, Ornano, and Roquelaure, were pre- 
ſent) that although he felt ſo ſtrong an affection for 
his religion, as to wiſh with the utmoſt ardour to ſee 
it embraced by all the huguenots, and by me in par- 
ticular, yet he could never forget that God had made 
uſe of that body, and of the cities of Rochelle, Bergerac, 
and Montauban, eſpecially, to free him from the op- 
preſſion of Spain, to aſſiſt him in ſupporting his juſt! 
claims, and to ſave even his life from the fury of the 
leaguers; that, on this account, however diſcontent- 
ed he might be with thoſe cities for diſcovering leſs 
duty and affection for him than formerly, yet never- 
theleſs he thought himſelf obliged in honour, to con- 
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tinue the ſame gratuities he had always allowed them 


dor their fortifications and colleges. The king re- 


peated ſeveral - inſtances which the province of Pot- 
tou had hitherto given, of its inviolable attachment 
to its lawful prince, when no Bouillon, ſaid he, 
«© was there to excite them to ſedition; and could 
not binder himſelf from ſaying, that, at this very time, 
the welfare of the kingdom depended upon main- 
taining a peace with the proteſtants. a 
AFTER this, his majefty told me, that I might 
treat directly with meſſieurs de Lavardin and Mali- 
corne, repeating, that it was more for the intereſt of 
the ſtate, and therefore more agreeable to his incli- 
nations, to give this government to me, than to his 
own children. All that were prefent ſaid ſomething. 
in approbation of what his majeſty had done, and 
praiſe of me; and I made my acknowledgment to all, 
either in words or by low bows. I diſpatched Mont- 
martin immediately to Lavardin and Malicorne and. 
he tranſacted the buſineſs with ſuch prudence, that, 
by a ſeaſonable preſent of a thouſand crowns to... 
thofe whoſe advice they took in this affair, I got this. 
government from them for twenty thouſand crowns. 


Upon their reſignation, Du-Freſne ſent me, on the 


ſixteenth of December, the patents for the govern- 
ment of Poitou, Chatelleraudois, Loudundis, &c. 
This made my revenue from governments amount to 
thirty thouſand livres; namely, twelve thouſand 
livres from the governments of Mante and Gergeau, 
which I already poſſeſſed, and were both very luera- 
tive for private governments, eſpecially Gergeau, 
on account of the garrifons ; and eighteen thouſand: 
livres from that of Poitou: in this ſum, however, I 
have always included my ſalaries for the two poſts of 
ſuperintendant of the fortifications, and of the works. . 
I mvsT not omit giving ſome account of the at- 
tempts that were made this year in France, to eſta- 
bliſh the ſtuff manufactures, and eſpecially filk ones. 
Henry, who was carried with ardour to every N 
1 f which 
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which in his opinion could contribute to the glory: 
and utility of the kingdom, ſuffered himſelf to be per- 
ſuaded, by Les Bourgs and Des Cumans, that it was 
a mighty eaſy matter not only to ſupply ſilks for our 
home conſumption, which uſed to be brought from 
foreign countries and diſtant regions, butalſo to car- 
ry on a conſiderable trade with foreigners for this 
merchandiſe. For this purpoſe, all that is neceſſary, 
ſaid they, is to give encouragement to filk weavers to 
come amongſt us, to increaſe the breed of ſilk- 
worms, plant mulberry-trees, and erect large build- 
ings. fit for theſe ſort of manufactures. I exclaimed 
loudly againſt this ſcheme, which I neyer approved; 
but the king was ſo prejudiced in favour of it, tha 

all my remonſtrances were ineffectual. Tv 
. I REMEMBER that one day, when his majeſty did 
me the honour to viſt me at the arſenal, to confer 
with me upon the neceſſary methods for eſtabliſhing 
theſe manufactures, which could not be done with+ 
out a great.expence,. we had a pretty warm debate 
about it, © know not,” ſaid he to me, finding I 
received all the. propoſals he made me on this ſub- 
jet, with that reſerye and coldneſs Which I always 
aſſumed when I was not in his opinion. © I know 
not, what whim this is that you have taken in 
your head, to oppoſe a fcheme ſo well calculated 
© to enrich and embelliſh the kingdom, to root out 
e idleneſs from among the people, and which I 
« ſhould find ſo much ſatisfaction in completing.” .. 
I replied, that this laſt reaſon had ſo much weight 
with me, that, if I could ſee the leaſt probability of 
ſucceeding in the ſchemes for a ſilk manufacture, I 

ſhould content myſelf with repreſenting to his ma- 

jeſty that he would purchaſe this ſatisfaction at rather 
too high a price, and deſtroy by it that which he 

propoſed to himſelf in the execution of thoſe great 


deſigns, which, by his command, I had mentioned _ 


to the king of England; but that I entreated him 
not to be offended with me, if I preſumed to tell him, 
= © 6 | „ 


that T could not, as he did, ſee either glory or utility 
reſulting from this eſtabliſhment. I then aſked him, 
if he would permit me to give him my reaſons for 
thinking fo differently from him. I give you 
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leave, faid he, but upon condition that you after- 


„ wards hear mine, which, I am perſuaded, are 


% more convincing than yours.” I then made the: 
following obſervations to his 3 „ 
Tu it was through a wiſe diſpenſation of Pro- 


vidence, which deſigned that all the nations of the 


earth, or of one continent, ſhould be obliged by their 
common neceſſities to have an intercourſe with each 
other, that this country was fitted to produce one 
thing, and that another, exclyſively of all the reſt: 
France had the good fortune to be ſo favourably diſ- 
tinguifhed in this diftribution of benefits, that no 
L e iged except Egypt, ſo univerſally: 
abounded with whatever ſupplied the neceſſities, or 


contributed merely to the conveniencies of life, to 


the reſt of the world: her corn, grain, and pulſe, her 
wine, cyders, flax, hemp, ſalt, wood, oil, dying drugs, 
that immenſe quantity of cattle, great and ſmall, 


which uſually ſerve her inhabitants ſor food, putting 


her in a condition not only to envy none of her 
neighbours on the ſcore of any of theſe advantages, 
but even to diſpute with them thoſe which make up 
all the trade they carry on: Spain, Italy, and Sicily, 


are of this number. 


Ifx is certain that her climate refuſes filk ; the 
ſpring begins too late, and an exceſſive moiſture al- 
moſt always prevails; and this inconvenience, which 
is abſolutely irremediable, affects not only the ſilk- 


worms, which, on this account, are hatched with 
great difficulty, but likewiſe the mulberry- trees that 
theſe inſects ford upon; for which a mild and tem- 
perate air is neceſſary in the ſeaſo wherein they put 
he difficulty of multiplying them 
in a country where none ever grew, cannot but be 
very great: it will be five years at leaſt before there 


— 
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| can de any certainty of their coming to perſection; 


during which we riſk the loſs of time, labour, and 
the produce of the ground they are planted in. But 


are theſe difficulties, which ought te diſſuade us 
the ſucceſs of whicͤk 
they do not render doubtful but impoiible, a real 


from engaging in an enterprize 


- loſs to us? That is the queſtion. 


A counTRY life affords fo many various labours. 


and employments, that in France none need be idle 


but thoſe who reſolve againſt all work; therefore it 


is neceſſary to begin, by curing people of this lazy 
diſpoſition, which, if real, is the only thing worthy 


of attention. But how is this done by offering them | 


the culture of ſilk for an employment! firſt they 
leave one profeſſion, which brings them in a certain 
and ſuffictent income, for another, where their gains 
are caſual and doubtful. It would not indeed be 
very difficult to make them prefer this to the former, 
becauſe it is but too natural to quit a hard and labo- 


rious kind of life, ſuch as agriculture is, conſider- 


ed in its full extent, for one that, like working upon 
filk, does not fatigue the body by any violent motion. 
But even this is another argument to prove the dan- 


gerous conſequences of ſuftering the country people 


to be thus employed: it has been a common obſer- 
vation at all times and in all places, that the beſt 


ſoldiers are found amongſt the families of robuſt, la- 


borious, and nervous workmen : if, inſtead of theſe, 
we enliſt men who are brought up to no- other labour 
that what a child, if taught it, has ſtrength to per- 
form, we ſhall be ſoon convinced they are no longer 
fit for the military art, which requires, as I have of- 
ten heard his majeſty himſelf obſerve, a ſtrong con- 
ſtitution, confirmed by laborious exerciſes, that 
tend to maintain in its full vigour the whole ſtrength 


and force of the body. And this military art, the 
fituation of France, and the nature of her politics, 


make it abſolutely neceſlary to hinder from degene- 
rating or being depreſſed, | 1 
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Arx the ſame time that we enervate the country 
people, who in every reſpect are the true ſupporters of, 
the ſtate, among thoſe of the city we introduce lux- 
ury, with all her train of miſchiefs, effeminacy, 
ſloth, voluptuouſneſs, and that domeſtic extravagan- 
cy which it is not to be feared that people who have 
but little, and know how to be ſatisfied with that 
little, will ever plunge into. In France we have al- 
ready too many of theſe uſeleſs citizens, who under, 
habits glittering with gold and embroidery, conceal 


LY 


the manners of weak women. ö 
I x objection, that immenſe ſums of money are 
carried out of France into foreign countries for the, 
ſupport of this luxury, proves the truth of what I 
have. juſt obſerved, and deſtroys the inference they 
pretend to draw from it: would they reaſon juſtly, 
upon the inconveniency that. ariſes from this com- 
merce, and this importation of vain and unneceſſary 
merchandizes, they would be convinced, that the 
beſt thing that could be done, would be to ſuppreſs, 
the uſe of them entirely, and abſolutely prohibit 
their being brought into France ; at the ſame time 
to fix, by good and ſeyere regulations, the richneſs of 
cloaths and furniture; and to put every thing of 
this kind upon the ſame footing as they were in the 
reigns of Lewis XI. Charles VIII. and Lewis XII T. 
T hat neceſſity which obliges us to dreſs in one ſort 
Many edicts of this kind were iſſued at different times during the- 
reign of Henry IV. againſt which the dealers in ſilk at Paris preſented, 
many uſeleis remonſtrances to the king and M. de Roſny. The Me- 
moirs for the hiſtory of France relate in what manner that miniſter 
received the ſieur Henriot, who ſpoke for them, a good old merchant,, 
whoſe manners and dreſs bore the marks of the ſimplicity and plain- 
neſs of the tradeſmen of former times, --- The next day, ſays the 
e writer of theſe Memoirs, they waited on M. de Sully, who anſwer- 
© ed them only with diſdain ani ridicule; for Henriot having put: 
© one knee to the ground, that nobleman immediately raiſed him up; 
5 and having turned him round, the better to ſurvey his old-faſhioned 
© dreſs, being a ſhort holyday-grown, lined with taffety, his jacket 
& and the reſt of his cloaths ornamented with ſilks of different kinds, 
& in the manner they were formerly wore by merchants, he ſaid to. 
« him, Honeſt friend, what reaſgn can you and your company 
©* haye to complain, when you are much ner than I am ? 15 ie 
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ol ſtuffs rather than another, is the mere vice of fan 
cy; and the price that is ſet upon them, an evil we 
fall into with full conviction. Were we to conſider, 
though but with the flig hteſt attention, the ſource of 
what is called the falbion, we ſhould find; to our 
ſhame and confuſion, that a ſmall. number of perſons, 
and thoſe the moſt deſpicable of a great city, which 
incloſes all ſorts indifferently within her walls, for 
whom, if we were acquainted with them, we ſhould: 


feel that contempt we have for men without morals, 


or that compaſſion we have for fools, that theſe very 
men diſpoſe nevertheleſs of our purſes, and env 0 


enſlaved to their caprices. 


Bur ſilk cloaths are not the only things which re- 


quire reformation by the royal power; there is as 
much to be done reſpect to diamonds. jewels, 
ſtatues, and e if it be conſidered as a griev- 
ance, that foreigners take away our gold and fi ilver: 
we muſt likewiſs take into are ons men equipages,, 
kitchen- furniture, moveables, and every thing in 
which theſe metals are made uſe of. If we reflect 
upon the amazing extravagance that prevails in. 
rance, the ſums ſquandered fooliſhly in ardens, 
buildings, coft] works, entertainments, KUO, 
and what not; if we think on the exorbitant price. 
paid for offices, of marriages ſet up to auction, what 
is there that wants no reformation? We cannot 
charge to foreign manufactures the tenth part of the 
money that is thrown away in France, without the 
leaſt neceſſity. The care which the law and the. 
finances would require, would engage us in an endleſs' 
digreſſion: theſe two bodies of men, of which the 
one-ought to be the guardians of regularity, and the 
other of parfimony, ſeem only to have been brought 
into the world, to deſtroy both the one and the other. 
_ Theſe are the oaly people e that know what it is to be 


« this Anek, this taffety? Kc. And after turning them into ridi-. 
* cule ſent them away. Without giving them any other fatisfaCtion 3. 
* which made them 65 ay, as they were returning, The ſeryant is: 
© ryder and haughtier F than his maſter,” Vol, II. p. 278, 
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TS rich; a; bow they come by this wealth, may be 
ſeen by the manner in which they ſpend. it: the old 
chancellors, firſt preſidents, counſellors of ſtate, and | 
the heads of the courts and revenues, if they were to' 
come ini the world again, would not know howto 

And thoſe who now fill their places, and reſemble 

them! in nothing but their titles rg. 8 

- T 8A1vevery thing I could think of on this ſubject, . 

that carried with it _y force, to bring the king 

over to my opinion; but I could not prevail. Your' 
“ arguments are very ſtrong, ſaid he to me; and 1 

% would rather chuſe to fight the king of Spain in 


+ Though fille, and other materials of luxury, are in ſtrictneſs . * 
otherwiſe good or bad, than according to the good or bad uſe made of | 
them; yet, as it is really more common to apply them to bad than 

| to good purpoſes, the good intention of the author,  and.the-purity of 
his morals, cannot be ſufficiently praiſed. The rigid defenders of the 
chriſtian doctrines do, and always will, eſpouſe his ſentiments : but 
it muſt be acknowledged, that the politicians of the preſent times, 
even thoſe who are moſt ſevere, think differently: they find nothing 
_ concluſive in thoſe examples of * antiquity which are produced againſt - 
luxury, even in reſpect to the times from which they are taken, much 
leſs in regard to the preſent, According to their opinion, other cauſes * 
brought about thoſe revolutions which were attributed to it; which 
cauſes having now loſt their force, ſuch revolutions do not, nor can they 
happen again: the increaſe of gold and ſilver in Europe, occaſioned 
the mines of thoſe metals diſcovered in America, and whence this 
art of the world has been enriched within the laſt two centuries, has 
introduced by its natural conſequence luxury or ſuperfluity, which 
makes" the neceſſary exchange againſt the redundance of money, 
Otherwiſe an uſeleſs drug. This has entirely changed the face of Eu- 
rope, unavoidably influenced the ſyſtems of government, and left no 
means of aggrandizing any ſtate except by commerce, which opens , 
every inlet to luxury; no inconveniences ariſe from hence, till it ex- 
ceeds what the profits of commerce will aftord : beſides, experience 
_ demonſtrates more clearly than reaſoning can, that it is not at all in- 
compatible, either with order, ſubordination, or a military ſpirit. 
As to what relates to filk, ſhould we even ſuppoſe with M. de Sul- 
. ly, that France is improper to produce it, his manner of reafoning / 
will nevertheleſs be imperfect, as he ſeems to have been ignorant ho- 
much the manufacture adds to the value of the original materials, and 
of what advantage that is to the kingdom. If any one ſhould till re - 
main unconvinced of this truth, he ought to be ſent for conviction to 
our manufactures of filk at Lyons, Tours, &c, and in ſpite of what 
our author ſays in this place, the eſtabliſhment of the manufaCtures . 
of ſtuffs of all kinds, which was begun in the reign of Henry IV. will . 
always compel us to ſpeak in praiſe of him, See on this article, 
I Eſſai * * commerce, chap. 9. p. 105 ſecond elit, 1736. 
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three pitched battles, than engage all theſe peo 
<-ple of the law, the offices, and the city eſpecially, 
their wives and daughters, whom you havre 
e brought upon my back, with all your whimſical . : 
- ..* regulations.“ Then. it is your pleaſyre, Sire, 
* replied I, that I ſhould ſpeak to you no more u- 
on this ſubje& : however, time and experience 
* will convince you, that France is not fitted for 
„ theſe gewgaws.” I was obliged to content my- 
elf with endeavouring only to prevail upon the kin 
to alter his intention of taking the Tournelles, and 

that whole encloſure for the new buildings he pro- 
jected for his ſilk manufaQtories. I repreſented to - 
him, that he would one day deſtroy what it would 
coſt him ſo much to build, and hrought to his re- 
membrance, that once, when he was laying with 
me the foundations of a deſign, far more noble and 
juſt, the Tournelles had been deſtined for another 
building of a very different kind f. As things 
&« ſhall fall out,” replied Henry: and this was all I 
could get from him. He followed Zamet, who 
came to tell him, that the dinner he had ordered to 
be prepared for him at his houſe, was ready. " 
Ir was not, I confeſs, without deep regret, that I 
ſaw ſuch large ſums of money ſquandered, which 
might have been employed to ſo many uſeful pur- 
poſes. I made a calculation of the expence Hen- / 
ry was commonly at every year, in buildings, in 
lay, for his miſtreſſes, and 8 and found that 
it amounted to twelve hundred thouſand crowns, a 
ſum ſufficient to maintain a body of fifteen thouſand 
foot: I could not, though I riſqued the danger of 
loſing his affection, be ſilent upon this ſubject. He 


commanded me to give ſix thouſand livres to madam ' 


, 1 . 6 

- + The building here meant, was intended to be a magnificent 
fquare, of ſeventy-two fathom on every fide, which was to be called 
the ſquare of France; eight ſtreets were to have opened into it, of eight 

toi ſes in breadth, bearing the names of ſo many provinces. The de- 
ſign for it was made in 1608, but the death of Henry IV. put a ſtop to 
the execution of it: under the following reign it was executed in 
part, and was called the royal ſquare, | 
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oe Varnilt, too happy once more to purchaſe, at 
this price, that domeſtic quiet which was fo often ing 
4 I terrupted by his wife and his miſtreſs: but fortunate- 
=. $. | = him, he eſcaped any broils this year. It was 5 
be current report at Fontainebleau, and for a long 
time believed, that the queen was again with child, 
but it was afterwards found to be a miſtake ; which | 
Sing Fed me the honour to inform me ß. 
Tux colony that was ſent to Canada this 725 
was among the number of thoſe things that 11 ED 
my approbation, there was no kind I riches to b 
expected from all thoſe countries of the new world, 
Which are beyond the fortieth degree of latitude, 
His majeſty gave 'the condu&t = this mags — 
che ſieur Du-Mont +. | 


wt See in the Septenary, the deſcription ofa a. voyage wb to „ Canada 
e fieur Du-Mont. There is alſo a relation of the manners of the in- 
| —— of this part of the new world; but it is very unfaithful, _ | 
Flled with fables. M. de Sully is again miſtaken in this point; 

new colonies are a proof of it. We refer for a further account of this 3:4 
matter to L'Effai politique ſur le commerce. 3 

Liberty and protection, theſe two words which comprehend the © 
only true meats of bringing the internal commerce of a nation into a 
| Houriſhing ſtate, may, in another ſenſe, be applied to the trade carried 
von to the two Indies; that is to ſay, as the author of theſe Memoirs 

zemarks, that none of the trading nations of Europe ſhould be exchud- _ 
_edfronyit, but that it ſhould be indiſcriminately ſhared amongſt them all; 
and that the method of carrying it on to the moſt general advantage, - 

is by excluſive privileges, granted not to private perſons, but to whole 
. acting under the name, and by the authority of the king. 

I ought not to forget obſerving here, that the firſt company for 
earrying on a trade to the Eaſt-Indies was eſtabliſhed in France, under 
the reign of Henry IV. and in the year after his death. It was | 
formed by a Fleming, called 'Gerard-le-Roy. The edict of this eſt a 
bliſhment, which. bears date the firſt. of June 1604, grants. many ex- 
emptions and privileges to this company: the fifth and ſixth articles 
are ſomething remarkable, it being therein ſaid, that gentlemen might 
become members of this company, without derogation to their genti- 
lity. The difficulty of procuring the neceſſary funds, the diſunionn 
amongſt the members, and all the other cauſes, which have ſo ofts 
ſince occaſioned the deſtruction of this inſtitution, prevented its hav- - . - 
Ang the propoſed effect at that time: it was reſerved for the n 
XI. Golden, to place. it on a mote tolls and-durable baſis, 
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